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I HAVE been requested by the editors of this JoURNAL to give 
an account of the origin and progress of the Old Catholic move- 
ment, and gladly respond to the request, though with the feeling 
that it is easier to produce a volume than an article on this sub- 
ject. For not only is the quarter century’s history of Old Catho- 
licism one of the most noteworthy chapters in the most recent 
history of the church, but the origin of the Old Catholic move- 
ment cannot be understood apart from the Vatican council, and 
this itself is but the closing scene of a struggle which pervades 
the whole history of the western Catholic church. 

The name ‘Old Catholic,’ or, as the Swiss prefer to say, 
“Christian Catholic,” stands opposed to Roman Catholic, and 
calls attention to a contradiction in this latter designation. For 
‘“‘catholic’”’ means “ universal,” that is, commensurate with human- 
ity. Roman, on the contrary, is a local and limiting designation. 
There was, in fact, a catholic church before Rome had any 
authority in it, the church of the earliest centuries ; and by just so 
much as this stood nearer the origin of Christianity was it 
purer than at the later period when it took on the name of 
Roman Catholic. Then it was that a particular church, the local 
church of Rome, by means of usurpation and falsehood, arrogated 
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to itself the supremacy over this universal church, each of whose 
many members had originally an equal right in it. This supremacy 
Rome did not, indeed, succeed in establishing in the Orient, but 
she carried it through in the West. The bishops of Rome, urged 
on by an inextinguishable tradition of universal dominion, have 
raised themselves from the position of primi inter pares to that 
of lords over their equals, absolute monarchs of the church. 
They have at the same time transformed the church, so that, 
instead of being the bearer of the Christian religion, she has 
become a theocratic world-empire, and so far as they have suc- 
ceeded in this, they have so perverted Christianity that, instead 
of being a truth that makes free, it has become a system for redu- 
cing nations to the slavery of superstition. When in the thirteenth 
century this goal was about reached, there broke out in the 
Roman hierarchy a spirit so frightfully unjust and anti-Christian, 
of so disastrous consequences to the morals and thrift of the 
people, that a great reaction of the catholic against the Roman 
principle set in. The great councils of the fifteenth century 
attempted to take the constitution of the church out of the 
hands of the papal monarchy, and, on the basis of the equal rights 
of the bishops, to restore it to the early ecumenical councils, and, 
with the help of the universities and national state administra- 
tions, to reform the church in its head and members. But 
although they succeeded for the time in subjecting the papacy to 
their principle of right and reform, still the papal power suc- 
ceeded in fully nullifying that Old Catholic effort and immedi- 
ately thereafter carried to the extreme the abuse of its usurped 
supremacy. The consequence was that the frustrated Catholic 
reform gave place to the Protestant Reformation, which boldly 
laid hold of the original idea of truth and freedom, and, in order 
to make sure of it, broke with the whole previous historic devel- 
opment of the church. 

This break was not originally designed by the reformers. 
They intended a conservative reform of the whole western 
church, not a disruption of the Catholic unity. But the hope- 
less condition of the papacy, the political trickery of the time, 
and the fact that the Romance nations were not yet ready to 
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accept the principles of the gospel, caused western Christen- 
dem to divide itself into two camps radically different from 
each other. Whether they were to remain so forever, whether 
the war was to end in the annihilation of one of the parties, or 
whether they were at some time to come together, be recon- 
ciled to each other, and again form one flock under the one 
Shepherd, remained a question for the future of church history. 
Scarcely had the Roman Catholic church reorganized itself on 
the basis of the Tridentine creed and gained the strength for 
new victories, when two tendencies of significance for the set- 
tlement of this question of the future manifested themselves. 
The one was the papal-Jesuitical, consistently anti-evangelical 
spirit, directed to the single end of achieving the dominion of 
the world by superstition and a despotism over conscience; the 
other relatively evangelical, the spirit of reform, aiming at the 
culture of a spiritual Christianity. While the former reigned 
without opposition in Italy and Spain, the latter attained in the 
cultured France of the seventeenth century, under the protec- 
tion of the Gallican liberties, in which the type of episcopal organ- 
ization advocated in the reform councils still existed, a promis- 
ing development, especially in the school of Port Royal, that of 
the so-called Jansenists. But with the help of the papacy, which 
already in any question du fait was conducting itself as if infal- 
lible, the Jesuits succeeded in suppressing this free and more 
pious Catholicism, and in preparing the way, by the triumph of 
the Roman over the catholic principle, for French atheism and 
the French Revolution. Towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the reformed Catholicism which had been suppressed in 
France was revived in Catholic Germany,a country which, though 
not actually participating in the Reformation, had been largely 
influenced by the spirit of enlightenment and humanity that 
characterized the great movement. Its representatives are found 
in the spiritual electors of the empire, who revived the epis- 
copal ideas of the council of Basel, in the emperor Joseph, who 
reformed the Catholic monasteries and studies, and granted 
tolerance to the Protestants; it even finds, in a favored moment 
of the world’s history, a representative on the papal throne, 
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who, filled with the nobler spirit of the time, pronounced the 
death-sentence of the Jesuit order. 

When we think of these currents within the Catholicism of 
little more than a century ago, they seem to us like a tale of 
ancient times. The French Revolution, that volcanic outburst of 
the mere worldly instinct of liberty destroyed all thoughts of spir- 
itual freedom inthe Catholic world and prepared the way for a 
spirit of servility, such as was unknown even to the dark Middle 
Ages. 

True, as Germany rose out of the ruins of the Napoleonic 
epoch, she had a religious tendency that promised an entirely 
different ecclesiastical future. Here in the land of the Reforma- 
tion’s birth, the land to which Providence had specially assigned 
the task of reconciling all confessional differences, the Napo- 
leonic wars had caused in both confessions an ethical elevation 
in religion, a longing for a return to the genuine Christianity of 
the heart. For this new life new outer forms were sought, and 
there was an effort to rise above the old differences, not only 
those between the Lutheran and Reformed, but those between 
Protestants and Catholics, to a true brotherly fellowship. If our 
blinded governments had but known how to appreciate and fos- 
ter this spirit, Germany would have been in a condition to be 
led, and that without the suppression of confessional distinc- 
tions, to that internal unity from which, notwithstanding our 
brilliantly achieved external unity, we are as far removed as 
from the fixed stars. Instead of this, the great powers hastily 
rehabilitated the papacy—the papacy which, by restoring at once 
the Jesuit order, proved its incorrigibility—and by concordats 
prepared the way for ultramontanizing Catholic Germany. First 
of all, unconscious of what they did, they thought to please a 
foreign power, then in the agonies of death, in the hope that it 
might help a little towards extinguishing the troublesome liber- 
alism. And when it was observed to what extent things had 
gone, as in the difficulties at Cologne in 1838, a blundering 
attempt was made to settle the matter by violent measures. 
Still further, when deserved defeat followed, and a line of bish- 
ops friendly to the state had been displaced and their places 
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filled by radical ultramontanists, it was found more convenient 
to stop the mouths of these champions of the papacy by con- 
cessions, since they had already the support of the masses, 
than to carry on a conflict with them. The philosophizing 
tendencies of science among the Catholics, which gave the clergy 
a broader and freer horizon, the bishops were allowed to oppose 
at their pleasure. On the other hand, the fanaticizing and stulti- 
fying devices, such as the pilgrimage to the holy coat of Treves 
and its like, were sanctioned as means of working upon the popu- 
lar mind. And scarcely was the revolution of 1848, with its wild 
attempt for liberty, over, when the Jesuits, with the permission 
of the government, traversed Germany as missionaries. A freer 
reform tendency maintained itself, however, in the German 
university-theology of the Catholics, under the lead of Ddllinger, 
the most learned man that the Roman Catholic church has ever 
had in Germany. Orthodox Catholic, even to a certain extent 
ultramontane and anti-Protestant as this tendency was, it 
nevertheless cherished and fostered an ideal Catholicism which 
gave a spiritual significance to the dogmas and rites, gave play 
to freedom of thought, and aimed at a Catholic reform by which 
the strongest objections of the Protestants were to be met and 
the way left open for a reunion of the confessions. But the 
programme of the Jesuits, who had long watched with suspicion 
this German theology, was of an opposite kind. It looked not 
to reconciliation, but to stupefying, to spiritual bondage; and 
that they might be free to effect this, reformed Catholicism 
must once for all be extirpated. The Jesuits appreciated, as I 
infer, from the point of view of their persistent unchangeable 
opposition, the prodigious consequences of the Reformation, the 
power of the spirit of freedom which it had set free among the 
Catholic nations also, and they said to themselves that the Roman 
church could regain its power over this unbridled occidental 
world only by an absolute dictatorship, which should control the 
thoughts and conscience, and thus also morals and social life. 
The establishment of such a dictatorship they sought and obtained 
by the Vatican council, an event the meaning and scope of which 
few understood at the time, and few understand now, but one 
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which in the history of the world and of the church is, not less 
than the council of Trent, an epoch-making event. 

Of course, if the end must always sanctify the means, it has 
done so in this instance. The personal infallibility of the pope, 
when he speaks as the church’s teacher, was nothing more than 
a so-called ‘‘pious thought”’ fostered by the Jesuits. It could 
find no support in the Sacred Scriptures, or from tradition. 
Church history most emphatically disproves it. And now Ddl- 
linger, whose experience in the sixties had more and more freed 
him from his ultramontanism, came forward and in his Janus 
annihilated the dogma by the proofs he brought from ez-cathe- 
dra decisions of papal fallibility.* The larger part of the Cath- 
olic church did not believe in papal infallibility, and when Prot- 
estant theologians reproached the church with this superstition, 
the Roman Catholic theologians branded their reproaches as 
calumnies. It was a bold attempt, this effort to make so absurd 
an opinion the foundation of the church, and to secure its official 
recognition by an ecumenical council. The Jesuits, however, 
succeeded in accomplishing it, though of course not by the 
methods of the Holy Spirit. In order thoroughly to appreciate 
the true character of this Jesuitical artifice, one should read the 
monumental works of two men who to a degree equaled by few 
were eyewitnesses of the events. I refer to the Geschichte des 
vaticanischen Concils, by Professor Friedrich, the theological 
adlatus of Cardinal Hohenlohe at the council, and the Geschichte 
des Altkatholicismus, by Professor Dr. von Schulte, the eminent 
expounder of ecclesiastical law and friend of Cardinal Prince 
von Schwarzenberg. The old fantastic Pius 1X, a man without 
the least theological culture, had been inspired by the Jesuits 
with a sense of his own personal infallibility, and between them 
the erection of this into a dogma had been determined upon 
before the council met. But in order to make it appear that 
it was demanded by the voice of the church, a petition for 

* This Janus, after Déllinger’s death, and at his desire, was published in a new 
edition by Professor Friedrich, with the passages supplied from church history in sup- 
port of its positions. It is entitled Zhe Papacy, by Dollinger, Munich, 1892, and 


is the most fearful bill of indictment written against the papacy since the days of 
Luther. 
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it coming from the council was engineered. In this council 
the representatives of the great majority of the western Catho- 
lics, the German, French, and Austrian bishops, formed the 
minority ; the great majority were either Italians, always papis- 
tic in their views, and representing numerous diminutive dio- 
ceses, or but titular bishops without dioceses, whose expenses, as 
Cardinal Schwarzenberg said, “the pope was obliged to pay 
entire, even to their very hose,” so that they voted blindly at 
his bidding. Now this minority was, indeed, ultramontane and 
destitute enough of character, but they understood the matter 
well enough to perceive that the proposed dogma was con- 
trary to truth and tradition and to apprehend dangerous conse- 
quences, especially the extinction of all independent episcopal 
authority. They opposed it, therefore, feebly to be sure, but 
upon irrefutable grounds. The manner in which this opposi- 
tion was treated sustains the judgment of Dollinger that of 
all the professed ecumenical councils only one has been like the 
Vatican, and that was the “robber synod.’”’ An order of busi- 
ness which an archbishop called “a cursed congeries of pit- 
falls” precluded all free discussion. If the opposition desired 
to have a memoir printed, the printing houses of Rome were 
forbidden to serve them. A Bible by which to test the new 
dogma seems not to have been at hand, for Bishop Dupanloup 
borrowed one of the Protestant chaplain of the German lega- 
tion. If anyone answered the pope with an appeal to tradition, 
he replied: ‘I am the tradition.” When the proud bishop 
of Mainz, Baron von Ketteler, on his knees begged the pope to 
desist from formulating the fatal dogma of his own infallibility, 
he answered that he would see what was to be done; he had 
not yet read the draft relating to it. When under the glowing 
heat of a Roman summer some bishops of the opposition 
begged for an adjournment of the council, he exclaimed: ‘May 
they all perish” (crepino tutti). But the opposing bishops, like 
slaves, contented themselves with mere lamentations over all 
such insults. On the first ballot eighty-eight voted no, sixty- 
two voted yea only conditionally. Thus the decree of the coun- 
cil lacked that moral unanimity which had ever been demanded. 
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Instead, however, of repeating the same vote on the second 
ballot and protesting against erecting a falsehood into an article 
of faith, the gentlemen preferred to take their departure with 
the ambiguous declaration that their veneration for the pope 
would not permit them to repeat their negative vote. 

So the Vatican decrees were passed on the 18th of July, 
1870, with only two negative votes, and this took place, as is 
well known, amid the lightning and thunder of a rising tempest 
which so darkened the hall in which the session was held that 
candles had to be lighted. ‘‘We declare it to be an article of 
faith, by God revealed, that the Roman pope, when he speaks 
from his chair of authority (ex cathedra), that is, when in the 
exercise of his office as shepherd and teacher of all Christians, 
and in virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he determines a 
doctrine, relating to faith and morals, to be maintained by the 
whole Christian church, he possesses, by virtue of the support 
divinely promised him in St. Peter, that infallibility with which 
the divine Redeemer desired to invest his church in deciding 
any doctrine relating to faith and morals; and that, therefore, 
such decisions of the Roman pope are in themselves and with- 
out any concurrence of the church, unchangeable. If any- 
one shall oppose this our decision, which God forbid, let him 
be accursed” (anathema sit). Thus was the pope at any time 
in office put in the place of the church itself as respects the 
discovery and utterance of the truth, and the position of Catholi- 
cism in dogma was perverted into an absolute Romanism. 
Whereas it had hitherto been the Catholic view that we should 
believe that which has been believed in the church “always, 
everywhere, and by all”’ (Vincentius Lerinensis), and whereas the 
problem of theology had been to ascertain from the Scriptures 
and tradition what in every doubtful case this universal Christian 
belief was, now to be a “Catholic” was to believe what a pope 
had at any time said ex cathedra, and the only remaining ques- 
tion of theology was whether a pope had ever said this or that 
ex cathedra. The mass of things to be believed rose to the 
immeasurable and the intolerable. Not only could a pope hence- 
forth at any time manufacture new articles of faith,as Déllinger 
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said, just as Pius IX in advance made the immaculate con- 
ception such, but even quite nonsensical things, such as the 
witchcraft bull of Innocent VIII, with its abyss of superstition, 
or the bull ‘‘Unam Sanctam” of Boniface VIII, with its pre- 
tensions to annihilate all personal freedom and all political inde- 
pendence, had actually become articles of faith, binding upon 
the conscience. A more unlimited despotism over the con- 
sciences of all Catholics cannot be conceived, and if one could 
absolutely dominate the consciences of two hundred millions of 
believers, he would, beyond question, be the lord of the world. 
In order that no resistance might, with any appearance of legiti- 
macy arise, at least in the Roman Catholic church, there was a 
provision for the definite extinction of the episcopal office, in 
the declaration that the bishop of Rome was the universal 
bishop of the church, with powers unlimited, thus reducing the 
other bishops to the rank of his simple vicars. ‘‘ Whoever 
says’’—for such is the import of a relevant passage of the 
Vatican decree— ‘that the Roman pope has simply the official 
oversight and direction, but not the full and supreme juridical 
authority, over the entire church, not only in matters of faith 
and morals, but also in matters which relate to the discipline 
and administration of the church as spread over the whole 
earth, or that he possesses only the more important portion, 
but not the entire fullness, of this supreme authority, or that this 
his authority is not a legitimate or immediate one, whether 
over all and each of the churches, or over all and each of the 
pastors and believers — let him be accursed.” 

Such is the history of the events that prepared the way for 
the Old Catholic movement. The question now was whether the 
Catholic church everywhere was already so deeply sunken in 
spiritual slavery and indifference to truth in religion as to submit 
to this subversion of its doctrine and constitution. At least on 
the soil of German culture, in Germany and German Switzerland, 
the events in Rome, in spite of the Franco-German war, which 
immediately followed and held men’s spirits in breathless ten- 
sion, produced a great excitement. But from disapproval and 
the utterance of indignation to resistance, and from resistance to 
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positive measures adequate to secure redress, was a long step and 
one difficult to take. Even before a decision had been reached 
in Rome, eminent Catholic scholars, such as Déllinger, von 
Schulte, and Reinkens, had endeavored, in their several circles, 
to organize a protest; but they had met with such weakness and 
despondency in their theological colleagues that a Nuremberg 
declaration, prepared by Déllinger and subscribed with thirty- 
five good names, was, after all, not published. Only on condi- 
tion that the bishops led the way with their protest would the 
most of the theologians agree to follow; otherwise not. But 
the bishops set the most pitiable example of lack of conscience 
and self-respect. Before their departure for Rome they had, in 
a joint pastoral letter, given this assurance to the flocks intrusted 
to their care: ‘‘ Never can an ecumenical council declare a new 
doctrine which is not contained in the Holy Scriptures, or 
based on apostolic tradition; nor can such a council ever promul- 
gate doctrines which are in conflict with the rights of the state 
and the state authorities, or unnecessarily out of harmony with the 
circumstances and needs of the time. The purpose of the council 
can, indeed, be no other than to place the old and original truth 
in a clearer light. Equally groundless and wholly unjustified 
is also the suspicion that freedom of discussion will be abridged 
by the council.” Now, after the opposite of all this had taken 
place, as they knew from their own experience, they acted as if 
they had never given such assurance. Nay, they did not even keep 
the promise which they had given one another on their departure 
from Rome, that they would do nothing until after mutual counsel 
in Germany. One by one they betrayed each other and the cause. 
Perhaps some of them persuaded themselves that now, after the 
council’s decision, they believed that which they had before found 
impossible of belief. But not all were so naively stupid as Mel- 
chers, archbishop of Cologne, of whom the good Professor Reusch 
said that, if the pope should tell him that the Holy Trinity con- 
sisted of four persons, he would believe even that. The miserable 
evasions by which the majority sought to cloak their submis- 
sion, the pitiable attempts to give the Vatican dogma some other 
sense, which was neither another sense, nor any sense at all, 
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showed clearly the nature of their alleged faith. Not one of 
them rose to the height of resigning his office as one which he 
could not hold consistently with his honor; rather, in order to 
retain their official honors, they sacrificed personal honor. But 
the climax of ignominy was reached only when these ecclesias- 
tical princes began to demand of their theologians the same 
change of faith which they themselves had made, and to force 
their entire clergy to submit to an article of faith which was not 
believed. One German bishop at least, the Wiirtemberg Bishop 
Hefele of Rottenburg, seemed disposed to be an exception. He 
was the most learned of the German bishops, and knew only 
too well the history of that Pope Honorius who, in the mono- 
thelitic controversy, was condemned by his own successors as a 
heretic, this case alone sufficing to cancel the whole fable of 
papal infallibility. ‘‘What I have to do,” wrote this man after 
his return from the council, ‘is to me perfectly clear. I shall 
never accept the new dogma without the limitations demanded 
by us, and shall deny the validity and freedom of the council.”’ 
And again: “I can in Rottenburg as little as in Rome conceal 
from myself that the new dogma is without a true and genuine 
biblical and traditional support, and that the church is incalcu- 
lably injured, and has, indeed, never received a blow more severe 
and deadly than on the 18th of July of the present year.” And 
again: “It will not be for want of will on the part of the hier- 
archy if the stake is not reéstablished within the nineteenth 
century It grieves me to say that I have lived many years 
in a profound illusion ; I have thought I was serving the Catholic 
church, while I was in fact serving the caricature which Roman- 
ism and Jesuitism had made of it. It was in Rome that I first 
learned that what is there customarily practiced bears but the 
appearance and name of Christianity ; it is but the shell; the 
kernel has vanished, all is externalized. What cares Rome for 
the conscience of the people, if only its ambition for dominion is 
gratified?” (Von Schulte, Geschichte des Altkatholicismus, pp 
222-8). But even a bishop possessed of this knowledge and 
experience finally proved false to them, not because he changed 
his belief, but, as he himself admits, because, in his opinion, “a 
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schism had no chance of success,’”’ and because “the condition 
of a suspended and excommunicated bishop seemed to him 
intolerable.” Instead of betaking himself to God, who causes 
the upright to prosper, he had recourse to the Wirtemberg 
government to know whether it would protect him if he 
remained firm. The latter, as faint-hearted as himself, answered 
that it desired peace in the land, and that he should submit. He 
did submit and sacrificed his conscience, only retaining sense 
of shame enough not to enforce this demand upon others. He 
once warned a pastor in a confidential way that it was now more 
perilous to doubt the papal infallibility than the divine Trinity; 
but this was all. 

Of course, next to the bishops, it would have been the busi- 
ness of the German governments to reject the new dogma— for 
it sanctioned, among other things, the papal syllabus of 1864, 
and the syllabus in effect condemned essential principles of 
modern state life. Indeed, it was the clear duty of the govern- 
ment to reject the whole papal doctrine of the relation of church 
and state, of which Rauscher, the archbishop of Vienna, justly 
said that it stamps every Catholic as a born enemy of the state. 
But here, also, there was wanting in part a perception of the sig- 
nificance of these things, and in part a spirit of determination. 
As the council drew near, the Bavarian premier, Prince Hohen- 
lohe (now imperial chancellor), called attention to the dangers 
which threatened the life of the state, and suggested measures for 
warding them off. These suggestions, however, Prince Bismarck, 
whose strong point had never been the estimate of intangible 
forces, refused to entertain. Even when the bishops returned 
from Rome, and a positive offer of state protection might perhaps 
have strengthened their spinal columns, he did nothing, and an 
irrevocable opportunity to make the young German empire free 
from Rome, and to preserve it from incalculable internal confusion 
and damage, was lost. Elsewhere, under the show of doing some- 
thing, less than nothing was effected. In Austria the minister of 
public worship represented to the emperor that the new dogma 
was in the highest measure dangerous to the state, and that 
notice should be given of the termination of the existing con- 
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cordat. This was done, and then, in the approved Austrian 
style, the government proceeded as if the Vatican decree was 
not only not dangerous to the state, but in harmony with state 
laws, and its opposers were the dangerous party. In Wiirtem- 
berg the new dogma was solemnly denied all validity as a law of 
the state—at the very moment when, by the enforced submis- 
sion of Bishop Hefele, its actual effects were imposed upon the 
people and the state. In Bavaria, where the waves of public 
agitation rose highest, the publication of the Vatican decrees was 
forbidden, and certain pastors who refused to accept them were 
left undisturbed in their office; but when the bishops, notwith- 
standing the prohibition, published it, they remained not only 
unpunished, but unhindered in making it impossible for those 
pastors to hold their places. Further, when these same bishops 
began to persecute, the Prussian government was not clear as to 
what should be done. The minister of public worship, to be 
sure, protected Dr. Wollmann, a teacher of religion in the schools, 
and the professors at Breslau and Bonn who opposed the dogma, 
against the consequences of episcopal excommunication ; but 
at the same time the president of the Rhine Province was per- 
mitted to warn a highly esteemed pastor, who held a position in 
the gift of the state, and who had the support of his parish ; and, 
when the latter did not heed the warning, he was deprived of 
office and bread —a death-blow to the whole clerical opposition in 
Prussia. The Swiss confederation as such was not at all con- 
cerned in this matter ; that single cantons afterward took it up 
and far excelled the great neighboring states in courage will be 
noticed later on. 

Against the violence of the pope and the unfaithfulness of 
the bishops, the governments, both Catholic and Protestant, left 
it to private men, the laity, to maintain the rights and honor of 
Old Catholicism. As early as three weeks after the close of the 
council more than a thousand respectable Rhenish Catholics 
united at Koénigswinter in the declaration ‘that they did not 
acknowledge the decrees in regard to the absolute power and 
personal infallibility of the pope as the decisions of an ecumen- 
ical council, but rather rejected them as contradicting the tra- 
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ditional faith of the church.” Shortly before this forty-three 
professors and teachers of the University of Munich, not mem- 
bers of the theological faculty, drew up a similar declara- 
tion, and this was followed in April, 1871, by the Munich 
‘‘museum address,” with eighteen thousand signers, which went 
to the government, its purpose being “to prevent the adoption in 
church and school of the new dogma and to revise the relation 
of church and state.”” A counter address, prepared by the arch- 
bishop of Munich, received scarcely half as many signaturesand 
was rejected even by half the clergy. But respectable and signifi- 
cant as was this lay movement, what could laymen who wished 
to remain Catholics undertake without spiritual leaders? All 
eyes turned first to the venerable Dr. Déllinger. To his arch- 
bishop’s demand that he submit he had put forth a truly 
classical letter of declination, in which he offered to argue the 
question of the new dogma before any theological tribunal; but 
he at the same time declared that, as a Christian, a theologian, 
a historian, a citizen of the state and of the German empire, he 
was unable, until better advised, to accept a doctrine so untrue 
and so pernicious. He had under him as provost five churches 
and eighteen clergymen, of whom sixteen were with him in opin- 
ion. Had he, after the excommunication which followed his 
refusal to submit, continued to exercise his office, he would 
have had on his side half of Munich and half of Bavaria, together 
with the king, who held firmly with him; and a Catholic church 
free from Rome would have been formed. But great as Ddl- 
linger was as a scholar and as a witness for the truth, and great 
as were his services in these directions down to his death in his 
ninetieth year—a man of action,a reformer he was not. Timid in 
the presence of popular assemblies and agitations, he withdrew 
into his study and advised his friends to limit themselves to a 
passive resistance, a counsel which, in the course of a year, 
would have brought the opposition toan end. Other men, more 
practical, more vigorous in action, had to come tothe front, and 
fortunately there were such at hand: Michelis, Reinkens, and von 
Schulte, to whom were added, from Switzerland, Munzinger and 
Herzog. Michelis, professor of theology in the academy at Brauns- 
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berg, physically and spiritually a Westphalian giant, occupying the 
orthodox Catholic point of view, andat the same timea man of com- 
prehensive philosophic and scientific culture, had hurled against 
the pope’s declaration of infallibility the reproach that he had 
apostatized from the genuine Catholic faith. He did not shrink 
before the stonings received from the Romish rabble in the 
journeys which he undertook for the agitation of the subject, 
and at the next general convention of the Roman Catholics of 
Germany he appeared as the sole representative of the opposi- 

tion, challenged anyone to debate with him upon the new dogma, 
but found no one to accept the challenge. Reinkens, professor of 
church history in the University of Breslau, a man richly endowed 
by nature and culture, combining in his character courage and 
amiability of manner, had stood, during the council itself, in the 
front rank of the German opposition. It was now his resistless elo- 
quence above all, sustained by the energetic earnestness and fire 
of a religious conscience, which gathered thousands in Germany 
and Switzerland to the standard ofa vigorous opposition. Hand 
in hand with the opponents of the dogma among the theologians, 
moreover, went the foremost canonist of Catholic Germany, Dr. 
von Schulte, professor of canon law in Prague, and up to that time 
confidential counselor of the prince-bishop, Cardinal Schwar- 
zenberg. He gave up the brilliant career which the papal church 
opened before him for the service of suppressed truth and 
became the canonist of German Old Catholicism, for which he 
framed its excellent constitution and won the recognition of the 
Prussian government. In Switzerland only four friends of the new 
movement had come out in writing against the dogma which the 
seven bishopshad brought back with them from Rome. Of the 
four, when the matter became serious, only one, Eduard Her- 
zog, the young professor of New Testament interpretation at 
Lucerne, stood his ground. This man, as he had now no stand- 
ing in Lucerne, removed to Germany and became pastor of the 
Old Catholic congregation just being formed in Crefeld. Then, 
when at length the Franco-Prussian war, which had absorbed pub- 
lic attention, was over, one man, but he one who was honored far 
and wide as a champion of the national church idea, Munzinger, 
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professor of law at Bern, raised the standard of protest, called 
Herzog back to his home, and secured in Reinkens an itinerant 
lecturer who awakened the minds of the people. 

The problem which now demanded solution by the leaders of 
the movement —the actual building up of the church—was far 
more difficult than the creation of a thousand-voiced protest. 
Confronted by the necessity of forming a distinct organization 
by the side of the papal church ruled from the Vatican, they had 
to face the question, After what pattern shall it be built? No 

‘doubt there were many in the dissenting ranks who had long 
been in their real convictions entirely out of sympathy with the 
doctrine and practice of the Roman Catholic church, and who 
were deeply influenced by the ideas of modern culture; these 
would have been best pleased with a radical reformed church 
which, in its criticism and modifications of the actually existing 
order, would have gone even beyond historic Protestantism; 
but such a reformed church would, in the religious confusion 
of our time, scarcely have escaped the fate of ‘‘German Catholi- 
cism,” that soap-bubble which in the fifth decade of this cen- 
tury had rapidly assumed great dimensions and as quickly burst, 
because it rejected all that was positive, together with all his- 
toric tradition. Others, whose minds were by education more 
firmly attached to the church doctrine and life, and who were 
merely offended by the Vatican innovation, were looking for 
an ecclesiastical organization which should differ from the papal 
church only by the exclusion of the new dogma. But such a 
Tridentinism, a papism without a pope, would have been simply 
a tower without an apex, and would have resulted in a church 
without power of self-development, without freedom, and with 
no proper adjustment to the conditions of the time. Fortu- 
nately, the leaders of the movement were able to steer between 
Scylla and Charybdis, and it is this fact that gives to Old 
Catholicism its distinctive character, recognized as yet, to be 
sure, by few Protestants, and its significance for the future. 
These men, pious Catholics from conviction, desired to remain 
what they were. For this very reason genuine Catholicism, not the 
papal and Jesuitical, but that ideal and reform-Catholicism which 
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they had long cherished in their souls, was the pattern after 
which they built; irrevocably outlawed in the papal church, 
it was now to take form outside of that body. Inthis sense the 
Munich congress, made up of more than three hundred dele- 
gates from Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, with numerous 
guests from all the Christian lands of the earth, as early as Sep- 
tember, 1871, made out a distinct programme. It made this 
declaration: ‘We hold firmly to the Old Catholic faith, as 
attested by the Scriptures and tradition, as also to the Old 
Catholic worship.” On this basis the newly created dogmas of 
Pius IX, including that of the conceptio immaculata of Mary, were 
expressly rejected, and it was also added that an ecumenical 
council cannot even by unanimous vote settle anything as an arti- 
cle of faith which does not already exist in the faith-consciousness 
of the Catholic people and is not susceptible of being shown by 
the aid of theological science to be in harmony with the original 
faith of the church. In like manner, having determined to hold 
firmly to the old church constitution, every attempt to the con- 
trary was rejected; such as “forcibly depriving the bishops of 
the independent direction of the affairs of their several churches.” 
Further they declared: ‘‘We aim, with the codperation of theo- 
logical and canonical science, at a reform of the church which, 
conceived in the spirit of the ancient church, shall remove 
the existing defects and abuses, and in particular meet the just 
wishes of the Catholic people for constitutionally regulated par- 
ticipation in church affairs.’ In the name of this reform-princi- 
ple they expressed the hope that a reunion with the eastern 
church and a gradual understanding with the church of the 
Reformation might be brought about; demanded for the clergy 
a more liberal and scientific culture, and a position more secure 
against hierarchical despotism; declared agaist the hostility of 
the church to the state life, civil liberty, and liberal culture; and, 
finally, pronounced the death-sentence against the Jesuit order 
as the pernicious destroyer of the church and of morals. 

The Cologne congress of the autumn of 1872, attended by 
all the notable participators in the movement—three hundred 
and fifty German and Swiss delegates—and by seventy-two 
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prominent guests from other confessions, went still further in a 
practical direction. Here, under Déllinger’s lead, took place 
those interconfessional conferences with a view to union which 
affirmed the dogmatic agreement of all the great sections of the 
church. Catholic doctrine was defined to be the common Chris- 
tian doctrine, the guod semper, ubique et ab omnibus creditum est, 
and the old ecumenical councils, but not that of Trent, were 
acknowledged as the authentic interpreters of the same. The 
leaders of the Old Catholicism especially declared ‘that the 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament have noi the same 
canonical authority as those of the Hebrew canon; that no 
translation of the Bible can claim a higher authority than the 
original ; that the reading of the Holy Scriptures in the vernac- 
ular cannot justly be forbidden; that it is in general more appro- 
priate that the liturgy should be in the language understood 
by the people ; that the means and condition of justification is 
the faith which works by love, not faith without love; that sal- 
vation cannot be merited, and that the doctrines of a transfer of 
the superfluous righteousness of the saints is especially unten- 
able; that the doctrine of seven sacraments is the result of a 
theological speculation dating only from the twelfth century ; 
that the invocation of the saints is not a duty necessary to sal- 
vation; that genuine tradition is the uninterrupted transmission, 
partly oral, partly written, of the doctrines as first delivered by 
Christ and the apostles; that the celebration of the eucharist is 
not a continual repetition or renewal of the atoning sacrifice which 
Christ once for all offered upon the cross, but that its sacrificial 
character consists in its being a perpetual memorial of the sacri- 
fice, an exhibition upon earth, making the offering of Christ for 
the salvation of the redeemed as if present here, as, according 
to the epistle to the Hebrews (Heb., chap. g), it is perpetually 
made by him in heaven; that it is also a sacred sacrificial meal 
in which believers who receive the body and blood of the Lord 
have fellowship with each other.” The doctrine of transub- 
stantiation was declared to be a scholastic speculation in regard 
to the mystery of the Lord’s Supper, and therefore not binding. 

Under the lead of Dr. von Schulte the determinative features 
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of the Old Catholic church order were fixed. Its leading point 
of view was the same as that given a few days later in a memo- 
rial addressed to the Prussian government. ‘‘Undeniably,’’ it 
says, ‘‘the greatest evil, the germ of all corruption in the 
Roman Catholic church, lies in the fact that the congregation is 
destroyed, that the church is identified with the clergy, and in 
the end with the pope. Out of this has sprung the theory of 
blind obedience, of the superiority of an uneducated to an edu- 
cated laity, and of the desirability of a clergy having a minimum 
of preparation ; finally, the ultramontane spirit which, especially 
in Germany, has been for eight hundred years inimical to the 
state and the hatred of the Roman curia for all state independ- 
ence.” The outlines of the new church order were fixed in anti- 
thesis to allthis. The bishop is to have the rights which common 
ecclesiastical law prescribes for his office; but with him shall be 
associated a synod of the clergy and laity of the congregations, 
supreme in matters of legislation and discipline. He is to be 
the presiding officer of the synod, but elected by it. He is to 
hold the state laws inviolate, and his pastoral letters are to be 
communicated in advance to the state authorities. All hin- 
drances to marriage which are not recognized in the state laws 
and the demand that children of mixed marriages shall be edu 
cated as Catholics are given up. He is to consecrate no priest 
who is not a full citizen of the state and of blameless morals, 
having also completed a course of study in a German gymnasium 
and university, and passed his examinations ; and he is to appoint 
no pastor who has not been chosen by the congregation and 
acknowledged by the government as persona grata. He shall 
raise no taxes for dispensations and appointments. 

Upon these fundamental principles the movement which, in 
opposition to the Roman and Vatican innovations, has taken the 
name ‘Old Catholic,” began to take form ecclesiastically. 
There have been formed in Prussia, Bavaria, and Baden numer- 
ous Old Catholic societies ; these have sought to obtain the 
joint use of Catholic or evangelical churches, and have from time 
to time held service under the lead of the clergy who have 
remained true. The stronger of these have endeavored to obtain 
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pastors of their own, which, however, has been very difficult, 
because but few pastors had resisted the ‘‘hunger-dogma,” 
so called because it was the chief motive for submission, and 
even of these few, not all possessed the necessary qualifications 
and were morally unobjectionable. In general, as soon as the 
step is to be taken from a mere protesting league ( Protestverein) 
to a regular organized congregation, difficulties of mountain 
height rise before these scattered little bands, and these they 
cannot alone surmount. It was necessary that as soon as possi- 
ble a church government should be established and a bishop 
chosen. But how could a legitimate bishop be obtained, since, 
according to the Catholic conception, such a one could be con- 
secrated only by another legitimate bishop? Here the pecul- 
iarly situated Catholic church of Utrecht gave its help. In 
Holland, from the times when the pope and the Jesuits sup- 
pressed Jansenism, a body of a few thousands of the persecuted 
had remained firm to their position, having an archbishop and 
two suffragans, excommunicated indeed, but still in legitimate 
succession, and these Dutch Old Catholics, as born enemies of 
the papal infallibility, had from the beginning felt themselves 
attracted by the German movement. Their archbishop, Loos, 
had in 1872 helped the German dissidents out with their con- 
firmation and was willing to consecrate their bishop; there was, 
however, still another condition of the consecration to be set- 
tled, that is, the state recognition. In America this would not 
have been found necessary ; but under our German constitution 
a neglect of the state would have meant a renunciation of the 
legal standing and right of support which the Roman Catholic 
church enjoys. Old Catholicism, without recognition by the 
state, would have been, in the eyes of the people, a sect, and in 
regard to this Dr. von Schulte judged rightly when he said: ‘In 
the sight of God that would, indeed, be a matter of indifference; 
but to presuppose, on the part of the masses, a point of view which 
is possible only for a spiritually elevated man, with the enlight- 
enment of a deep inward piety, is out of the question in a com- 
munity brought up in bondage to the domination of the Roman 
conception of the church.” Accordingly he applied to the Prus- 
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sian government, at that time represented by Prince Bismarck 
and Dr. Falk, and through them secured the royal recogni- 
tion, as a Catholic, of the bishop to be elected, as also a grant 
of 48,000 marks for the expenses of the bishop and his adminis- 
tration. When this had been accomplished, the delegates of the 
congregations, both clerical and lay, proceeded in the manner 
of the ancient church to the election of a bishop, which took 
place in the chapel of the city hall in Cologne on the qth of 
June, 1873. They were nearly unanimous in the choice of Pro- 
fessor D. Reinkens, of Bonn, the best man that could have been 
chosen. As Archbishop Loos had just died, Bishop Heykamp; 
of Deventer, laid hands upon the bishop-elect. Following Prus- 
sia, Baden and Hesse also gave their recognition for their 
respective countries, while Bavaria, on the pretext that its con- 
stitution did not know a bishop residing outside of its territory, 
declined. With the election of a bishop the founding of the Old 
Catholic church of the German empire was complete. 

In Switzerland things took a somewhat different course, 
since here, in addition to the movement which had its start with 
Munzinger, several cantonal governments took up the matter. 
Lachat, bishop of Basel, to whom the Catholic cantons of Bern, 
Basel, Solothurn, Aargau, Thurgau, and Lucerne were subject, 
published the Vatican decrees without the consent of the can- 
tonal governments, and excommunicated two pastors who had 
rejected them, and when the withdrawal of this action was 
demanded by the majority of these cantons, he refused in a defi- 
ant manner, and these cantons declared him deposed, so that 
he was recognized only in Lucerne. The pastors of the French- 
speaking part of Bern—those in the Jura mountains — so 
violently protested against the removal of Lachat that nothing 
remained but to dismiss them also and give the positions to any 
from abroad who announced themselves as candidates. These 
were mostly men of doubtful character who, as appointees of a 
cantonal government in conflict with the pope, simply passed for 
Old Catholics, without really being such. At the same time 
also the canton of Geneva came into conflict with the papal 
curia, because the pope wished to send to Geneva Mermillod, 
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the ultramontane zealot and later adjunct to the bishop of Lau- 
sanne, as independent vicar apostolic, whom the government, 
however, refused to receive. In his stead there came to 
Geneva the French reformer Hyacinthe Loyson, who had with- 
drawn from the papal church. He introduced reform measures 
much more sweeping than those of the German Old Catholics, 
which, however, did not fully satisfy the desires of the cantonal 
government, since they provided no connection with a larger 
body. Inthe meantime Munzinger, with the help of Reinkens 
and Herzog, had carried the Old Catholic movement in German 
Switzerland so far that the idea of a church organization could 
be entertained ; but when in April, 1873, he was removed by a 
premature death, there arose the danger of a break with the 
traditional Catholic constitution. The dissenters, offended partly 
by the conduct of Lachat and the Roman bishops generally, 
and partly following their Swiss democratic bias, were little 
inclined to the election of an Old Catholic bishop, and favored 
a mere confederation of self-governing congregations, which 
would, to be sure, have been an entire abandonment of the 
ground of historic Catholicism. Dr. Herzog, then professor in 
Bern, had, as a stubborn defender of the Old Catholic principle, 
a difficult position; he was, however, aided by the fact that 
Geneva demanded for its Catholic congregations an episcopal 
authority, and so, when at length, on the 7th of June, 1876, a 
bishop was elected here also, the choice fell by a large majority 
upon Herzog himself. But the episcopal office here was of 
much more limited authority than in Germany. The govern- 
ment was in the hands of a synod, of which the majority of the 
members and the president were laymen, and the bishop was 
recognized as such only in the standing committee of the synod. 
The whole grant which the cantons allowed him was but 5,000 
francs a year, as it was supposed that he would still hold the 
place of a professor, or pastor. Yet, even under such condi- 
tions, the excellent personal qualities of the man chosen enabled 
him to develop an ample and beneficent activity. 

We come now to the development of the Old Catholic church 
as thus founded. We learn the sense and spirit of the new 
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episcopate from some passages of the pastoral letter of Bishop 
Reinkens written on entering upon his office.. “It would be,” 
he says, ‘‘an illusion to think that it is the business of the epis- 
copal office to represent the divine attributes on earth in virtue 
of a perpetuity of miracle in the person of the bishop. The 
episcopal office has attached to it no personal privilege for the 
benefit of a few choice souls, but a service for the believers. What 
then is my official duty ? This: to publish abroad what God has 
revealed to the humble ; to preach from the housetops that which 
he has made known to his disciples in secret. And what is 
that? It is not a criminal code; much less is it a death-sen- 
tence, spoken in the form of a curse; for the indictment of 
humanity was nailed to the cross, and with the blood of him 
who has judged no man, but has given his life for us, it is blotted 
out. It is the gospel, the joyful message, not the terror, but 
the joy of the human race ; that truth, which, while it makes 
them free, can only in freedom spread abroad its light, for in 
freedom only the light of peace can shine. Christ is this truth. 

Two mighty enemies oppose the discharge of my duty ; © 
these are ecclesiastical materialism, and indifference, both of 
them begotten and nourished to their present magnitude by the 
pernicious Romanism of the western church Further, 
there stand as hindrances at the right and left of our way the 
halting ones (Halben), some calling to us, ‘You go a little too 
far for us,’ and others, ‘You go hardly far enough for us.’ 
To these calls I answer: ‘We shall go as far as the spirit of 
Jesus Christ shall lead, and no farther.’ . ... On our banner 
is inscribed on the one side, ‘Other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ’ (1 Cor. 3:12), 
and on the other, ‘Whatever is not done from conviction is 
sin’ (Rom. 14: 23).” 

So it was not a Roman, but a truly evangelic Catholicism 
which received the shepherd’s staff—the same in Bern as in 
Bonn— and the whole form and organization of the new church 
upon which the two bishops, despite the fact that the authority 
was divided with the synod, exerted the decisive influence, 
received this evangelic impress. Most of all is this true of the 
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character of the instruction given in preaching and teaching. 
The preaching of the biblical gospel, according to the interpre- 
tation given to it in the pastoral letter quoted from above, was 
all the more influential from the fact that the two bishops set 
the example in their preaching. Both were eminent preachers 
of the gospel, not dogmatists, but preachers of the simple bibli- 
cal truths in vivid and practical style. The doctrinal principle, 
quod semper, ubique et ab omnibus creditum est, while allowing great 
dogmatic freedom, excluded all critical neology. It held to the 
common essence of the faith, without holding the preacher to a 
dogmatic law of the letter. Bishop Reinkens especially did not 
deny that, even in case of an Old Catholic dogma, which was 
fixed by an ecumenical council, and which none but an ecumen- 
ical council has the right to revise, a distinction is to be made 
between the contents of divine and eternal truth, and the mere 
human and temporary theological form, the latter often con- 
structed with the aid of Aristotelian categories. A new cate- 

chism introduced the youth to a knowledge of the evangelic 
’ Catholic truth. This teaches that in the New Testament the 
doctrine of Christ, as the apostles have delivered it, is contained 
in essential completeness ; that even the church, in her assemblies, 
when she desired to establish the ‘‘always, everywhere, and by 
all believed,” had to go first to this source, and only when the 
Holy Scriptures did not with sufficient clearness decide a con- 
tested question, was compelled to accept the aid of tradition for 
the interpretation of Scripture. The church in this catechism 
is defined to be the ‘‘ community of believers,’’ and to the ques- 
tion as to what we receive in the Holy Supper it answers sim- 
ply, ‘‘we receive in the Holy Supper the Savior himself in the 
forms of bread and wine, in order thus to become partakers of 
his atoning sacrifice upon the cross and to enter into the most 
intimate union as well with the Savior as with each other.” 
Divine worship has preserved its Old Catholic form, which, 
indeed, a portion of the church of the Reformation has retained, 
but the congregation has been given an active part. The con- 
gregation takes part in the liturgy, both in speaking and in sing- 
ing; the German, and chiefly the evangelical church hymnody, 
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which in the Roman Catholic church has been as far as possible 
suppressed, is restored to use. The use of the mother tongue 
has been greatly extended, although in the mass the Latin, in 
this case preferred by the people, has been more or less retained. 
The remainder of the liturgy, the prayers, and Scripture selec- 
tions are read in German, and in order more freely to introduce 
the Holy Scriptures there have been added to the old prescribed 
gospels and epistles a new selection for alternate use. A whole 
series of explanations and definitions guard against the super- 
stitious abuse of the mass. ‘The Old Catholics are to be taught 
that in the celebration of the holy mass in the first place the 
entire church, and especially those present, are to be prayed for, 
and that the communion is the best means of becoming partaker 
of the grace given through the celebration.” The remembrance 
of the dead in prayer is not forbidden, but is restricted to pri- 
vate prayer, each for his own dead. All mass stipends and 
stole dues are abolished. Thesystem of holidays is revised and 
simplified throughout on a biblical basis. ‘‘We do not celebrate 
three holy kings, but the epiphany of the Lord; not the bodily 
ascent of Mary, but the day of her death;” ‘Good Friday is of 
course to be celebrated and sanctified by a cessation of labor.” 
And so everywhere the Roman Catholic superstition is guarded 
against. ‘‘ Indulgences” are abolished. In regard to fasts and 
abstinence the synod of 1874 gave a genuine evangelical expo- 
sition, not dismissing the subject, but declining to legislate upon 
the extent and kind of fasting as being a matter lying beyond 
its competence. Auricular confession, the chief agency of 
the Roman church for enslaving the conscience, is reformed in 
accordance with liberty of conscience. ‘ Personal self-accusa- 
tion without repentance, without faith in the redeeming work of 
Christ, and without a desire for his grace, is worthless.” Who- 
ever will receive the communion has, according to direction of 
the apostle, to examine himself beforehand. On the other hand, 
there is no general obligation to goto the confessional (das 
Busssacrament zu empfangen) before the communion. A reli- 
gious obligation to special confession exists only in the case of 
those acts of sin through which one becomes conscious of hav- 
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ing forfeited the divine grace. “It is not the purpose of con- 
fession that one should through it seek counsel in relation to his 
temptations, obligations, circumstances, and decisions ; believers 
are to be taught to act according to their own consciences, and, 
when they are in need of advice, to apply for it to those natu- 
rally best able to impart it, especially to parents, husbands, wives, 
brothers, sisters, and friends.” Thus voluntary private confes- 
sion takes the place of compulsory auricular confession. But 
provision was also made for a general devotional service pre- 
paratory to the Lord’s Supper. Finally, marriage was made 
the subject of important reforms. No clergyman may officiate 
in a marriage until the demands of the civil law are satisfied. 
Then the church benediction, to seek which is made a religious 
duty, is everywhere bestowed, except in marriages with non- 
Christians, and in marriages of divorced persons while the other 
party is still living. ‘In the case of mixed marriages there is 
to be no stipulation of special rights in behalf of one party 
regarding the education of the children.” One of the questions 
practically most difficult for the newly organized Old Catholi- 
cism was that of the marriage of the priesthood. Hyacinthe 
Loyson had solved it independently by his own marriage, and 
the Old Catholic clergy of French Switzerland followed his 
example. In German Switzerland it was deemed sufficient to 
declare that the married or unmarried condition of the clergy 
was of no significance as respects the validity of their official 
services, and about half of the clergy remained unmarried. 
Still more reserved was the action in Germany. While theoreti- 
cally there was unity of conviction that the forced celibacy of the 
clergy was un-Christian, and while the cultured laity, having in 
mind the corruption of the priesthood caused by it, advocated 
the repeal of the law of celibacy, the most of the priesthood 
opposed such action on account of the popular feeling and the 
insinuations of their opponents. Finally, in 1878, the German 
synod by a large majority determined to leave the priests free 
in the matter, subject, however, to the concurrence of the indi- 
vidual congregations. A considerable part of the clergy, in 
view of their slender financial resources, have made no use of 
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this liberty; nevertheless, the action of the synod has con- 
tributed essentially to the elevation of the clergy, giving them 
each the character of the citizen and the man instead of that of 
the parson. 

Of all these reforms, effected in the beginning at annual and 
later at biennial synods, only the question of celibacy has caused 
even a transient agitation. In general the conservative and lib- 
eral tendencies have acted so on the line of reason as to limit 
themselves to that which was necessary, and accustom the con- 
gregations to the new state of things. So, for instance, the 
giving of the cup to the laity, which took place here and there 
in Switzerland, was in Germany reserved to the future, since the 
congregations did not ask for it. On the whole, the new church 
order, as von Schulte drew it up, proved itself a very happy 
medium between freedom and authority. To the bishop alone 
belong confirmation and ordination, and he appoints pastors 
provisionally, and after six months a free election by the con- 
gregation decides whether his appointments shall be permanent. 
He exercises the spiritual oversight to the extent of suspension 
from office; deposition from office can take place only by the 
action of the synod. The congregations govern themselves 
through their boards of direction and representation, and the 
standing of the pastors rests upon a moral, not upon a hierarchical 
basis. Itoccurred once that an ambitious pastor attempted to rebel 
against the rule of the bishop and the synodical committee, using 
means of a very doubtful character. He was patiently borne with 
for a long time, but when this could be done no longer, the matter 
was brought before the synod, he was unanimously removed, and 
in a short time his successor had won back the irritated congre- 
gation. In spite of this excellent administration, the difficulties 
to be surmounted in the management of the Old Catholic church 
were extraordinarily great. As to the external founding and 
support of the congregations, there were, indeed, in Prussia and 
Baden laws enacted for the Old Catholics, securing to those 
who declared themselves to be adherents of the reform, where 
they made up a considerable part of the parish, a joint use of 
the Catholic church and a corresponding share of the parish 
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income. But not only was it necessary, first of all, to secure 
the recognition of these claims on the part of the government, 
but such was the enormous majority of the adherents of the 
Roman church that next to nothing was received towards the 
pastor’s support. The portion of the 48,000 marks granted by 
Prussia to the bishop which remained over for the assistance 
of the congregations, and the 18,000, later 24,000, which 
Baden appropriated for parochial needs, were far from sufficient 
to carry on the pastoral work, so that in these two lands, and 
much more in Bavaria, where the Old Catholics received nothing 
at all either from church endowments or state resources, the 
congregations were obliged to take upon themselves heavy finan- 
cial burdens. A second and still greater need was the lack of 
able clergymen, but few, as already observed, having ventured 
to reject the Vatican dogma. The Old Catholics were as yet 
unable to offer a secure, much less an abundant, support. And 
of the few who had passed over to them, it is clear, as in the 
time of the Reformation, many were incapable of overcoming 
the defects of the Roman Catholic education for the priesthood. 
Many priests, to be sure, secretly offered themselves to the Old 
Catholic bishops, but most of them had to be rejected on account 
of stains in their past lives, and even of those who after a con- 
scientious examination were accepted many proved disappoint- 
ing. Many arising Old Catholic congregation was wrecked in 
the first decade by its pastor’s weakness of character and want 
of tact. Let it be further added that the congregations also 
could not have been of the ideal kind, but bore the distinct traces 
of their previous servitude to Rome; that with a nucleus of 
pious people of firm character there were not wanting elements 
that were unprepared for the new freedom, and turned it into a 
license unbecoming the church. Such is a picture of the inner 
distresses which strained to the utmost the spiritual force and 
love of the able members of the body. 

And now to all this was added the fearful persecution of the 
‘‘ deserters’ by the Roman Catholic church, in which the perse- 
cutors outnumbered the persecuted a hundred to one, besides 
controlling unlimited resources and employing methods in part 
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hitherto unheard of, a persecution in which, it must be confessed 
also, the Old Catholics received no appreciable aid from their 
Protestant brethren. German Protestantism, absorbed in the 
establishment of the newempire and in the material interests which 
ruled the time, crippled by the wide-spread ignorance and indif- 
ference in ecclesiastical matters, and, indeed, selfishly occupied 
with its own internal questions, paid little attention to the move- 
ment, which, even for Protestantism itself, was so full of meaning. 
The Old Catholics, when they requested it, were, indeed, allowed 
the joint use of the churches, but this was done mostly with the 
thought that the dissenters from the Roman church would have 
done better to become Protestants; as if they, as honest, pious 
Catholics, could forthwith have done this, and as if the internal 
condition of Protestantism could possibly have appeared so 
inviting to them as to induce them to abandon for it the great 
mission which they believed themselves able to accomplish 
within the realm of Catholicism. With all the greater energy 
did Rome advance against them. First of all, of course, the 
confessional was set in motion against them. By filling with 


terror and fanatical zeal the minds of the wives, daughters, 
and relatives of those who had signed the protests, they brought 
not a few of them to the unhappy position of that professor of 
law at Bonn who soon declared that he should have to with- 


draw his signature to prevent his being made insane by intolera- 
ble domestic dissension. Another means used was the boycott, 
which, through the numerous lay fraternities and sororities, could 
be set in operation with great effect against business and labor- 
ing people. What could the isolated Old Catholic, dependent 
for his daily bread upon Roman Catholics, do when his patron- 
age was withdrawn? The ruin of the leaders of the movement, 
and especially the bishop, a man of most unblemished reputa- 
tion and character, was attempted by the ordinary means of 
insinuations against their chastity, and these calumnies became 
so severe that the Old Catholic journals were obliged to declare 
that, if they did not cease, retaliatory measures would be taken 
and the public would now be served with facts. Then there was 
quiet. But they had at least the power to make the Old Catho- 
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lics as a body an object of horror to the faithful adherents of 
Romanism. They were solemnly excommunicated, character- 
ized as the “ wretched sons of perdition,” who were not even to 
be greeted —the expression is an exaggeration of the biblical 
characterization of Judas Iscariot— and their public worship was 
declared sacrilegious. In order to make this judgment more 
emphatic, something quite new was invented; that is, that the 
Catholic churches were, by joint use of the Old Catholics, so 
desecrated as to be unfit for the Roman Catholic worship. By 
an edict of the papal nuncio at Munich, the Roman Catholics 
were obliged to leave those churches of which the state laws had 
granted the joint use of the Old Catholics, and in many places 
to occupy miserable temporary buildings. The people were the 
more effectually frightened from attendance at the Old Catholic 
services, and filled with indignation and abhorrence towards 
them, as these now appeared as robbers of their churches. In 
vain was it pointed out that in many places the Roman worship 
was conducted in the same churches with that of the Protestants. 
In vain did the learned Old Catholic, Professor Reusch, prove 
that the papal church interdict was in contradiction with canon- 
ical law. It was obeyed by the Catholic people of the lower 
classes and made fanatics of them, and through them produced 
an intimidating effect even upon the attitude of the Protestant 
governments. 

This fierce warfare on the part of Romanism would have been 
endurable if the state had distributed its light and air at least 
equally between the powerful majority and the small minority. 
This it has not done, even in Baden and in powerful Protestant 
Prussia, not to speak of such states as Bavaria and Austria, 
where the governments stood, and still stand, in the secret serv- 
ice of ultramontanism. Prussia did, indeed, just at that time 
open a bitter war against the Roman Catholic church in her 
territory, the so-called Culturkampf, but it was no war in the 
interests of Old Catholicism, and quite as little to its advan- 
tage; indeed quite the contrary. The Culturkampf was the 
belated and unsuccessful attempt to force bishops and priests, 
upon whom the papal omnipotence and supremacy had just been 
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imposed as an article of faith, to the recognition of a state 
authority which had its origin in the supremacy of the state over 
the church, and in the political freedom of conscience on the 
part of Roman Catholics. In vain did the Old Catholics utter 
their warnings against such a forlorn attempt, and yet they were 
the first to suffer from it. The state sought its support, not in 
Old Catholicism, but in a state-Catholicism invented by itself, 
that is, in the party of those thick heads who fancied that they 
could yield their consciences to be enslaved by an infallible 
pope and at the same time be free and law-abiding citizens of a 
free state. As a consequence, public interest in Old Catholicism 
abated. Still more; by means of the violent attacks of the state 
upon the Roman church the ignominious change of faith of the 
bishops and priests was forgotten, the people learned to honor 
again as martyrs those whom they had just now despised as 
renegades, and brave confessors of the Old Catholic faith 
appeared in contrast with them as protégés of the persecuting 
state administration. Thus perhaps nothing has done more to 
hinder the popular spread of Old Catholicism than the opening 
of the Culturkampf just at the moment when everything was 
in the making. But the Prussian state did not, even at the time 
when it was in bitterest war with the Roman church, fulfill the 
obligations of simple justice to Old Catholicism, although the 
latter was most loyally rendering to Cesar what was Cesar’s, 
but failed to keep its promise, though, to be sure, originally 
rather from a want of the firmness necessary to execute a good 
purpose than from really bad intention. 

When Dr. von Schulte, in January, 1873, was in negotiation 
with Prince Bismarck, he was told: ‘I hold the Old Catholics to 
be the only Catholics, to whom really everything belongs. I 
have hitherto prevented any smallest thing happening that could 
militate against this position. If the government will not carry 
out this view, it must at least give you what you need.” In like 
manner Dr. Falk expressed himself, and, as the least to be 
granted, promised “equal rights.” If the government had at 
the right moment assumed the position first indicated, treated 
the adherents of the pre-Vatican church as those Catholics 
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with whom alone legal relations existed, and had left the church 
which had been changed in the Vatican interest to negotiate for 
a new relation to the state, it would have escaped the whole 
Culturkampf. And if it had even held to the second view, that 
of equality of rights, its course would of necessity have been 
quite different from that actually pursued. It would have been 
obliged to support the Old Catholic bishop as liberally as 
the Roman bishops; it would have been bound to relinquish to 
the Old Catholics one at least of the Catholic theological facul- 
ties, and to assign to them at once a sufficient part of the church 
buildings, and of the general and local church funds. And, 
above all, it was bound to inform the Catholics of the country 
that they must decide to which of the parties they desired to 
belong. When, however, the Old Catholics requested this, and 
asked that in each parish where there were Old Catholics every- 
one should announce himself, the Prussian privy counselors 
found it quite impossible, and only laid upon the Old Catholics 
the duty of registering themselves as such. In this way the Old 
Catholics were, from the beginning, reduced to a vanishing 
minority ; for, of course, the timid, the wavering, the ignorant, 
and the worldly remained at home, and so aided in swelling 
immensely the Vatican majority. From this reduction of the 
number of the Old Catholic minority there resulted also a cor- 
responding diminution of their claims upon the state. The 
bishop’s grant of 48,000 marks was less than the lowest amount 
granted to a Roman Catholic bishop, and the greater half of 
this, designated for the aid of the congregations, was not placed 
in the hands of the bishop, but administered directly by the 
minister of public worship, by which method the councilors of 
this department have in ten years kept from the needy congre- 
gations 31,358 marks! The theological faculty at Bonn, with 
but a single exception, passed over to the Old Catholics; but 
instead of being given over wholly, or at least in half, to Old 
Catholicism, on the death of any Old Catholic member the place 
thus vacated was filled by an adherent of the Vatican, and yet 
the legislation of this same state requires of the Old Catholics 
also that their clergy shall have pursued their studies at a Prus- 
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sian university. If the Old Catholics, after having made the 
greatest sacrifices for the sake of their own church, nevertheless 
in any instance found themselves unable to form such a congre- 
gation as would be recognized by the state—and this was in 
most instances the case—they were compelled to continue pay- 
ing taxes to the Roman Catholic church, which, with the greatest 
pleasure, collected from these excommunicated ‘sons of perdi- 
tion” their money, this not having been excommunicated. When 
the Old Catholics pleaded for exemption from this injustice, they 
were told that their only way of escape was by the organization 
ofachurch. If, after complying with all the conditions, they 
asked for recognition, all possible administrative difficulties were 
placed in their way, and the decision was often delayed for 
years. Not but that the government, up to the Canossa crisis 
of 1878, was well disposed, but the execution of the Old Catholic 
law was placed in the hands of the provincial presidents, who 
were intrusted with the duty of examining and deciding upon 
each separate case, and these gentlemen were, with few excep- 
tions, so little favorable to Old Catholicism that they may, with- 
out exaggeration, be said to have done all they could to strangle ° 
it with governmental red tape. The Old Catholics did not fit 
into an administrative mold which was made for only two con- 
fessions; moreover, the administration feared the fanaticism 
of the Roman Catholic majority of the population, desiring as 
far as possible to please them. Furthermore, suggestions 
emanating from ultramontane sources were, even in the midst of 
the Culturkampf, constantly and unceasingly circulated. And 
in a state whose watchword is suum cuique occurred things 
which would not be deemed possible were they not proved by 
documentary evidence, which may be seen in von Schulte’s 
History of German Old Catholicism. 

These acts of state chicanery related specially to the law 
which allowed to the Old Catholics the joint use of the Catho- 
lic churches. Instead of protecting them against the arbitrary 
papal interdict which closed such churches to Roman worship, 
the state administration aided in the execution of the arbitrary 
papal act, attempting in every way to prevent the Old Catho- 
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lics from entering these churches, or else to exclude them after 
they had entered them. Nor was the government content to 
limit itself to reasonable attempts at mediation, for which the 
Old Catholics were always ready, but sometimes adopted the 
policy of directly seeking the ruin of their congregations. In 
Crefeld the provincial government at Diisseldorf, in five years 
of vacillation, brought it about that the Old Catholic congrega- 
tion, recognized by the state, and having a church belonging to 
it by provision of law, was not only not put in possession of 
it, but the sum of 90,000 marks insincerely offered by the 
Roman Catholics for its release to them, after having been 
accepted by the Old Catholics, was finally reduced to 30,000 
marks. Likewise in Wiesbaden the presidents of adminis- 
tration and police by their combined efforts succeeded in 
expelling from the church the Old Catholics, to whom it had 
been legally opened, and the police demanded the list of mem- 
bers and betrayed the same to the Roman Catholic clergy to be 
used for their work of conversion, fixed for the expulsion of the 
Old Catholics the day of the festival of ascension, and permitted 
‘an extraordinary procession. These examples were followed in 
Baden, where at first it was honestly intended to execute the Old 
Catholic law, but after the conclusion of the Prussian Cultur- 
kampf in the inglorious Canossa pilgrimage of 1878, there arose 
an unworthy spirit of adulation towards the papacy. In Karls- 
ruhe a congregation of 1,300 souls obtained recognition only on 
the condition, imposed at the outset, that it should renounce its 
claim to the use of the Catholic church. In Freiburg the uni- 
versity church, which the university had assigned to the Old 
Catholics, was, after years of use by them, taken from them by 
the government. In Saeckingen, on the pretense that their 
numbers were diminished, though the opposite was proved, the 
parish church was taken from them, and they were exiled to a 
hurriedly fitted up and damp chapel. Here and there country 
congregations, treated with such acts of violence, which of 
course made a deep impression on the people, were actually 
broken up. Nor has this treatment of the Old Catholics by the 
state, which has been pursued for years, and may justly be 
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regarded as administrative persecution, been limited to the mat- 
ter of the church edifices. It has extended through the entire 
state administration. I will only call attention to the pressure 
which was brought to bear upon Old Catholicism in the matter 
of school administration. The Old Catholics saw their children 
in the Catholic public schools treated in such a manner that, 
when it was possible, they established private schools at their 
own cost. Then they had, still in addition to these, the bur- 
dens of the Roman Catholic public schools to bear. In the 
higher institutions of learning the evangelical and Roman Cath- 
olic teachers are paid by the state, the Old Catholic are not, 
although the authorities have demanded that they provide one 
such teacher. Among the gymnasium professors the Old Catholic 
movement had found especial approval ; but it was soon observed 
that no Old Catholic was made gymnasium principal ( Gymna- 
sial-Director); so that those who desired to rise higher in their 
career were induced for this reason to renounce their confession. 
From all the foundations and benefices in Bonn for students of 
Catholic theology not a single Old Catholic has ever received 
anything whatever. And if all this took place in the green 
tree, under Protestant governments such as those of Prussia 
and Baden, what was to be expected in the dry, that is, in 
Bavaria? In Munich Dr. Friedrich, the only Old Catholic pro- 
fessor of theology besides Déllinger, was transferred against his 
will to the philosophical faculty; but the venerable Déllinger 
was so feared by the government that it not only left him per- 
sonally unmolested, but also his associates in the faith. But he 
had scarcely closed his eyes when the heir-apparent declared in 
his speech from the throne, delivered in the upper house, that 
he wished to put an end to Old Catholicism, and a law was 
accordingly passed denying the name and standing of Catholic 
to the Old Catholics and stamping them as a sect with a right 
only to private exercise of their religion. Thus it is evident 
that the German governments to which reference has been made 
have well served the interests of the infallible papacy. 

Of course, under such double pressure from the Roman 
church and the state, the latter subservient to the former, the 
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Old Catholic cause not only could not spread to any consider- 
able extent for a time, but the church declined numerically. 
Thousands who in their first zeal had signed the anti-Vatican 
protest were lost to the movement when it became clear that 
unless they withdrew they must suffer a lifelong martyrdom; 
the papal church, ceaseless in its efforts, reduced many to sub- 
jection; there are, perhaps, still more who, wearied of their 
material and moral sacrifices, have quietly taken refuge in the 
Protestant church. In the first years after the election of the 
bishop there were estimated to be about seventy thousand Old 
Catholics in the German empire ; at present only from forty to 
fifty thousand are to be found; in Bavaria, especially, most 
of the congregations have ceased to exist. The ultramontan- 
ists have triumphed. In the very beginning of the movement 
a Cologne Jesuit, speaking from the pulpit, comforted his anx- 
ious hearers with the assurance: ‘The Old Catholics will not 
succeed, they have no money ;’’ and now it has become fashion- 
able in ultramontane and congenial circles to declare Old 
Catholicism dead. This, however, is not true. Although there 
is no longer any hope that the Catholic reform movement will 
at an early day take on great dimensions, nevertheless it has 
never stood still, and in its internal development has notably 
advanced. In quietly contemplating the ways of God, which 
are almost always circuitous, it is evident that often too sudden 
growth in externals has been at the expense of inner strength- 
ening. A winnowing was, perhaps, necessary in order to sepa- 
rate all the chaff from the precious grain, and I am convinced 
that in Prussia, where such force has been employed against it, 
the movement has not only proved its power to live, but has 
made real progress. Though many have dropped off from the 
congregations, there has nevertheless been in a great number of 
them a constant filling of these gaps, and, of course, from 
among those who now know what they take upon themselves by 
this step. In every congregation which has over it an able 
pastor there is a quiet and constant growth. Ever-increasing 
numbers of societies have formed themselves into regular con- 
gregations, and as such have been recognized by the state. An 
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obvious sign of life, and at the same time a guaranty for the 
future, is seen in the number of church edifices now owned by 
them, thus liberating the congregations that own them from 
their insecure and limited accommodation as guests in Roman 
Catholic or Protestant churches. With great sacrifices on their 
own part and the faithful aid of their brethren in the faith, 
with some added support from Protestants, the congregations 
of Munich and Passau in Bavaria, Crefeld, Saarbriicken, and 
Kattowitz in Prussia, Hessloch in Hesse, and Karlsruhe in 
Baden, have built churches for themselves, and others are doing 
the same. A further and more important progressive work is 
the reconstruction of the Old Catholic clergy. The frequent 
painful experiences with the clergy received from the papacy 
made evident the necessity of educating their own men for the 
future supply of their clerical ranks, and as the state offered no 
assistance in this work, the bishop undertook it himself. He 
founded, in Bonn, a seminary for students of theology, which 
he hoped would, with the help afforded by the presence of the 
university, develop into an academic establishment for theolog- 
ical studies, and in a few years he had the satisfaction of seeing 
the school so far endowed by free contributions that it was recog- 
nized by the state. In addition to these purely ecclesiastical 
enterprises, the Old Catholics have developed also a large activ- 
ity on the part of their congregations in the direction of efforts 
for social amelioration, in which the aggressive life of Catho- 
licism expresses itself more freely and more purely than in other 
directions. In order to protect themselves against the propa- 
gandism of the ‘‘Sisters of Charity,” they have founded several 
deaconess-houses. They have in addition established for the 
benefit of pastors and their families a burial fund, a pension 
system, and a fund for widows and orphans; also a number of 
scholarships for theological students, and a publication society 
for the dissemination of Old Catholic literature. In the sepa- 
rate congregations there are flourishing societies of women and 
of young people, sociables, choral societies, lectures, and con- 
gregational entertainments. Although the congregations are 
made up of all ranks, and the rich are but sparsely represented 
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in them, liberality in giving has shown itself to a very remark- 
able degree. The 15,000 Prussian Old Catholics alone had, 
according to von Schulte, up to the year 1883 contributed 
half a million marks for church purposes; those of Bavaria, 
Hesse, and Baden had made corresponding contributions, and 
since that time a still larger amount has been added. They 
have not only untiringly taxed themselves for building churches, 
and given the bishop a beautiful edifice and more than a hun- 
dred thousand marks for his seminary at Bonn, but also sustain 
all the benevolent funds mentioned above, and beside all this a 
central fund from which the bishop may aid poor and distressed 
congregations. Finally, the Old Catholics from the beginning 
to this day have developed a wonderful literary activity, and 
have thus proved themselves to be an intellectual force of the 
present time. They publish in Germany two journals, a noted 
and learned one, the excellent Deutscher Mercur, of Munich, and 
a popular one, the Altkatholische Volksblatt, of Bonn. Further, 
there is published an excellent woman’s journal, the contribu- 
tions being all by women. Besides these in Germany, there are 
the Swiss, Dutch, French, and Italian organs, and the Jnterna- 
tional Theological Review, edited in Bern. A succession of clas- 
sical works, which contain material of great importance for us 
Protestants also, have since 1873 been sent forth by the leaders 
of the movement, von Ddllinger, von Schulte, Reusch, Rein- 
kens, Langen, and others, together with a profusion of litur- 
gical, polemic, practical, or popular pamphlets, and able men 
of the younger generation have risen up to follow in the literary 
footsteps of the great leaders, who are gradually dying off. It 
is ridiculous to think of a community which has shown such 
abundant signs of life as extinct. Recently those who have pro- 
nounced the body dead have had less to say. The legislatures 
and newspapers scarcely notice Old Catholicism, so that its con- 
dition has gradually become more peaceful and comfortable. In 
Protestant circles respect and sympathy for it are on the increase. 
Ill-treatment at the hands of the government seems in Prussia, 
at least, to have ceased. Even the Romanists have accepted 
it as an existing fact. When Bishop Reinkens died, two years 
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ago, the election and recognition of his successor, the suffragan 
bishop, Dr. Weber, were effected without difficulty. 

So much of Germany, the motherland of the Reformation, 
and ever to remain the land of its leadership. But outside of Ger- 
many also there is a progressing development of the movement 
to be noticed. To speak first of Switzerland, Old Catholicism 
has there passed through similar experiences; but also through 
seeming defeats it has been encouragingly strengthened. The 
cantonal governments have assumed very different attitudes 
towards the Catholic reform movement. The ultramontane can- 
tons still refuse it all recognition, as does Bavaria in Germany. 
In the mixed cantons the Culturkampf, opened by the removal 
of Bishop Lachat, lost itself in the sand, as in Germany, and 
the original partisanship of radical politicians in favor of the 
Catholic reform gave place,as with us in Germany, to a coquetry 
with Romanism which had its origin in shortsightedness and 
weakness of character. The violent act of Bern in giving free- 
dom from Rome to the French Jura congregations, when the 
internal conditions for such a step were not present in them as 
in German Switzerland, of course came to naught. At the end 
of the first term of office for which the pastors, gathered from 
every quarter, had been elected, Leo XIII granted his adherents 
what Pius IX had forbidden—that is, that they should acknowl- 
edge the ecclesiastical authority of Bern—and in consequence 
ultramontane pastors were elected to almost all these congrega- 
tions, so that there remained to Old Catholicism in the canton 
of Bern only four congregations. Still, this episode in the his- 
tory of Bern was of advantage to Old Catholicism, in that 
it retained the theological faculty which in the meantime had 
been founded there. In Geneva also the attempt to recognize 
but one Catholic church is approaching defeat, so that at pres- 
ent the mixed cantons generally have living side by side adher- 
ents of both Catholic confessions, who settle matters between 
them on a basis of majority and minority in the respective local- 
ities. The ultramontane cantons do not, to be sure, feel them- 
selves bound to exercise this justice, and the national authorities 
likewise forget that the protection of liberty of conscience is 
intrusted to them. In spite of this change for the worse in polit- 
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ical condition, the ‘Christian Catholic church of Switzerland ” 
has made good progress. Instead of the lost twenty-nine con- 
gregations in the Bernese Jura, which had been only apparently 
“Christian Catholics,” they have since 1880 formed thirteen new 
congregations of actual adherents. The reform cause has won 
the most signal victory in Lucerne, where, in spite of the exter- 
nal enmity, unhindered by the ultramontane government of 
Bern, which even took away from the “Christian Catholics” the 
church which had been assigned to them by the city authorities, 
they have formed a vigorous congregation of seven or eight 
hundred souls, which has also succeeded in building a beautiful 
church. The internal differences in Swiss Old Catholicism, which 
had their origin in experiments with the liturgy, were happily 
adjusted by the synod of 1880, and the form of service which 
was the outcome of the Old Catholic congress of 1894 was, as I 
can testify, exceedingly well prepared and edifying. As to the 
external progress of the reformed church, the report shows that, 
in 1876, 2,982 children received religious instruction; in 1880, 
3,987, of which 3,000 belonged to German Switzerland; in 1895, 
4,501. The entire number is estimated at more than 40,000. 
At the Easter communion of the “Christian Catholic” church 
many Roman Catholics participate. 

In Austria, also, Old Catholicism, in the face of the greatest 
obstacles, internal and external, has made fair progress. The 
lack of seriousness and the religious indifference in Austria are as 
great as the political and social power of Romanism. The first 
persons in Vienna to place themselves at the head of the protest 
movement were better adapted to embarrass than to advance it. 
It was not until the vigorous Pastor Milosch Czech placed him- 
self at the head of the Old Catholics of Vienna that a substantial 
congregation was formed, and this at present numbers somewhat 
more than two thousand souls. Besides this, there exists in 
Ried, in Upper Austria, a vigorous congregation of five hundred 
souls, which, when the old church once assigned to it was taken 
down on the pretext of street improvement, built with the aid of 
others of its faith a small church for itself. The attitude 
of the government towards Old Catholicism is as unfriendly 
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as can be conceived. Although the state did not recognize the 
Vatican decrees, the Old Catholics have been denied the legal 
character of Catholics, and robbed of all claim upon the church 
property and all the support from the state which all the other 
confessions enjoy. All administrative and police measures are, 
indeed, made use of in order to embarrass them, as, for instance, 
the expulsion of a priest from the city, and that contrary to law, 
though there was no ground of objection to him except his great 
influence. In spite of all this, in German north Bohemia a 
flourishing flock of Old Catholics has been formed, while the 
struggle for existence on the part of the German nationality in 
the empire, with its tendency to Slavic preponderance, shows 
itself here as at the same time a struggle for emancipation from 
the Roman hierarchy. From Warnsdorf, where the govern- 
ment could not refuse recognition to an Old Catholic congrega- 
tion, a whole system of branch churches has been formed, 
embracing not less than ten thousand souls. They own several 
churches built by themselves, and would long ago have formed 
a considerable number of congregations if the government had 
not attached to the recognition of them impossible conditions. 
As these brave people, chiefly farmers and factory laborers, 
have not the means to endow a bishop of their own for Austria, 
and foreign bishops are not permitted to officiate in that empire, 
the Vienna pastor, Czech, has been chosen provisionally as epis- 
copal administrator, and has recently settled in Warnsdorf, the 
center of the north Bohemian movement. The situation in 
Italy is more tolerant and free, but there is lacking among the 
Latin nations, as Bishop Herzog declares, that deeper religious 
sentiment and that higher culture which draw the German Catho- 
lics to truth and liberty in matters of religion. And yet the Old 
Catholic reform has made a beginning even in Italy, and, indeed, 
starting from the immediate environment of the pope. Count 
Campello, a canon of St. Peter’s and a scion of an old Roman 
noble family, became in his mature years acquainted with the Holy 
Scriptures, which, in the course of his education for the higher 
service of the papal church, he had never seen, and was so 
affected by them that he threw away his honors and his income 
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in order to become the bearer of the gospel to his people. Filled 
with the conviction that if the gospel was to become the 
religion of the people in Italy, it must remain in the popular 
Catholic form, he became the founder of an evangelical, national 
Catholic church, which was organized in 1891 and chose him as 
its bishop. In Umbria, where he began his missionary work, as 
well as in western Riviera, he has succeeded in founding 
congregations. Enthusiastic young fellow-laborers, educated 
under Bishop Herzog in Bern, assist him, and the extreme 
measures which the neighboring Roman bishops employed to 
keep the people away from his services evince the attractive 
power which he exerts. In France the highly gifted Hyacinthe 
Loyson made some sporadic impressions, but had no skill in 
organizing, and did not succeed in creating any congregational 
life. Finally he left the field to the Dutch Old Catholics, and 
they then founded a congregation in Paris, from which missions 
spread into the provinces. It is reported from Spain that an 
Old Catholic bishop, Cabrero by name, has his six congrega- 
tions in that land of fanatical intolerance, and is protected by the 
English. From Ceylon also there are reported three Portuguese 
congregations and an Old Catholic bishop. There are from 
eight to ten thousand Old Catholics in the United States, with a 
bishop and seven pastors, and still more numerous congregations 
in Mexico. All these facts afford clear evidence that the Old 
Catholic reform has taken root in the Christianity of the whole 
world, though it is yet in its feeble infancy. 

The claim of Old Catholicism to be ecumenical in character 
rather than national or local, however, rests not only upon the 
fact that it has representatives in various nations and parts of 
the earth, but also upon its cultivation of friendly relations with 
other Christian confessions ; thus in contrast with the Church of 
Rome, which anathematizes all Christian bodies not in obedience 
to her, Old Catholicism maintains the true catholic idea. In 
Germany a fraternal relation has been developed between the 
Old Catholics and the more liberal-minded Protestants, and this 
is constantly increasing. The present bishop, Dr. Weber, has 
several times attended the annual meetings of the Evangelical 
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Alliance, and in local meetings of the same has delivered many 
addresses. Protestant friends have, in turn, taken part in Old 
Catholic festivals, and have sought to aid the Old Catholic 
cause. The Old Catholics have also sought federation with 
other churches having an episcopal organization. They have 
not aimed, indeed, at fusion, for they hold to the independence 
of the several national churches, but at the recognition that they 
all belong to the one ecumenical church which rests upon the 
dogmatic and episcopal foundation of the early church, and 
can, therefore, practice communion with each other. These 
negotiations have, however, thus far led to no tangible result. 
Noy do I think that such a result would be of any great value, 
for there are among the Anglicans those who emphatically 
desire to be ‘‘ catholic,” and are at the same time wholly out of 
sympathy with the Old Catholics. The English Ritualists are 
on the way #0 Rome; the Old Catholics on the way from Rome. 
As for the Russian and Greek church, an active intercourse 
cannot take place with ecclesiastical bodies which are dead, 
that is, mere dogmatic mummies. Such intercourse is possible 
only with single living members of these churches, and this takes 
place in a most stimulating and helpful way in the Old Cath- 
olic international congresses, which are held alternate years, as 
also in the Jnternational Theological Review, for which arrange- 
ments are made at each biennial congress. On the other hand, 
there exists a veritable “‘union’’ of the Old Catholics of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Holland, and if the church of Utrecht 
has been able to render important services to the German Old 
Catholics, the gain has been greater on her own side, since, by 
contact with the German reform movement, this old church has 
been redeemed from stagnation and deadness, and drawn again 
into the living stream of the Christian church’s onward move- 
ment. An important documentary proof of this spirit and of 
the fellowship which is in course of development between the 
Old Catholics of Holland and German Switzerland is found in 
the common pastoral letter which their five bishops issued in the 
year 1889 in testimony of full ecclesiastical fellowship, and 
which briefly defines the conservatively catholic and still evan- 
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gelically free and broad-minded position of Old Catholicism. 
This common pastoral letter sets out from the canon of the 
quod semper, ubique et ab omnibus creditum est,and confesses to the 
ecumenic symbols and synods of the ancient church ; but it 
rejects in addition to the Vatican decree the dogma of the 
immaculate conception promulgated in 1854 by Pius IX, as 
also all the dogmatic decrees of the popes, so far as they stand 
in opposition to the doctrine of the ancient church. Of the 
Tridentine council it says: ‘We do not accept its decisions in 
relation to discipline, and accept its dogmatic decisions only in 
so far as they agree with the doctrine of the ancient church.” 
In regard to the Lord’s Supper, the interpretations given in the 
German Old Catholic catechism and mentioned above, which 
also agree essentially with the Augsburg confession, are 
repeated. In conclusion they add: ‘We hope that the efforts 
of the theologians will succeed, by firmly holding to the faith 
of the undivided church, in attaining to an agreement on the 
points in respect to which differences have arisen since the 
schism of the church. We exhort our clergy to emphasize in 
preaching and teaching, as of first importance, the essential doc- 
trines of the faith, which the various confessions hold in common ; 
in discussion of other subjects on which differences still exist 
carefully to avoid all violations of truth and love, and to guide 
the members of our congregations, both by precept and example, 
in their relations to those of other faiths, to conduct themselves 
according to the spirit of Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of us all. 
By a faithful holding to the doctrine of Jesus Christ, by reject- 
ing all errors mixed with it by men, all ecclesiastical abuses and 
hierarchical strivings, we believe we shall most effectually 
counteract the unbelief and the religious indifference which are 
the worst evil of our time.” 

The verdict in regard to Old Catholicism to be reached on 
the basis of these facts will, of course, vary according to the 
particular ecclesiastical point of view from which they are 
regarded; but a just one can be attained only by rising some- 
what above one’s own confessional position. In this way the 
writer explained in detail and justified his own position in his 
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Denk- und Schutzschrift,; written fifteen years ago, and may express 
himself here the more briefly. Doubtless the Protestantism of 
the Reformation has gone back more thoroughly and consist- 
ently to the original doctrine of Jesus and his apostles than has 
Old Catholicism ; and that any part of the treasure of evan- 
gelical knowledge relating to the Christian system which it has 
inherited should be given up and thus lost to the further devel- 
opment of the church is not to be thought of. On the other 
side, Protestantism in its progress has not developed a great 
church in the best sense catholic, but in the one-sided pursuit of 
dogmatic interests has split itself up into a number of denomi- 
nations which realize but feebly the original Christian ideal of the 
one flock of Christ, and the question is forced upon us whether in 
that part of Christianity which resisted the Reformation move- 
ment there may not have been the remnants of Christian life and 
force which, once released from association with Romish corrup- 
tion, might furnish beneficent elements which would render the 
Protestantism of the future more symmetrical and complete. It 
is true that Tridentine Catholicism up to and through the Vatican 
council has followed a course of development in which the 
untrue and un-Christian have more and more gained the upper 
hand, so that no negotiation with it can be thought of without 
treason to the principles of the Reformation and to Christianity. 
But it is the more significant that at the same time that part of 
the church which is innocent of participation in these corruptions, 
the original and universal church, has rescued itself from this 
relation, and, though only in the shape of a small model, has 
assumed the form of a church. So much the more does this 
model of an evangelical Catholic church, with the possibility of 
its becoming a church of freedom, appear providential, since on 
the one hand Protestantism, in its impulse to liberty, has so split 
itself up, and on the other hand Romanism has carried its 
enforcement of unity to the point of strangling all freedom of 
conscience. The present increase of the power of the infallible 
pope cannot and will not continue. It is the divine law of his- 


* Der Altkatholicismus, eine Denk- und Schutzschrift an das evangelische Deutsch- 
land, 3te Auflage, Halle, E. Strien. 
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tory that developments which do not spring out of the truth 
fall into ruin at the very moment when they are about to place 
the keystone of triumph in the structure. A prodigious reac- 
tion against the advance of the Romish-Jesuit enslaving of the 
mind is at hand. Whether the crisis shall not simply destroy, 
but also restore, will depend upon the faithfulness of non- 
Roman Catholic Christendom. Then the moment will have come 
when the Old Catholic reform-church, small though it is today, 
will be able to enlarge itself so as to become an ark of refuge for 
all the pious souls who groan under the yoke of the papacy. 
Then, also, the time will have come for Protestantism to remember 
that in the thought and will of God evangelic and Catholic are 
not mutually contradictory terms, but conceptions each of which 
tends to approach and to complement the other. To everyone 
who looks upon Old Catholicism as in this or in any sense a 
God-given germ of a better future belongs the duty of protect- 
ing it with all his power against those who would destroy it. 




















THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JESUS. 


By BENJAMIN W. BACON, 
Yale University. 

THE disposition, so manifest in modern historians of the life 
of Jesus, to scrutinize our records of his teaching for indirect 
evidence of his unknown personal history, and most of all to 
search diligently for any gleam of reflected light cast back into 
that all-important period when his Messianic consciousness was 
ripening toward its bloom, is one which commends itself equally 
from the religious and scientific point of view. If conducted 
with due reverence, no research can be so rich in helpful return 
to the devout spirit. If conducted with due regard to the canons 
of logic and evidence, no critical inquiry can be more reasonably 
hopeful of illuminating results in the highest sphere of history. 
For if, as all experience teaches, a living experience of truth be 
the indispensable condition of power and effectiveness in setting 
it forth, we must account for the unique power and vitality of 
the sayings of Jesus by the fact that he speaks out of the full- 
ness of the deepest experience of a living, growing, struggling 
human spirit." His living truths are his own flesh and blood, 
born, like every truth we can call really our own, in the birth- 
throes of mental and spiritual wrestling. Even without the 
express testimony of the evangelist to the fact of Jesus’ men- 
tal and spiritual growth (Luke 2:52), we might infer from the 
intensity and soul-felt ardor of many a recorded utterance that 
here, if ever, Lowell’s words find worthy application : 

Every word that he speaks has been fierily furnaced 
In the blast of a soul that has struggled in earnest. 

The gospel record is not wanting in instances of fiery ordeals 
out of which the Son of Man comes forth transfigured and glori- 
fied, from the temptations of the wilderness to the agony of 
Gethsemane. Nor is it lacking either, for those whose gaze is 


* Cf. Luke 6:45. 
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bent on that which must lie beneath the surface, in sayings which 
still glow with the heat of the soul-conflict out of which they 
issue. On the morrow after that first thrilling sabbath in 
Capernaum, when the cure of the demoniac in the synagogue 
had startled the whole city into the consciousness of the prophet 
in their midst, with his endowment of mighty powers of healing, 
and had brought them by thousands to Peter’s door, we find 
Jesus settling—so wisely—the first great question of his public 
ministry: whether to follow this tempting path of the healer, 
the miracle worker, thronged everywhere by wondering, exultant 
crowds; or to deny himself, save on special occasion, to the 
multitudes which sought relief for their physical ailments. It 
was in the solitude of prayerin the gray twilight outside the city 
that this decision was reached. ‘In the morning, a great while 
before day, he rose up and went out, and departed into a desert 
place, and there prayed.” The answer to the exultant urgency 
of ‘“‘Simon and them that were with him” with their “All are 
seeking thee’’—the quiet, inexorable: ‘‘ Let us go elsewhere into 
the next towns, that I may preach there also, for that is the end 
for which I came forth’’—had come to him while they were still 
dreaming of the triumphs of the sabbath past and the’ greater 
wonders that should come on the morrow.’ 

But there are outward experiences of Jesus, as well as these 
lonely vigils and nights of prayer in the wilderness or on the 
mountain top, which we cannot but feel are reflected in his 
teaching. One incident in particular, which the gospels naturally 
pass over with the lightest touch candor would permit, was of a 
character to cut more nearly to the quick than any mere priva- 
tion or suffering at the hands of foes. It was not long after the 
beginning of Jesus’ career as a public preacher in Galilee that 
he sat teaching a great throng in Peter’s house in Capernaum. 
Then came his mother and his brethren, and standing without © 
sent word to ask him to come forth to them, “desiring to lay 
hold on him; for they said, he is beside himself.” The alter- 
native was to consent to an interruption of his ministry by force 
—an interruption which, in spite of the care manifestly taken to 


2 Mark 1 : 32-38. 
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avoid a scene, must be both humiliating and destructive of his 
influence; or else a severing of the ties of home and kindred. 
Can we imagine any other decision than that which follows? “ He 
answered: ‘Who is my mother and my brethren?’ And looking 
round on them which sat round about him he said, ‘ Behold my 
mother and my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is my brother and sister and mother.’”’3 It was a 
renunciation of earthly kindred for such as God might give him 
in their place. But he surely did not deny himself to his mother 
and his brethren without apang. Nor can wethink this costliest 
earthly sacrifice of his own was absent from his mind when he 
turned to the multitudes ready with a light heart to follow him 
to Jerusalem, and said: “If any man cometh unto me and doth 
not hate his own father and mother and wife and children, 
and brethren and sisters, yea and his own life also, he cannot 
be my disciple.” + Still more certainly must we think of Jesus’ 
own experience as the ground for his confident assurance to 
those who claimed to have left all and followed him: “ Verily 
I say unto you, there is noman that hath left house, or brethren, 
or sisters, or mother, or father, or children, or lands for my sake 
and the gospel’s sake, but he shall receive a hundred fold now in 
this time, houses and brethren and sisters and mothers and 
children and lands, with persecutions; and in the world to come 
eternal life.’’5 

It would not be difficult to find in other sayings probable 
traces of Jesus’ feeling of homelessness, mitigated only by the 
limitless hospitality of strangers who heard the word of God 
and did it. Even more instructive would it be if we knew 
the wrestlings of soul out of which come to us his sweeping 
declarations concerfing the omnipotence of faith, the absolute, 
unlimited resources of prayer. In such things his words have 

3 Mark 3: 20, 21, 31-35. 

4Luke 14:26. 


5 Mark 10:29, 30. Is there significance in the order “home, brethren, sisters, 
mother” in both verses, and the entire omission of “father” in vs. 30? Cf. 6:3. 
6 Cf. Matt. 8:20 =.Luke 9:58, and Matt. 19:12, where celibacy undertaken “for 


the kingdom of heaven’s sake” may be thought of in connection with others besides 
John the Baptist. 
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the ring, not merely of one who knows, but of one who knows 
how he knows and has won his pearl of truth at great price. 

Such side-lights upon the inner history of Jesus, inferred 
from occasional sayings, are all too little appreciated. But we 
have in mind for our present consideration what fairly deserves 
to be called the “autobiography” of Jesus, as being a direct 
narrative of his own inner experience, and covering the whole 
significance of his Messianic career. Unless the drift of all our 
best modern criticism be wrong, and the united judgment of 
such scholars as B. Weiss, Wendt, and Beyschlag completely at 
fault, the gospels preserve to us in their oldest elements not 
merely an allusion by Jesus to his own inner history—this we 
certainly have in Mark 3:27—but a positive autobiographic 
discourse from Jesus’ own lips, veiled and symbolical in form, as 
we might expect from the nature of the subject, but rich as one 
of the parables themselves in meaning. We have, in short, not 
merely the allusion to the fact, but Jesus’ own account of it in 
the story of the temptation, that struggle in which the Son of 
Man had proved himself able to enter into the house of the 
strong man armed, the Prince of this world, bind him, and set 
his bondslaves free. If this be so, Jesus himself has placed in 
our hands the key to his Messianic consciousness—a master- 
key to the deepest problems of the New Testament. 

It is true that in proposing the exploitation of the story of 
the baptism and temptation as the true storehouse of knowledge 
for an understanding of Jesus’ self-consciousness, we are advan- 
cing nothing new. Doubtless we can add little to the profound 
chapter of Beyschlag entitled “The Messianic Call.”7 Here 
the fundamental truth is grasped with unerring precision: the 
story of the vision at Jordan and the temptation in the wilder- 
ness are rightly made “the beginning of the gospel of Jesus the 
Christ the Son of God” because they set forth (1) How Jesus 
came to believe himself the Messiah ; (2) now he framed his con- 
ception of the Messiah of God by rejecting the false type of 
Messiahship according to men.’ In two respects, however, there 

7 Leben Jesu, 1885, Vol. I, pp. 209-43. 


8 We owe much to the careful and sympathetic study of B. Weiss, whose Leben 
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may be seen to be reason for reconsideration of the narrative; 
first, for a better understanding of its historical setting; sec- 
ond, for a more consistent view of the subject Jesus seems to be 
treating in it, viz., the origin of his Messianic self-conscious- 
ness. 

Unfortunately it is not allowable even today to take the 
story of the baptismal vision and the temptation in the symbolic 
sense which one of Jesus’ intimate hearers might naturally give 
it, until at least a part of the work already well done by such 
scholars as those above referred to is done over again. At the 
utmost the current modern conception of the baptismal vision 
has reached the point of view of Theodoret: omtacia jv, ov 
gious, TO hawdpevov,— ov vais Hv To Secxvipevov, AAA TvevpaTiKy 
Oewpia. It has barely concluded that the heavens which split in 
twain are not a visible and tangible dome, floor of the dwelling 
of God, and that it is better with the oriental source (and 


Jesu must be read side by side with Beyschlag’s; but in this instance it must be 
apparent to the careful reader that Beyschlag is right in recognizing the moment of 
the baptismal vision as that in which, for the first time, and with overwhelming force, 
the conviction burst upon Jesus of his personal call to the Messiahship. The attempt 
of Weiss to carry back this conviction to some unknown time in Jesus’ boyhood, and 
to regard the baptismal vision as a mere corroboration of a conviction reached by 
slow degrees in quiet ripening of thoughtful conviction; or as the mere divine sum- 
mons to begin his work —in reality the imprisonment of John fulfilled this office — 
takes away the most vital significance of both narratives. The baptismal vision is 
then no longer the calling from God, without which no amount of conscious sinless- 
ness or sense of unique fellowship with God would have permitted Jesus to harbor for 
a moment the thought of his personal Messiahship, or to welcome the belief of others. 
Antedating thus the Messianic consciousness makes Jesus do precisely what he would 
certainly not have done, and what Heb. 5:5 expressly says he did not —“ glorify him- 
self to be made a high priest.” And not only so, but it takes away all psychological 
significance from the temptation. If Jesus had long since determined his Messianic 
calling in his own mind, why this overwhelming revulsion of feeling? Why the 
necessity for repudiating a host of unworthy conceptions of the Messiahship? On 
the contrary, the very story of the baptismal vision itself appears to us the absolute 
contradiction of Weiss’ extraordinary dictum (p. 281): “Er [Jesus] wusste von keinem 
Moment, wo geschichtlich die Erwahlung Gottes sich an ihm vollzogen hatte, wo die 
Liebe Gottes sich ihm zugewandt.” If there be any force whatever in the striking 
aorist evdéxnoa, it is precisely this “historical moment” to which it points. This 
historical moment, however, in which Jesus became aware that the choice of God 
had fallen upon him as “the Beloved” of Isa. 42: 1-4, does not, of course, exclude 
such unconscious preparation on his part as the early choice of celibacy “ for the king- 
dom of heaven’s sake,” Matt. 19:12. 
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Mark?) to take in a subjective sense the description: ‘“‘ And 
straightway, coming up out of the water, de saw the heavens 
rent asunder, and the Spirit as a dove descending upon him: 
and a voice came out of the heavens, Zhou art my beloved Son, 
in thee I am well pleased,”? rather than with Luke, the matter- 
of-fact Gentile and occidental, to understand an outward phe- 
nomenon : “the heaven was opened, and the holy Ghost descended 
in a bodily form, as a dove upon him.’”’*° Current interpretation 
has no inkling as yet of the important fact that the preaching 
and teaching of Jesus and the apostles was ‘of Jews, to Jews, 
among Jews,” to whom the vision, the voice from heaven (the 
>p Ma of the Talmud), the personification of the evil Power as 
“Satan,” and of the agencies of God as ‘angels,’ were stereo- 
typed forms of thought, current symbols too familiar to need 
explanation, symbols which to Gentiles like Luke, and to a 
Gentile church of the second generation, are already beginning 
to take on a concrete form and so becoming unintelligible. 

So in regard to the temptation; the utmost we may be 
permitted to assume is that the crudely literal interpretation of 
the medizval theology is on the wane. Men have at last decided 
not to think of the tempter in the wilderness as a visible devil, 
nor of the exceeding high mountain from whence are to be seen 
‘all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them” as an 
actual mountain, nor of the taking of Jesus to the pinnacle of 
the temple in company of Satan as an actual bodily carrying off 
by the devil. It is too difficult to form the mental conception 
of a personal Satan, a mountain of the character described, a 
bodily presence (for how else could it be a trial to cast oneself 
down?) in company with Satan on the wrepvyor of the temple, 
before all Israel assembled in the temple court (else what use in 
the miracle ?), which should yet leave no trace in the memory 
of the people. We should like to believe that another reflection 
may also have contributed to the downfall of the old literal 
view, viz., that it is unworthy our thought of the Redeemer to 
conceive him as liable willingly or unwillingly to be rapt away 


9Mark 1:10, II. 


Luke 3:21, 22. 
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by Satan, and still more unworthy to think of him as actually 
tempted by such bare-faced iniquity and folly.” 

But how, then, should we account for the dominance of the 
vision theory, which in our day has come to take the place of 
the medizval crudity, and which regards Jesus as having been 
exposed to just these temptations in just these forms; only not 
in the body, but in some trance, or ecstatic, abnormal condition ? 
Such a theory has surely no great respect for either his physical, 
mental, or moral constitution. It is just as unnatural as its pre- 
decessor, just as much out of relation to psychologicai laws as 
the former to physical, and it certainly has no support whatever 
in the text, which knows of no trance or vision either here or 
elsewhere in the life of Jesus, though the New Testament writers 
on occasion are not chary of visions.” 

Rather than suppose that such visions could spontaneously 
arise in the soul of Jesus, or on the other hand be sent upon him 
for no apparent reason by God, it were surely better to accept 
the mythological interpretation of Holtzmann ef a/.: the temp- 
tations are the attempt of a Christian of the second generation 
to fill up the vacant “forty days” of Mark 1:13 on the basis of 
Israel’s temptations in the wilderness, or ( Pfleiderer) on the 
basis of the tempting demands made upon Jesus during his public 
career. 

1! We willingly recognize that the order of Luke is the most infelicitous of all his 
attempts to restore that lost attribute of the early gospel sources (Luke 1:3; cf the 
Papias fragment). Matthew’s order is certainly more original in placing the tempta- 
tion in which Satan reveals his identity last; for how could Jesus withhold his final 
imaye carava and submit to further solicitation, after his companion’s identity 
was known? Luke, the occidental literalist, has doubtless put the temptation at the 
temple last from geographical considerations. But, even with the order of Matthew, 
can the Son of God be ,“ tempted” to worship the devil? Were a loaf of bread, an 
Icarus flight like that of Simon Magus (Constit. Apost., ii, 14; vi, 9) before the gaping 
multitude in the temple court, and “ the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them,” 
inducements to the mind of Jesus? The medizval theory in its purity could avoid this 
difficulty by attributing very childish stupidity to the devil —which it was always ready 
enough to do. But what shall we say to its modern successor, the so-called vision 
theory (see above), which suggests that ¢hese were the types of delusive enticement 
which spontaneously sprang up in the pure and spiritual mind of Jesus, or were 
infused there by some supernatural power ? 


12 The rationalistic explanations : an emissary of the Sanhedrim, or other human 
tempter, are hardly worth refuting. 
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But there are greater objections to the mythical theory than 
the lack of adequate motive in the Jewish Messianic expectations 
or in the luxuriant ideas of the early church (Beyschlag), objec- 
tions greater than the implied necessity for surrendering the 
whole story of the wilderness sojourn as unhistorical (Weiss). 
One need only ask: (1) How far back toward the origins of the 
synoptic tradition must a narrative be dated which is presup- 
posed by Mark 1:13, and which Matthew and Luke have 
taken in almost identical form from a common source? (2) 
What chance of acceptance in the church at that period—cer- 
tainly within the lifetime of eyewitnesses—would a fictitious 
narrative have, which dealt with such a subject in so extraordi- 
nary a way? A candid answer will show that on purely historico- 
critical grounds the mythical theory is untenable. On the con- 
trary, the very boldness of its subject, the very singularity of its 
form, so characteristically and unmistakably Jewish, finally the 
profound truthfulness of its representation of the mind of Christ — 
unless we wholly mistake its meaning—are proofs of its deriva- 
tion from the earliest and highest of all authorities. 

On the other hand it would be useless to deny that there are 
also objections to the theory of an autobiographic discourse 
—objections thus far unsolved. Only, so far as known to the 
present writer, these objections are all such as may be included 
in one of two groups: @) such as flow from failure to distinctly 
realize the historical occasion, objections which need not have 
arisen if our leading authorities, instead of leaving us with the 
bare statement that the ultimate source must be ‘‘some discourse 
of Jesus,” had proceeded to tell us, as with the means at their 
command they might have done, what discourse, and why, and 
when, and how; 0) such as flow from misunderstanding of the 
character and connection of this discourse. These, in our judg- 
ment, might have been obviated if our critical authorities had not 
themselves been misled by an over-refinement of critical keen- 
ness. 

Wendt, in spite of a strong inclination to derive this narra- 
tive (the temptation), just on account of its pregnant, figurative 
garb, from personal later communication by Jesus to his dis- 
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ciples,*3 nevertheless has not included it in his restoration of the 
“Logia,” although it certainly meets his very simple canon 
(discursive matter common to Matthew and Luke not found 
in Mark). His reason is that “inthis work [the ‘Logia’] only 
such sayings of Jesus and historical scenes would seem to have 
been described as the author himself had witnessed.”"* But if 
he had reflected that the only possible time in which Jesus could 
have uttered such a discourse was toward the end of his ministry, 
after the question of his Messiahship, and the sense in which it 
should be understood, had been broached to the Twelve —this the 
pivotal question of the temptation, as Wendt himself recognizes — 
he would have found no difficulty in placing it in such a histori- 
cal setting that the apostle Matthew could himself be an ear- 
witness. True, it does not now occupy such a position; neither 
is it in its present form a discourse. But that is only because, 
seeing it to be autobiographical, Mark naturally placed his 
reference to it at that point in his chronological account where 
the event would fall in the story of Jesus’ life, rather than the 
time of narration; and Matthew*s and Luke, following suit, 
altered the discourse into narrative form and placed it in chrono- 
logical order, just as we should expect them to do with auto- 
biographic material. 

If anything is to be reckoned an assured result of modern 
criticism, accepted by all our authorities, it is that Mark is right, 
as against certain disputed appearances of the other gospels, in 
representing the confession of Peter at Czsarea Philippi” as the 
first unambiguous accepted recognition of Jesus as Messiah by 
others, or claim to the title and office on his own part. On any 
other supposition Jesus’ solemn welcome of Peter’s great intuition, 
as an inspiration from heaven not revealed to him by flesh and 
blood, his reciprocal recognition of Peter as the first ‘“‘stone”’ of 
the great edifice yet to be reared, the ‘‘new temple” made with- 
out hands, his bestowal upon him as the “first confessor” of the 
symbol of the keys of the kingdom, and the power of “binding 

13 Lehre Jesu, Vol. Il, p. 71. %4 Jbid., Vol. I, p. 210. 

15S The evangelist, not the apostle, author of the “ Logia.” 

16 Mark 8 : 27-33 = Matt. 16 : 13-23= Luke 9: 18-22. 
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and loosing” in the new community yet to be founded on the 
doctrine of his Messiahship, are incomprehensible. The solemn 
charge to the Twelve “ that they should tell no man that he was 
the Christ ”’ is incredible if there had been a previous communica- 
tion of the fact toothers. It had been, on the contrary, a secret 
locked in Jesus’ own breast, till now in the strict privacy of 
remote Cesarea Philippi he took the Twelve into his confidence 
and told them both who the Messiah is, and what the career 
that lies before him. It remained with this exception a secret, 
until Jesus, having made his preparations, announced to all Israel 
assembled at the Passover by one symbolic act both the fact and 
the character of his Messianic claims, fulfilling of set purpose 
the prophecy: 
Zion, behold, thy King cometh unto thee ; 


He is meek and lowly and bringeth salvation, 
Riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass.’ 


Not merely is the supposition of any intimation of Jesus’ 
Messiahship prior to Peter’s confession inconsistent with Jesus’ 
own words, and with the talk of the people as reported to him 
by the Twelve ; it is incredible on purely historical grounds that 
Jesus should have cast such a firebrand among his inflammable 
Galilean hearers as to suggest by a single avoidable word his 
Messianic claims, until at least his preaching had served to 
thoroughly disabuse their minds of the current political concep- 
tion. We may even say that if he had not observed this 


17 The question whether or not Jesus could have used the title Son of Man prior 
to Ceesarea Philippi is of subordinate importance. Ifhe did so, it was ambiguous (John 
12:34; ¢f. Matt. 16:13), and, in spite of Dan. 7 : 13 (“ason of man”) and the possible 
Messianic use in Enoch, could have meant no more ¢o Jesus’ hearers than an enigmatic 
functionary charged in some way with bringing in the kingdom of God. It is notori- 
ous that until the last Jesus’ preaching of the kingdom is impersonal. The Johannine 
discourses are a problem by themselves. er contra, the notion that Jesus did not 
himself arrive at the conviction that he personally was God’s chosen Messiah until 
some time during the public ministry not merely relegates the whole story of the baptis- 
mal vision to the sphere of romance, but contradicts the authoritative “ But I say unto 
you” of the Sermon on the Mount. Moreover, it attributes to Jesus a course of initial pre- 
cipitancy and subsequent perplexity which would inevitably lead to vacillation and 
final despair, the very opposite qualities from those which really mark him out from the 
beginning : a steady, progressive, struggling, but ultimately victorious faith in his Messi- 
anic calling, as from God and destined to be vindicated by God, in the final outcome. 
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obvious precaution, the catastrophe which actually followed in 
less than a week after the publication of his claim would have been 
precipitated immediately. We can hardly emphasize too strongly 
the importance and the certainty of this datum of historical criti- 
cism: Jesus did not make himself known as the Messiah until 
his public ministry in Galilee had been brought to a forced con- 
clusion.® 

The inference from this critical datum as to the story of the 
temptation is unavoidable. If from Jesus at all—and who else 
could report the scenes of that desert solitude, scenes from the 
inner chambers of Jesus’ own deepest experience ?—its narra- 
tion belongs to the closing weeks of the ministry, during or 
after the journey up to the last Passover. For the reiterated 


refrain of the tempter is this: ‘Jf thou art the Son of God, do 
thus and so.” 


But it is not merely possible to fix with certainty a terminus a 
quo before which the story of the temptation cannot have been 
related. It is possible, by reasoning which, though in part a 
priori, may well seem almost equally conclusive, to determine 
the very occasion on which the autobiographic discourse was 


#8 Emphasis upon this fact is the more important because an eager desire to rescue 
at all hazards the historicity of the Johannine discourses has led otherwise excellent 
authorities to blink a part of its significance. One can hardly assume with Beyschlag 
et al, that Peter’s confession was merely a recognition of Jesus as the Messiah in a 
new sense, beyond that of John 1: 41 f., and still do justice to the historical situation. 
Even if with certain conservative authorities we should adopt the improbable view 
that Jesus’ early ministry was largely occupied with efforts to repress a conviction that 
he was the Messiah, of course in the pre-Christian sense, to which the testimony of 
John, or of the events, had given rise, still the result is the same for our contention : 
Jesus could not have used language encouraging to this conviction before Czsarea 
Philippi. There is, however, a single exception — but one which emphatically proves 
the rule. The enigmatical form of the question and answer in the incident of Luke 
7:18-23 suggests that both John and Jesus were exchanging messages which the 
bystanders, the disciples, and even the bearers of the message, would not understand 
in a Messianic sense. er contra, it would also appear that John the Baptist on this 
point was, to a certain extent, in the confidence of Jesus, though whether by imparta- 
tion of John to Jesus, as maintained by Weiss and Beyschlag, or of Jesus to John, 
according to our contention, must be determined later. At any rate it is clear from 
both question and answer that Jesus’ interpretation of his Messianic calling was a 
stumbling-block to John; for, though greatest of the prophets, he was less than the 
least in the kingdom. 
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uttered, and by this determination to remove coincidently all 
that class of objections to the symbolic interpretation which 
rest upon the singularity of the utterance, whether in form or 
content. 

It is indeed true, as must occur to us at once when this 
interpretation is proposed, that any narration of his personal 
experience would be a feature altogether unique in our record 
of the life of Jesus. His teaching is anything but egotistic. 
True, in the fourth gospel, and some exceptional passages in 
the synoptic tradition, he makes himself the subject of his dis- 
course ; but never personally. Even in the fourth gospel it is 
always officially, by virtue of his Messianic office and claims, 
and as the Chosen of God that he sets himself before his hearers. 
Can we then imagine such a thing as an autobiographic discourse, 
a revelation of his own inner and private experience to the dis- 
ciples? Yes; but on one occasion only, and under such cir- 
cumstances only as made such a revelation of the sacred mys- 
teries of his own inner consciousness a moral necessity. Even 
then the revelation will hardly have been in tangible, concrete 
form, but rather veiled in such symbolic imagery as befits the 
intimate sacredness of the subject, and such as the oriental 
teacher knows so well how to employ and his hearer to interpret. 
It may, perhaps, have been impersonal in form, as when Paul, 
driven to reveal the secrets of his inner life, writes of himself: 
“I know a man in Christ fourteen years ago caught up into 
paradise . . . . on behalf of such an one will I glory, but on 
mine own behalf will I not glory.” But when, if ever, occurred 
that unique occasion in the life of Jesus which could impel him 
by moral constraint to lay open to the Twelve the story of his 
Messianic consciousness, how he received it, how he defended 
it from assault? We answer: At Cesarea Philippi. For he 
who lays claim to the Messianic office must, in justice to his 
hearers, make known both on what ground he has come to 
believe himself called of God to this supremely exalted station, 
and also in what sense he understands his mission. This obliga- 
tion Jesus neither could nor would avoid. Nothing was more 
indispensable to the Twelve than to obtain such an insight into 
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his Messianic consciousness in its origin and nature as he alone 
could give them. Nothing was more in harmony with his wishes 
than to satisfy this inevitable want from the moment it was felt, 
by a narrative of his Messianic call, and of how, in his own 
experience, he had met the objections which, with the first ink- 
ling of his exalted claims, would be suggested to their minds. 
But it is not likely that he would recur to this subject in his 
public teaching, or mention it again even in private after having 
once laid bare his secret to the Twelve. That is the answer to 
the objection that Jesus nowhere else speaks of his personal 
experience. On the unique occasion when he does speak of it 
he would be more apt to use the symbolism and imagery of 
exalted prophetic discourse, ‘to speak in riddles,” as the dis- 
ciples elsewhere term it,’? than to use the language of ordinary 
intercourse, or even of popular teaching. That is the answer 
to the objection that the form and imagery are unusual.” 

Just as surely as it was impossible for one whose conception 
of the Messiah was so exalted and so religious as that of Jesus 
assuredly was, to arrogate to himself this office apart from some 
experience so overpowering that he must needs take it as the 
call of God—and no one seems better able to make this clear than 
B. Weiss himself, who yet rejects the obvious inference as to the 
baptismal vision—just so surely is it impossible that such a one 
should ask others to believe him the Chosen of God, and not 
relate to them in the same breath how it had been divinely made 
known to him; as Paul, from the moment that he knows his 
apostleship to be impugned, immediately tells the story of his 

9John 16: 29. . 

The form of the temptation story is by no means so unique as is commonly 
supposed. Jesus employs the same in speaking of the temptation of Simon and the 
Twelve : “Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath obtained leave to take you and sift you as 
wheat” (Luke 22: 31) is a bold adoption of the imagery of Job. “I beheld Satan as 
lightning fallen from heaven” {Luke 10:18) is no more and no less worthy of literal 
interpretation than the symbolism of the temptation story. As for the rebuke to 
Peter: ‘Get thee behind me Satan, thou art a stumbling-block unto me, for thou 
mindest not the things that be of God, but the things of men” (Matt. 16:33), the 
reader will have already divined the special relation into which we bring it with the 
autobiographic discourse. These should suffice to prove that the symbolism of the 


temptation story is at least not inconceivable in the mouth of Jesus. As for that of 
the baptismal vision, see pp. 544 ff. 
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“call.” This is our a priori ground for the conviction that the 
autobiographic discourse on which our accounts of both the 
baptism and temptation are founded was delivered at Czsarea 
Philippi in the connection of Matt. 16: 13-23. 

But fortunately we are not without confirmation a posteriori 
in the phenomena of the text itself. Of the synoptic accounts 
Matthew’s is by far the fullest, and yet seems to add nothing to 
that of Mark, or the still briefer story of Luke, which does not 
rightly belong in this connection. It is otherwise with the say- 
ing as to the requirement of unreserved loyalty on the part of 
every disciple (Mark 8 : 34-38 = Matt. 16: 24-26 = Luke 9:23- 
26). There is an obvious break here, the saying being addressed 
to ‘the multitude, together with his disciples.” The multitude, 
at Czsarea Philippi! Matthew and Luke feel the incongruity 
and alter, the one to Tots waOnrais avrod, the other to pds mavras. 
Moreover, both Matthew and Luke duplicate the sayings, mani- 
festly from another source, in a different connection, and even 
the fourth gospel inserts it later (cf Matt. 10:32f., 39; Luke 
12:8f.; 17:33; John 12:25 f.). What, then, if, in place of this 
dislocated material, we insert our autobiographic discourse? 
What will be the context? Before it the strangely harsh 
answer to Peter’s well-meant expostulation — quite too harsh 
in the absence of anything more to explain and soften— “Get 
thee behind me, Satan, thou art a stumbling-block unto me; 
for thou mindest not the things of God, but the things of 
men.” After it the vivid contrast to the career of humilia- 
tion which the Son of Man takes as the true interpretation of 
his earthly Messianic calling: ‘‘ For the Son of Man shall come 
in the glory of his Father, with his angels; and then shall he 
render unto every man according to his deeds. Verily I say 
unto you, there be some of them that stand here which shall in 
no wise taste of death, till they see the Son of Man coming in 
his kingdom.” 

* Gal. 1:11, 12. 

22 The form of Matt. 16:21-28 is most nearly original, needing only the removal 
of the portion corresponding to Mark 8 : 34,35, duplicated in Matt. 10: 39; John 8: 38 


Mark has again mingled in a saying which the parallels — Matt. 10 : 32 f. = Luke 12:8. 
f.— prove to belong elsewhere. Vs. 26, with its significant affinity with the third 
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Even the fourth gospel seems to have a further hint of con- 
firmation. For this gospel also has its account of the revelation 
of the secret of the Messiahship. Only, since it belongs in the 
author’s plan to bring forward Jesus as the Messiah from the 
very first (20:31), all this is related at the very outset, at the 
baptism of John, before the beginning of Jesus’ ministry. Here, 
too, the story begins with the confession of Simon (coupled with 
that of Andrew, Philip, and Nathanael), and the bestowal of the 
symbolic name Peter, and ends, like the synoptic account, with 
the assurance that they, his hearers, shall witness the glorification 
of the Messiah. But is it pure fancy if we see a kind of remi- 
niscence of the omitted story of the baptismal vision in the form 
of the promise here: “Ye shall see the heaven opened, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of 
Man”’?3 At the very least we get an instructive parallel for 
such symbolic utterances as this: “‘He saw heaven opened, and 
the Spirit as a dove descending upon him.” 

But our restoration of the lost context of the autobiography 
is not quite complete. There is one belated fragment which we 
must restore to its own. For certain obvious reasons, such as we 
might naturally expect to affect a compiler uncertain as to the 
“order,” * Mark introduces, immediately after the saying about 
seeing the Son of Man in glory, the story of the transfiguration. 
Equally obvious, but still more superficial reasons would suggest 
the bringing of it inimmediately before the question of the dis- 
ciples: ‘‘ How then say the scribes that Elias must first come ?”’ 
Matthew and Luke as usual follow suit implicitly. But of all 
possible occasions when the disciples might have brought up this 
objection, what one more really improbable than immediately 
after they have seen Elias with their own eyes? And over and 
above this, what relevance has the objection, “ Elias must first 
come”? Before what? Certainly not “before scenes of trans- 
figuration take place,” but ‘‘before Messias.” But this is as much 
temptation (“gain the whole world ’’), will then follow directly upon it. It may have 
furnished the occasion for Mark’s introducing before it the kindred but intrusive saying 
“to the multitude.” 


23John 1:35-51. 
24 Cf. the Papias fragment on Mark. 
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as to say that the subject of conversation is still the same as in 
16:13-28 (= Mark 8:27-9:1 = Luke 9:18-27), before the 
intrusion of the new event, and that the latter is absolutely 
ignored. In other words, Jesus is still speaking of his Messianic 
call. The disciples, since Peter’s false and worldly interpretation 
of the Messianic career has met such sharp rebuke, and since 
they have received an explanation of the true Messianic career 
Kata Ta TOU Geod, have now but a single further question to ask, 
and this not as an objection, but as a difficulty to be explained: 
What, then, of the expected previous coming of Elias? How 
say the scribes that Elias must first come? How significantly 
does the answer of Jesus lead back to the unwelcome prediction 
that had shocked the hope of Peter: “ Elijah indeed cometh 
and restoreth all things (Mal. 4:5,6); but I say unto you that 
Elijah is come already, and they knew him not, but did unto him 
whatsoever they listed. Even so shall the Son of Man also suffer of 
them. Then understood the disciples that he spake unto them 
of John the Baptist.” 5 

We have here in truth the very passage needed to make the 
setting of the autobiographic discourse complete. The story of 
Matt. 16:13—-17:13 should be read consecutively, omitting only 
16:24f.and 17: 1-9, and inserting in place ofthe former the story, 
related in Jesus’ own words, of his Messianic call. In its owncon- 
text this autobiography of Jesus will seem neither strange in 
subject nor incongruous in form. 

Having then found reason to reject the two views of the 
temptation which stand at the opposite poles of interpretation, and 
having refuted some objections against the view that the tempta- 
tion story is an autobiographic discourse of Jesus, we have next 
to consider a second and more comprehensive problem: Grant- 
ing that in the privacy of Cesarea Philippi Jesus may have given to 
the Twelve an insight into his own feeling as to true and false 
Messianic ideals, what have we that remains of that discourse, 
and what information does it convey as to the origin and nature 
of his Messianic consciousness? Its absolutely paramount 


25 Matt. 17:10-13. The sayings (Matt. 11: 10,14; Luke 7:24) cannot, of course, 
precede this. Were they uttered on the same occasion? 
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importance, if such a discourse can be discovered and interpreted, 
there will be none to dispute. We appealed but now to the 
improbability a priort that Jesus should have withheld from his 
intimates on such an occasion as Cesarea Philippi an account, 
shorter or longer, plainer or more enigmatic, of the Messianic 
call and his interpretation of it. If the disciples had, as we 
have claimed, the vight to expect this of him, we, their followers, 
have a still more obvious claim on them to transmit intact this 
vital ‘mystery of the kingdom.” Have they done so? And, if so, 
why this question as to the whereabouts of the story? 

It should scarcely be needful to remind the reader that a 
generation later than Paul and John and Mark something else 
had come in to take the place of the Messianic call as the ‘ begin- 
ning of the gospel of Jesus the Christ the Son of God ;” a story 
of his birth which, whether historically trustworthy or not, was 
certainly not heard from the lips of Jesus ; for so far from rest- 
ing his Messianic claims on questions of birth or pedigree, whether 
Davidic or plebeian, miraculous or commonplace, he has lifted 
himself to a totally different level by his question to the scribes : 
‘‘The Christ, whose Son is he ?”* But since the time when the 
idyllic birth-scenes of our first and third gospels first captivated 
the mind of the church, these have ever tended with well-nigh 
irresistible power to distract from what in the earlier time, and 
even, we may be sure, in the thought of the first and third evangel- 
ists themselves, was the real beginning of the Messiahship. For 
surely it is not the purpose of these chapters, these gospels 
before the gospels, to describe a part of Jesus’ conscious Messianic 
career, but only to oppose to the Adoptianism of the latter part 
of the first century the true doctrine that Jesus did not decome 
the Son of God, full of the Holy Ghost, at his baptism ; 
1 but was really so (although unconsciously) from the beginning.” 


26 Matt. 22 : 41-45. 


27 The fourth gospel meets the same heresy in a profounder way by appeal to the 
Pauline (not to say orthodox Jewish) doctrine of preéxistence. The purpose both of 
the infancy chapters of Matthew and Luke and the prologue of John is to meet these 
germs of a Cerinthian Gnostic theory. Docetic Gnosticism of this type laid hold of 
the striking contrast between the absolute obscurity of the life of Jesus before his bap- 
tism, and the sudden blaze of glory thereafter, as a convenient point of attachment for 
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Therefore let us not lay the blame on our evangelists, least of all 
on Mark, theearliestand simplest, if this key to the mind of Christ 
seems to us not to have been hung plainly enough before our eyes. 
What constituted “ the beginning of the gospel of Jesus the Christ, 
the Son of God,” in the oldest of our gospels, is not doubtful. 
It was the story of the baptismal vision and the temptation in 
the wilderness. 

But was the story of the baptismal vision then a part of the 
autobiographic discourse ? We have no hesitation whatever in 
affirming, despite the arguments of Weiss and Beyschlag com- 
bined, that this story was from the beginning, and must ever from 
the nature of the case have been, inseparable from that of the 
temptations. Great as is our debt to these scholars and critics, in 
attempting, as they do, to derive the story of the baptismal 
vision from intimations of John the Baptist, while they carry 
back the story of the temptation to Jesus as its ultimate source, 
they certainly introduce a great and needless confusion. 

One may be pardoned for the suspicion that an eagerness to 
defend the historicity of the fourth gospel has sometimes 
obscured critical insight. How irresistible is the impression of 
an actual experience of Jesus, as we read the eloquent descrip- 
tion of Beyschlag: ‘‘In the moment of baptism the conscious- 
ness of his Messianic calling was awakened by a meeting and 


its teaching of the descent of the spiritual zon Christ upon the fleshly man Jesus, on 
occasion of his baptism, retiring from him again at his passion, or shortly before. 
The apostle John we know to have antagonized Cerinthus. The difference between 
the mode of denial adopted by the Jewish Christian narratives of Matthew and Luke 
(2. e., of course, the Palestinian — not Judaistic — sources employed by our first and third 
evangelists) and the mode of the fourth gospel, is the difference between the Jewish 
and the Hellenistic (or Alexandrian) mode of reasoning; the former tells a story, the 
latter philosophizes. It is well for the church that it has both these forms of protest 
put forth — one in Ephesus, the other two in Palestine — by Christians of the first cen- 
tury, against making the baptismal vision the actual beginning of the indwelling of God 
in man. The primitive church well knew that the story was never meant by its author to 
bear any such sense of spiritual transfusion. It would be still better if the church would 
now refrain from the other extreme, and cease to empty the story of the baptismal 
vision and temptation of the sense which rightly belongs to it, implanted in it, as we 
are aiming to demonstrate, by Jesus himself. In its true sense, it is the occasion when 
Jesus became consciously the Son of God, and in the ensuing conflict of soul reached 
his own determination of the meaning and the truth of the revelation. 
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contact of his inmost being with the heavenly Father, and burst 
into existence: then with the feeling of an incomparable voca- 
tion, as with Saul when he became king, as with Luther when 
he came to know himself as the reformer chosen of God, powers 
and gifts till now unsuspected, such as the god-sent calling 
demanded for its carrying through, were naturally aroused within 
him.” *® Surely this means the baptismal vision of Jesus! This 
is—to use the figure applied but a line or two before —the 
opening under the sunbeam from heaven of the bud of Jesus’ 
pure nature, as yet unconscious of its own perfection, into the 
blossom of a self-realizing Messianic consciousness. The author 
himself seems to be conscious that he is dealing here with the 
inmost experience of Jesus’ soul. He seems to see him as he stands 
consecrating himself in the waters of that baptism which was to 
set apart a new and purer Israel than that which in the waters of 
the Red Sea had been “ baptized unto Moses,” till, coming up out 
of the water, ‘‘straightway he saw the heavens rent asunder, and 
the Spirit as a dove descending upon him: and a voice came out 
of the heavens, Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am well 
pleased.” 9 But no, says Beyschlag ; this is not the experience 
of Jesus, which appears thus sublimely pictured in the oldest of 
our gospels. This is the experience of John the Baptist! We are 
not, indeed, with Weiss, to conceive of the Messianic conscious- 
ness as originating earlier, or, indeed, at any other time than 
exactly this moment ; but, inasmuch as the fourth gospel repre- 
sents John the Baptist as the recipient of this vision, and as, 
furthermore, the vision is a phenomenon strange to the charac- 
ter of Jesus, and unlike the form of his communion with the 
Father, we must stand by Weiss in his precarious effort to find 
in the later version of Matthew traces of the synoptic account 
in harmony with John 1:32-34. But oh, how slender the thread 
of argument! Let us have it in full: ‘The representation of 
the oldest source is no longer absolutely pure in our first gospel, 
for it is shown by the comparison of parallel texts that the first 
half of vs. 16 is introduced from Mark. By this means the 
28 BEYSCHLAG, Leben Jesu, Vol. I, pp. 223-4. 
29Mark 1:10,11. As to the aorist evdéxnoa see pp. 530-31, note 8. 
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recipient of the vision is changed, although the vision itself still 
speaks of Jesus ; but the voice from heaven in vs. 17 shows dis- 
tinctly that in the original representation mention was made of 
a vision, not to Him, but to John. In it the consummation of 
the baptism was in the words: Then he suffered Him, 2. ¢., to be 
baptized (3:15), so that there followed immediately the vision 
which on the same occasion was granted to John.” 

The very utmost that could result from Weiss’ argument for the 
removal of vs. 16a, even if granted, would be a possible ambigu- 
ity of the avr@ (164 omitted, be it observed, by some of the 
best authorities), so that no more could be inferred from it than 
that some person ignorant of the facts might be led by it to 
falsely infer that in the representation of the “oldest source” 
John was the recipient of the vision. That the “ original repre- 
sentation’? may have labored under the disadvantage of this 
lack of definiteness in the personal pronoun, and so have given 
rise to the error of John 1: 32-34, we are quite prepared to admit, 
if necessary.» More Weiss’ argument does not prove, even if 
granted. But on what ground does it rest? Absolutely its 
only support is the change of the dath gol (the “voice from 
heaven’’) of Mark from the interpellative to the demonstrative 
form. The obtds éorw for od ef must bear the whole weight of the 
inference. But what compels us to suppose that the voice from 
heaven is then addressed to John ? Why may we not suppose 
that the evangelist conceives the story externally, as Luke does, 
and regards the heavenly voice as addressed to the bystanders, 
as in the transfiguration story ? Why may we not suppose, still 
more readily, that the first evangelist is here pursuing the course 
so habitual with him of making Mark’s scriptural quotations 
agree more exactly with the original, adopting the demonstra- 
tive form of the passage on which it certainly is based, viz., Isa. 
42:1-4 (quoted in Matt. 12:18-21), under the further influ- 
ence, we will say, of the dath gol in the transfiguration story ? 


* B. Weiss, Life of Christ, Transl., T. & T. Clark, Vol. I, p. 324, note. 

3*Such ambiguity of the personal pronoun is characteristic of Aramaic, but that 
the author of the (Aramaic) original source had different persons in mind as subjects 
in 154 and 16d is shown by 4:1, where the Spirit (the same which descends in 3: 16) 
leads Jesus — not John — into the wilderness. 
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There is certainly more than one explanation of the obtds éoruw 
more probable than the supposition that Mark and Luke are 
wrong, and John the Baptist was the recipient of the vision. 

Whatever our explanation of John 1:33 f., it is a psychologi- 
cal impossibility to suppose the vision in the mind of one man 
and both its antecedents and consequences in the mind of 
another. John was a prophet, and doubtless may have had 
visions, though, aside from the vision in question, we know of no 
more in his case than in his great disciple’s. But we may safely 
say that if John the Baptist had visions of the “ greater one who 
cometh, winnowing-fan in hand, to purge his floor, baptizing not 
with water but with fire,” 3* their elements were hardly of this 
type, the opening skies, the brooding dove, the voice of loving 
fatherhood filling out with a divine fullness of new meaning the 
words of Messianic prediction : 


Behold my servant whom I have chosen ; 

My beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased. 

I will put my Spirit upon him, 

And he shall declare judgment to the Gentiles. 
He shall not strive, nor cry aloud ; 

Neither shall anyone hear his voice in the streets. 
A bruised reed shall he not break, 

And smoking flax shall he not quench, 

Till he send forth judgment unto victory. 

And in his name shall the Gentiles hope.* 


In spite of John 1:29, it was not John the Baptist who 
resorted to the second Isaiah and the image of the suffering 
Servant of Jehovah for his favorite type of Messiah’s career, but 
rather one who so defined his calling from the time when he 
stood up to read in the synagogue at Nazareth3+ and who drew 

3? The introduction of “the Holy Ghost,” a baptism of still larger grace than the 
present, into John’s representation of the Messiah coming to judgment, seems to give 
a more Christian coloring to his preaching than seems really probable. Read Luke 
3: 7-9, 16 f., omitting in vs. 16 the words “the Holy Ghost and,” and observe the 
improved connection, the baptism of repentance vs. the baptism of judgment. 


According to Acts 1:5 it is Jesus who thus distinguishes Christian from Johannine 
baptism, and we agree with this author. Nevertheless, the point is not vital. 


33 Isa, 42: I-4, as quoted in Matt. 12: 18-21. 
3% Luke 4: 16-22, using Isa. 61:1 f. 
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closer and closer to the thought of the Great Exile as Calvary 
drew nearer and more inevitable. 

Not merely are the antecedents of the vision present in the 
mind of Jesus and absent from that of John the Baptist; the 
consequences point as conspicuously to the same result. It is 
Jesus, not John, who is overwhelmed at the revelation and 
“irresistibly impelled” toward the solitude where his conflict of 
soul may be fought out without distraction.35 It is Jesus who, 
the conflict once decided and the heavenly voice accepted as in 
truth a revelation from God, stands thereafter in a faith which 
not even the agony of Gethsemane nor the breaking heart of 
Calvary can shake, the faith that God will vindicate and give the 
victory even through death to his Son and Messiah. It is John 
who is “stumbled in him’’ and who doubts whether, after all, 
Israel must not ‘‘look for another’’ redeemer. 

True, we admit a confidential relation between the two as 
possible, or even probable. If the vision had been John’s, he 
would not have kept it from Jesus, and Jesus could not have 
received such a communication from his revered teacher and 
“prophet” unperturbed. But could he rest such a faith on any- 
thing less than a divine revelation? Could Jesus believe that 
God would deliver his Messianic call at second hand, through 
vision vouchsafed to another? John, on the other hand, had he 
really been the recipient of the vision, must have not only been 
permanently convinced of its certainty, but must have under- 
stood its content, in which case his later stumbling is incon- 
ceivable. 

But since the point is so vital, we cannot rest satisfied with 
arguments drawn from the psychological necessities of the case, 
but must briefly indicate how both the historical and literary 
unities corroborate our view. 

Historically we are reduced to the same confusion by suppos- 
ing the story of the baptismal vision to have emanated from John 
the Baptist, as when we suppose the temptation story, or any of 
those sayings which distinctly declare Jesus to be the Messiah, 


35 Mark 1:12 7d mvejua abrdv éxBddde, Matthew mitigates the strong expression 
to dvix6n; Luke bréorpever. 
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to have preceded Czsarea Philippi. Of the baptismal vision, at 
any rate, it is impossible to say that it does not present Jesus as 
“the Christ the Son of the living God” in the fullest and highest 
sense Claimed for Peter’s confession. Is it possible, then, to 
assume as historical the representation that John the Baptist 
related to various individuals, including directly and indirectly 
Andrew, John, and Peter, this account of the divine calling of 
Jesus, specially revealed to him from heaven; and at the same 
time to hold that Jesus, at least a year afterward, on the ground 
of an identical declaration by Peter, commended his superhuman 
insight in the solemn pronouncement: ‘Flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in Heaven” ?— 
But it is needless to repeat our historical argument against the 
possibility of placing the temptation discourse earlier than 
Czsarea Philippi. What applies to that applies with tenfold 
force to the story of the Messianic call. It is impossible that 
this secret should have been breathed by human lips, until Jesus 


P himself revealed it to the Twelve on that momentous occasion. 
The one exception is that which doubtless gave rise to the repre- 
sentation of the fourth gospel, certainly unhistorical in its pres- 


ent form, though just as certainly a genuine Johannine tradition: 
Jesus himself, perhaps, made known to John, after he had 
returned from the wilderness, what he afterward made known to 
the Twelve; but John, whatever mysterious and enigmatic 
words he may afterward have spoken concerning Jesus, most 
certainly respected his secret. 

We have one further argument by which to prove that Jesus, 
and not John, is the ultimate source of the story of the baptismal 
vision. It is that from literary relation, and it must serve at 
the same time both to set forth our interpretation of the auto- 
biographic discourse as a whole, and to refute the one objection 
yet unanswered, viz.: that vision is not characteristic of Jesus, 
nor appropriate to his type of mind, so far as we know it. 

Beyschlag has very properly and forcefully criticised the 
interpretation B. Weiss had given in his Leben Jesu of the tempta- 
tions, as destroying their coherence and the inner unity of the 
subject. But this is but a mote as compared with the beam which 
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blinds the eye of him who cannot see the inner unity and 
necessary coherence of all three temptations with the baptismal 
vision. It is doing violence, no doubt, to cut the thread of con- 
nection which binds together the three temptations as so many 
false ideals of Messiah, Christs cata ta tov avOpwrwyv, and makes 
them mere fortuitous evil suggestions. But it is surely no less 
violent to cut the thread of thought-connection between the 
story of the baptismal visions and that of the temptations by 
deriving one from an utterance of the Baptist and the other 
from a late discourse of Jesus. 

Our historical argument, if granted, would make it plain that 
the occasion when the story of the baptismal vision was related 
cannot be earlier than the great one at Czsarea Philippi. It 
would thus be brought objectively to take its place side by side 
with its present companion-piece. But our opponents would 
separate them widely. Let us ask then subjectively: How 
would the temptations, with their recurrent “If thou art the Son 
of God,” be intelligible in the absence of the shortly preceding 
revelation from heaven, ‘‘Thou art my beloved Son, upon thee 
my choice hath fallen’’?37 

Both internal and external evidence demands the inclusion, 
as part of the original content of the autobiographic discourse, 
of the whole account of Jesus’ relations with the Baptist up to the 
time when, after his return from the wilderness, he comes into 
his earliest relations with any of the Twelve in the tradition of 
the fourth gospel. How, then, are we to understand the events 
of this vital period of his history, related, it would seem, by 
none other than Jesus himself? 

We are told that “this view [Jesus as the recipient of the 
vision] . . . . introduces into the life of Jesus visionary situa- 
tions which were found even by Keim not to correspond with 
the calm, clear quality of his spiritual life.”3* We answer: They 
who urge this objection mistake the question in debate. The 
question is not, Did Jesus ever have such visionary experiences? 


36So BEYSCHLAG, Leben Jesu, Vol. I, p. 227, note?, against B. Weiss. 


37 For this translation of the aorist evdéxnoa see note 8, on pp. 530-31, and cf Isa. 
42:1. 


#% B. WEIss, Life of Christ, Vol. I, p. 328, note. 
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but, Did Jesus ever refer to his subjective experiences in the 
language of vision? This is quite a different matter. To the 
latter question there can be but one answer: This method, so 
familiar in his day, so preéminently the favorite method since 
the great prophets had made it a literary figure, for the repre- 
sentation of subjective experiences, was not strange either to 
Jesus or his disciples. The mere fact that Jesus related the 
experience of his Messianic call and the subsequent struggle of 
his soul under the forms of vision proves nothing whatever as 
to the psychological fact. We can no more infer from the say- 
ing, ‘He saw the heavens rent asunder, and the Spirit as a 
dove descending upon him,” that Jesus had an actual vision of 


this character, than we can from his saying, ‘1 saw Satan as 
lightning fallen from heaven,” that he had that kind of vision. 
It does not follow from his using the stereotyped form of the 
bath gol (“‘ voice from heaven”), so perfectly familiar and intel- 
ligible to his first auditors, that the divine revelation of his Mes- 
siahship came to him in abnormal condition of mind, any more 


than from his saying to Peter, “Flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven,” it 
follows that Peter had heard the words inatrance. If Jesus 
related the story of his Messianic call in this form, as we sup- 
pose, what is implied by it, and a// that is implied by it, is 
simply that it came to him “by revelation of God,” and not 
from “flesh and blood,” nor from the mere unaided reasonings 
of his own soul. That one essential fact is given; no more. 
it is the claim of a divine origin and not a human one for the 
foundation of his teaching. It is implied in his answer toa 
demand for his authority, wherein he coédrdinates his preaching 
with that of John as “from heaven.» It is the explanation of 
his teaching “with authority,” and the prototype of Paul’s similar 
vindication of his “gospel” that it is not cata avOpwrov. As 
to the fact of “revelation” there is ample assurance; as to the 
mode there is something of reserve. 

Are we then to understand that there was no baptismal vision 
at all in the case either of John or Jesus? That we are far from 


39 Mark 11: 29 f. 4° Gal. 1:11. 
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asserting. On the contrary, there certainly was a condition of 
supreme spiritual and mental exaltation. There may have been 
a corresponding physical reaction resulting in “vision.” Indi- 
cations of the narrative itself confirm our natural inference that 
this conviction of his personal Messianic call when it finally 
burst upon Jesus must have shaken his nature to its very founda- 
tion. If there was any vice which would be to him by nature, 
by training, and by personal religious feeling peculiarly abhor- 
rent, it would be the pharisaic vice of self-exaltation, the putting 
of oneself forward as more righteous, better informed, better 
qualified to judge and to lead than others. To Paul the charac- 
teristics which preéminently distinguish Christ are his ‘‘meekness 
and gentleness.”*? To humble oneself, to be meek and quiet, 
to be inconspicuous, not to strive and cry aloud and cause one’s 
voice to be heard in the streets, but to show such gentleness as 
not even to break the bruised reed —these are the qualities which, 
to the natural temperament of Jesus and of the circle of “the 
meek and quiet in the land” in which he moved, constitute the 
true beauty of holiness. Nothing can be more significant than 
to see how completely this temperament pervades the epistle of 
‘James the Lord’s brother,” with its abhorrence of the noisy, 
talkative, pretentious would-be teacher and judge of others. It 
must have been something little short of a mental and spiritual 
cataclysm when the conviction was borne in with divine power 
upon the soul of such as this Man of Nazareth that the Chosen 
of God, the Messiah of Israel, was none other than himself. 

Of one other great and noble, yet truly humble soul of 
antiquity we have the record of a similar experience, as told 
also, originally, by himself. To Socrates the message of the 
Delphic oracle was no light matter, though sometimes he 
seems to treat it half-humorously. But when he accepts it, it is 
by “humbling himself.” He knows his own ignorance —that is 

4*Mark 1:12. Those who have had experience of the physical shock of immer- 
sion, when, “coming up out of the water,” the light of day again breaks upon the 
eye, will not merely appreciate the favorite allusion of Paul to baptism as a burial and 
resurrection, but may even find here a contributory straw of physical influence tend- 


ing to increase the state of exaltation of the mind. 
422 Cor. 10:1. 
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his ‘‘wisdom.” The comparison is not adequate, and yet, it 
may help us to conceive how Jesus might feel toward a message 
he could not refuse, yet one which placed him upon such a 
pinnacle of supreme exaltation. It marks the very acme of his 
self-abnegation that, once thoroughly convinced that this call 
was indeed from God, he ‘humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, yea even the death of the cross.” We may 
be sure, then, that it was not without a mental, possibly even 
a physical, convulsion that this revolution in life was wrought. 
Others, had they been able to realize the depth and purity of 
his religious life, his penetration into the very heart of prophets 
and psalmists, his clear perception of the fatal flaws of the 
various unworthy ideals about him; had they known his penetra- 
tion to the true nature of the ills of humanity and their divine 
cure, his apprehension of the essential nature of God as the 
giver, the Father whose purpose is always and only holy, ben- 
eficent love—others, had they been aware of this, might not 
have found it so strange a thought, despite all the conventional, 
external notions of the Messianic kingdom, that this quiet, 
unpretentious, noble Man of Nazareth should be the Chosen of 
God. But to him it was surprising, incredible, until in pro- 
foundest struggle of mind and soul he had become convinced of 
it, accepted it, submitted to it, as the call of God. In many 
natures such experiences take the form of vision. In the case 
of Paul it certainly was so, not once, but repeatedly. With 
men of this type, the mental data are present in the mind, prem- 
ises and conclusion are steadily moving toward the point 
where, with the instantaneousness and precision of a calculating 
machine, they will suddenly fall into logical sequence and the 
result will be declared. Yet, meantime, the man himself is all 
unconscious of it. He may even be resisting it in mute struggle 
against the pricking goad, yet not so as to be consciously doing 
violence to conscience; till the decisive moment comes, the 
unstable equilibrium is destroyed, and in a soul- and body- 
shaking cataclysm the man becomes a new creature. Such, 
doubtless, was the temperament of Paul. But was it so with 
Jesus? We do not think it. There was, beyond question, the 
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same slow formation of the ideal, the gradual development on 
the one hand of the conception of the true kingdom of God and 
the true Messiah, on the other of the conception of his own 
personal career, culminating upon his association with John in a 
complete self-consecration in baptism to the cause of the king- 
dom. There was the gradual, unconscious approach of two 
converging lines of thought; there was the sudden, overwhelm- 
ing result in the moment of coincidence, the instantaneous 
recognition that the two portraits—the Messiah of God and his 
own developed personality —are one and the same. Here, asin 
Paul’s case, there was the same unknown quantity, the third and 
greatest element of the problem, the movement of that unseen 
power of which the tangible and earthly is but the shadow. But 
the experience of Jesus was not like Paul’s. Aside from ques- 
tions of temperament and psychological probability the story 
itself has indications of an idealizing touch. It is not the mere 
photograph of a single scene in Jesus’ life, it is a portrait 
sketched with masterly hand by the artist himself. 

Why have we in the half-dozen words of the ‘voice from 
heaven,” as Jesus relates it, a complete picture of the Messianic 
son and servant of Isa. 42: 1-4? Is it because on the particu- 
lar occasion when the call of God came to him it came to him 
in these identical words, the sharp-cut, clearly defined experi- 
ence of a vision? Certainly not; but we have conveyed to us 
the exact idea—even better than by photographic reproduction 
from memory—of the great truth that then broke so over- 
whelmingly on Jesus’ soul. And the words? They sketch for 
us, in the single stroke of the most incomparable word-artist 
who ever lived, the thought of Messiahhood—his Messiahhood 
now —as it had come to be in the soul of Jesus through many a 
silent year of preparation. The portrait is not that which the 
gospel according to the Hebrews attempts to substitute for this, 
the Messiahhood of the second psalm. It is the Messiahhood 
of Isa. 42:1-4. And therewith we have Jesus’ ideal of ‘the 
beloved,’ 3 his unconscious portrait of himself. 

Such, then, was the story of his Messianic call as related by 

43 Cf. with this od ef 6 vids wou 6 dyarnrés, the words of Eph. 1:6. 
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Jesus to the Twelve at Czsarea Philippi. We will not say that 
the experience was not more like vision than even the most 
intuitive thought, when in a moment the full consciousness of 
it had flashed upon him. We can only repeat, “it was from 
heaven and not of men;” but as to the exact form, or words, of 
that inscrutable experience, we have no right to press the lan- 
guage of the Master’s report. We have no right to insist that his 
portraiture shall be other than ideal, as the form and language 
employed would seem to imply that it was. 

But the Twelve had need of more at Czsarea Philippi than 
merely to be told of his “high calling of God.” They had just 
shown, through their spokesman Peter, a most deplorable dispo- 
sition to conceive the Messiahship «ata ta tov avOpwrov. He 
must go a step farther in his own experience and tell them how, 
in his own mind, he had met and overcome these unworthy 
ideals of Messiahship, and thus silence them once for all. For 
these conceptions of Messiah cata ta tov avOpmrwev—Jesus did 
not now meet them for the first time. It was not a new objec- 
tion to him when they cried out to him in the synagogue at 
Capernaum: ‘What then doest thou for a sign, that we may see 
and believe thee? what workest thou? Our fathers ate the 
manna in the wilderness; as it is written, He gave them bread 
out of heaven to eat.’’** It was not a novel experience to him 
when ‘“‘the Pharisees came forth, tempting him, seeking of him 
a sign from heaven.” #5 From the very moment when the idea of 
himself as the Messiah xara ra tov Oeotd came into his mind, it 
would of necessity have to do battle with the current, stereo- 
typed ideas, the Messiahs ta xata tév avOp@rev, which must 
inevitably take to themselves these very forms. 

Granted that the current expectations of Messiah’s career 
were more or less incongruous with the spiritual ideal which had 
been slowly ripening in the mind of Jesus, are we to suppose 
that he could now instantaneously throw off all the conceptions 
of his childhood and youth, the beliefs of his nation and of his 
most revered teachers, without a struggle? So long as he was 
not personally confronting the question in practical earnest, 

44 John 6: 30 f. 45Mark 8:11. 
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What is Messiah to do? the two ideals could coexist in his 
mind without sense of incongruity. But the moment the Mes- 
sianic programme is laid upon his shoulders, the question 
presses instantly and clamorously for solution. ‘ Messiah will 
outdo the great miracle of Moses, he will spread a feast for 
Israel in the wilderness.” That is one of the most universally 
present of the current Messianic conceptions to be found in the 
New Testament. It is the ‘feast of the great king,” at which 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob sit down, not without a multitude, 
says Jesus, from east and west and north and south. It is the 
“‘marriage supper” at which the nuptials of Messiah and his 
bride are celebrated. Crudely and materially by some, symbol- 
ically by others, the thought had been dwelt upon and embel- 
lished for generations. It pervades all the thought of the day. 
Even the chief viand of the feast was prescribed; Messiah 
should feed Israel upon the flesh of leviathan,* and “blessed 
should he be who should eat bread in the kingdom of God.”’47 
Nay, it is imbedded even in the most beautiful of all the psalms. 
Israel's Good Shepherd, after he has led them through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death (the woes of Messiah), “prepares a 
table before them in the presence of their (defeated) enemies, 
he anoints their head with (festal) oil, their cup runneth over.” 
What then of this high and sacred expectation? Are the poor 
still to go hungry as before, and God’s Messiah to be helpless 
to provide forthem? “If thou be the Son of God, command 
these stones of the wilderness to become bread.’’ Thus the 
tempter, seeking to silence the divine voice: ‘ Zhou art my Son, 
my Chosen.” But the answer is ready. He has, indeed, no 
power to turn the stones of the wilderness into bread; yet 
Israel’s hope of a Messianic feast is not to be destroyed, but ful- 
filled. Only the famine it behooves the Son of God to assuage 
is ‘not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing 
the words of the Lord.’’® “Blessed are they that hunger and 


46 See references in WEBER, Lehren des Talmud, p. 384. 

47 Luke 14:15. 

48 Luke’s “this stone,” of course, misses the point entirely. Realistic as usual, he 
conceives Jesus’ own hunger as the motive. 

49 Am. 8:11. 
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thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” This is the 
feast God gives his Messiah to spread before Israel ; ‘for it is 
written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” “Your fathers did 
eat the manna in the wilderness and they died. This is the 
bread which cometh down out of heaven that a man may eat 
thereof and notdie..... The flesh profiteth nothing, the words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” * This 
Messianic expectation, therefore, is to have its fulfillment; only 
it must be in the higher, diviner sense. 

But how, then, of Israel’s favorite dream of her Messianic 
deliverer, upborne on angels’ wings invulnerable, while from the 
temple mount he heads the hosts of God and turns to flight the 
armies of aliens? It is written of Messiah: “ He shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. In their 
hands they shall bear thee up, lest thou dash thy foot against a 
stone.” 5* What folly to entertain dreams of Messiahship, when 
the first determined stroke of opposition must lay thee low! 
Messiah, when he cometh, will stand on the highest battlement 
of the temple, before all Israel assembled in its courts. Sur- 
rounded by the cohorts of heaven, he will plunge unharmed into 
the depths below, striking terror to the hearts of his enemies. 
Thus again the tempter, taunting him with his weakness: Art 
thou, defenseless one, the Son of God? Again the answer is 
ready: It is not for man to tempt God as Israel tempted him in 
the wilderness, demanding a sign of his presence and support 
before they would venture on him, and saying, ‘Is Jehovah 
with us or not ?’’53 Man’s place is to follow the path of duty, be 
it even to defeat and death, and let God supply such protection 
and support as to him shall seem needful. Yet let no doubting 
heart suppose the promise of angelic support is vain; for in the 
hour of direst extremity the Son hath but to “beseech his 
Father, and he shall even then send him more than twelve 
legions of angels.’’5+ Once more faith in the divine calling and 

5° Matt. 4:4, quoting Deut. 8:3. 5? Matt. 4:6, quoting Ps. 91:11 f. 

5* John 6: 49 f., 63. 54 Matt. 26:53. 

53 Matt. 4:7, quoting Deut. 6:16; cf Ex. 17:7. 
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divine support triumphs over the protest of human weakness, 
“It is an evil and adulterous generation that seeketh after a 
sign. There shall no sign be given unto it but the sign of the 
prophet Jonah; for even as Jonah — unattended by aught of 
miraculous authentication, and simply calling to repentance 
under threat of impending doom —was himself a sign to the 
Ninevites, even so shall the Son of Man be to this generation.” 55 

But the real and most formidable objection is yet to come. 
Objections based on inadequate fulfillment of current Messianic 
expectations may possibly be removed by a spiritualizing inter- 
pretation of the prophecies on which they rest. But if the Man 
of Nazareth takes this voice in his heart as in truth the call of 
God, he must go out to face present realities both stern and 
hard. It is idle to offer to a people groaning under an oppress- 
ive foreign yoke, a mere moral kingdom of righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. It surely will not be in their 
eyes a fulfillment of the divine promise of deliverance in which 
they have been nurtured for generations. Nor is their political 
expectation a mere unwarranted misinterpretation of prophecy 
which he must rectify if he is determined to enter such a Messi- 
anic career as opens here before him. Far from it. His antag- 
onists are in a measure the prophets and psalmists themselves ; 
nay, even John the Baptist, whom he reveres above any prophet. 
Here and there in the prophets he may find intimations, such as 
those he loves to dwell on in the second Isaiah, of a peaceful 
conquest of the world by the divine power of truth and good- 
ness; but these are neither supported by experience, nor can it 
honestly be said that they represent the consensus of prophecy. 
On the contrary, dreams of conquest, as in the second psalm, 
a world-wide dominion of the throne of David, deliverance for 
the people of Jehovah, and everlasting, righteous dominion for 
their king—these form the burden of prophecy. Since the day 
of the Great Exile himself the ‘‘watchmen on the walls of Jeru- 
salem had never held their peace day nor night: they that were 
the Lord’s remembrancers had taken no rest and given him no 
rest till he should establish and till he should make Jerusalem a 

55 Luke 11:29 f. 
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praise in the earth. The Lord had sworn by his right hand, and 
by the arm of his strength: Surely I will no more give thy corn 
to be meat for thine enemies; and strangers shall not drink thy 
wine for which thou hast labored; but they that have garnered 
it shall eat it and praise the Lord; and they that have gathered 
it shall drink it in the courts of my sanctuary.’ Will a man 
venture to say after that that Israel’s expectation of political 
deliverance was not justified? Had they no right to expect that 
Messiah should sit upon the throne of David in Jerusalem and 
‘the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them” be poured 
out at his feet? Could one thus easily bid them give up the 
hope of the New Jerusalem, in whose light the nations shall walk, 
and the kings of the earth bring their glory into it; whose gates 
shall in no wise be shut by day, because they shall bring the 
glory and honor of the nations into it?s? Would Jesus give the 
lie to Israel’s noblest and best, to such as Simeon, waiting for 
the consolation of Israel, and Zacharias the father of John? 
Would he silence that song of the ‘‘horn of salvation from the 
house of God’s servant David as he spake by the mouth of his 
holy prophets which have been since the world began, 

Salvation from our enemies, and from the hand of all that hate us; 

To shew mercy towards our fathers,* 

And to remember his holy covenant ; 

The oath which he sware unto Abraham our father, 

To grant unto us that we being delivered out of the hand of our enemies 

Should serve him without fear, 

In holiness and righteousness before him all our days”?5 


The teacher from Nazareth may unde;take to set aside all 
this, but if so, it is as one who sets at defiance the judgment of 
the whole people of God—nay, who trifles with the hope of 
Israel, by offering them a Messiah shorn of all the glories of 
the Son of David, as destitute of ‘“‘the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them” as his own Galilean home. That is the 
last and great temptation. Must not he who would be God’s 
Messiah to Israel fulfill the promise ‘‘which he spake by the 
mouth of his holy prophets,” which have been since the world 


56Isa. 62: 6-9. 58 7. ¢., in the person of their children. 
57 Rev. 21 : 24-26. 59Luke 1: 67-75. 
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began, the oath which he swore by his right hand, to grant them 
deliverance from their enemies, and dominion over the earth? 
But tremendous as is the force of the temptation, the faith of 
the Man of Nazareth is stronger. The very strength of the 
demand betrays its origin. This is not the kingdom of God that 
Israel craves—no, not though they claim it in the name of all 
the prophets since the world began and by the very oath of 
God. This is the kingdom of Satan, the prince of this world, 
lusting after the “‘kingdoms of the earth and the glory of them.” 
“They lust and have not; they kill and covet and cannot obtain ; 
they fight and war; they have not, because they ask not. They 
ask and receive not, because they ask amiss, that they may 
spend it on their pleasures.”© Begone, Satan, thou hast 
betrayed thyself. Make to others than this Son of God the 
tempting offer of ‘thy kingdom.” As for him, he will humble 
himself and become obedient unto death—yea, even the death 
of the cross, that God in due time may exalt him. 

Such is the autobiography of Jesus. It is but a sketch taken 
at the critical moment of his career, drawn with his own mas- 
terly penury of words ; but it gives a glimpse in retrospect, and 
in prospect. Behind is the growing time of youth, with its 
ideals for the kingdom of God and for his own career. Before 
is the career he must follow as the Called and Chosen of God. 
He can foresee but in outline what it must be. One thing alone 
is clear; it must be ‘not after the things of men, but after the 
things of God.”” His power, his wisdom, his knowledge must 
depend absolutely upon God. He “can do nothing of himself,” 
but for him who by absolute faith puts himself ‘with God, all 
things are possible.”’ 

Again I say, we have not here a photograph, we cannot lay 
stress upon each several word, and say, just such and such were 
the very thoughts that came to the mind of Jesus, when in the 
mighty impulse of the Spirit he was “driven forth” into the 
wilderness. It is a portrait, the portrait of a master who puts 
volumes of meaning into a single stroke. Do we value it too 
highly in making it our very key to the mind of Christ? 


Jas. 4: 1-3. 








THE EQUIPMENT OF THE MODERN FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY. 
By GEORGE W. GILMORE, 
Bangor, Me. 

Now THAT we are well advanced into the second century of 
the modern missionary movement, it might appear that a study 
of the requirements of the service were unneeded, that long since 
the necessities had been so gauged and the requirements so 
fully understood that the only thing left is to proceed*upon lines 
already established. But each year brings its lessons by which 
we may profit. Just as the merchant yearly takes stock that he 
may know what lines of goods to buy and what commodities to 
avoid, the Christian world may profitably consider what sort of 
equipment enables men to do the best service for the Master in 
the foreign missionary field. 

The writer has pondered often and earnestly the object-lessons 
presented to him on the mission fields which he has visited, in 
sight of which he labored — not as a missionary, but as a govern- 
ment official ; able, therefore, to look on without partiality for the 
missionaries and their work ; yet, as a Christian minister, having 
full sympathy with their purposes and aims. He is convinced 
that the problems of effective service are not fully solved. This 
is proved in general by the fact that legitimate expectations of 
success have not been fully realized. Magna est veritas et pre- 
valebit, Why then, if Christianity is truth, has it not prevailedj? 
Is it due entirely to the difficulties of the field, to what we may 
call the natural obstacles of the work’? Or do the workers toil 
in the face of obstructions which they or the usual missionary 
agencies, or both, have, at least in part, interposed between them- 
selves and success? Unquestionably the latter is the fact. And 
one of the chief obstructions in the way of success is the inade- 
quate equipment of the workmen. 


The wonderful development of the students’ volunteer move- 
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ment furnishes an occasion to consider this equipment; for, 
ungracious as it may seem to say it, this movement has been 
responsible for dispatching to the foreign field men—devoted and 
earnest Christians, indeed, but — lacking in some of the essen- 
tial requirements demanded in that arduous and difficult province. 

What, then, are the principal qualities our boards should 
insist upon finding in the men they send to labor for Christ 
among the nations? It is, of course, to be noted that what fol- 
lows applies mainly to the clerical, not the medical missionary. 

1. Of course, in the first place stands a thoroughgoing and 
intelligent consecration of the worker to the service of God and 
man. By this is meant partly that the missionary must be 
‘called of God,” 2. e., he must not choose his work as a means of 
livelihood merely. The foregoing may seem an unnecessary 
statement, but is it? Let us see. 

The era of suffering has, for the missionary, largely passed 
away. His position, looked at from the point of view of per- 
sonal comfort and of opportunities of advancement in a mate- 
rial sense, is not only respectable, but for the most part pleasant. 
The boards realize that no mean auxiliary to the preaching of 
the word and the teaching of the truth is found in the practical 
demonstration of the temporal advantages Christianity has 
developed. They know that the pleasant interior and the com- 
fort of the missionary’s home appeal with strange force to the 
mind of the native of China or India or Africa, especially when 
he comes to understand how largely these are the product of the 
Christian religion. These same boards have discovered also 
that it is better economy to pay a fair and adequate salary to 
the man on the ground, that he may husband and preserve his 
physical powers, than to have him wear himself out prematurely 
by worrying along on an insufficient support and succumbing 
finally before his natural term of service is half spent. To do 
this is cheaper than to supply frequent relays of workers, each 
of whom has to be for a time a non-producer while he learns 
the language and fits for active participation in service. More- 
over, the missionary has opened to him other and more remunera- 
tive lines of work. Transition from mission to diplomatic or high 
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educational service is not unknown. The master of the vernacular 
often finds a passage to employment esteemed by some at higher 
value than the gospel ministry. 

All of this may have an alluring effect upon the candidate 
for appointment to a foreign field. He may see therein possi- 
bilities of pleasure and advancement which influence his deci- 
sion. It is, therefore, fundamental that this candidate be 
thoroughly and intelligently consecrated to the proposed work. 
Notice, not merely thoroughly, but also intelligently. His desire 
must not be the evanescent result of an eloquent presentation 
of the needs of some particular field, the impulsive response of 
an emotional and affectionate nature, even though that nature 
be warmed by deep love for the Savior. Itshould be the settled, 
balanced, well-considered determination of developed maturity, 
making other work impossible to him because of the imperative 
mood in the voice that calls him; a growth, not a precipitation ; 
a sturdy young oak, not the mushroom of a night. The would- 
be missionary should have studied the literature concerning the 
province he proposes to enter, learned the character of the work 
done and to be done, investigated the traits and possibilities of the 
people, become acquainted with the nature of their institutions, 
domestic, social, civil, and religious ; considered the drafts to be 
made on the forces of the worker there, estimated the trials he 
will have to meet, measured the difficulties to be vanquished, and 
reckoned conservatively his own powers to resist and overcome. 
He must find in this last the response of his being to the call he 
believes he has received from his God. If that response is not 
forthcoming, the supposed call is most probably only the result 
of his disordered imagination. This is the first need: a pro- 
found, thoroughgoing, intelligent consecration, based on the 
most implicit confidence in the cross as the power of God unto 
salvation for all mankind. 

2. The consideration that comes next is naturally the phys- 
ical well-being of the candidate for missionary service. We are 
reminded that the principal missionary territories are oriental. 
To the initiated the word “oriental” is sufficient. It at once 
calls up visions, on the one hand, of the very personification of 
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inertia, of conservatism incarnate in the populations of the East; 
or, on the other hand, it suggests a fanaticism of religiosity 
intrenched inthe densest ignorance; or, once more, it brings to 
mind the grossness of savagery that is not a whit worse than 
the others, though it may be cruder. There is needed in the 
struggle against each of these forces not merely a sublime 
faith in God and a consequently whole-hearted consecration of 
his servant to his service, but also a foundation for these in a 
healthy, vigorous, well-nourished physique and in a calm, equable, 
hopeful temperament. Residents in the East can tell of the 
intense nervous strain exerted upon the sojourner in those lands. 
It is through inability to resist this strain that missionaries often- 
est fail. And by the word “fail” there is not meant merely a 
breaking down in health that necessitates retirement or protracted 
rest. What is in mind is inability to do effective work while 
remaining on the field, a lack of self-control that magnifies each 
petty annoyance into a massive grievance, that sees slights where 
none were intended, and that paves the way for those miserable 
bickerings which are so often the disturbers of peace on the field 
and the despair of board secretaries at home. The preventive 
of much of this, and therefore a prime requisite in the missionary, 
is the mens sana in corpore sano. The missionary’s digestion 
must be good, his mind healthy. Over the doors of mission 
boards should be written : ‘‘No dyspeptics need apply.” Fur- 
ther, the preliminary examination should cover not merely physi- 
cal qualities, it should include a test of the mental characteristics. 
That old examiner knew his business! He told the candidate to 
come to the house at 3 inthe morning (it was winter), kept him 
waiting till 8, then made him spell b-a-k-e-r and tell how 
many twice twoare! The candidate was rated at 100 in self- 
denial, punctuality, patience, self-control, and humility. It may 
be asserted confidently, if the story be not apocryphal, that the 
physical endowment of that candidate was not far from perfect. 
Such an endowment is what is necessary on the mission field. 

But the examination should not stop with the candidate him- 
self. If he is betrothed or wedded, his partner for life should 
share the examination. A feeble or irritable wife in an eastern 
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climate is an obstacle to effective work such as few can imagine. 
To the thrifty and careful housekeeper the incapacity of oriental 
servants is an annoyance beyond the possibilities of language to 
express. A housewife in health that is perfect both physically 
and mentally finds all her powers of equipoise called into play. 
But given a matron with a delicate constitution, and the pater- 
familias has soon a triple load: his legitimate work as a mission- 
ary, the oversight more or less complete of the household, and 
the care of his ailing wife. These labors are none the less wear- 
ing because they are all labors of love. Add to this that most 
missionary territories induce a subtle, indefinable decay of the 
nerves which ages men and women, especially the latter, in a 
manner unknown at home, and complete justification for the pro- 
prosed innovation becomes apparent. The missionary and his 
wife should be physically able. 

3. A third essential is distinct and marked linguistic ability. 
This qualification is a sine gua non. It is true that in many lands 
the hearers of the preachers are very tolerant of the ungrammat- 
ical and unidiomatic use of the language. Their thoughts some- 
times run in such a channel as the following: “These foreigners 
speak very well, very well indeed, considering all things! But 
then, of course, we do not expect them to speak accurately.” 
And so there is a marked feeling of superiority on the part of 
the native, arising from the inability of the missionary to use the 
native language fluently and idiomatically. This is a disadvan- 
tage. I have known missionaries of whom natives and foreign- 
ers more fortunate have said: “ Mr. So-and-So will never learn 
to speak the language.’”’ Such men are a handicap in any mis- 
sion. The ambassador of Christ should be able to hold his own 
in the use of the vernacular in any discussion that may arise, so 
far as purity and fluency are concerned. 

But the objection arises: ‘‘ How can we know that a man has 
this ability? We have to try the man first.” The answer is in 
a suggestion of Rev. H. W. Pope, of New Haven. He says: 
“Let the missionary societies of the various denominations 
coéperate in establishing a home training school. It can be 
done at little expense. Have no denominationalism allowed in 
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the instruction. Make the missionary languages and the insti- 
tutions of missionary lands the subject of study. Employ as 
teachers the returned missionaries who are pensioned and would 
be glad to be of use. Let those who are home on furlough turn 
in a few hoursaday. Instruction could be given at a minimum 
of cost in the language and customs of any missionary field 
under the sun, for by combining the resources of the various 
boards there would always be found men competent for the serv- 
ice. Zhen, compel missionary candidates to spend at least six 
months on probation in this training school. After that the 
instructors could report upon the linguistic capabilities of the 
candidates. Aptitude for the language, if present, would have 
manifested itself. If not, money would be saved the board, and 
to the man the chagrin and disappointment of failure.” This 
suggestion is feasible and economical. Why not attempt it ? 

4. Perhaps prior to the preceding specified requirement the 
broadest educational equipment should have been mentioned. 
No clerical missionary should be commissioned who is not an 
honored graduate of a reputable college and of a good theologi- 
cal seminary. Missionaries should be the pick of men. The 
missionary should be master of Greek and Hebrew and German — 
not merely proficient in them—especially if he is going toa 
country where a translation of the Scriptures into the vernacular 
is to be made or revised. Nothing but first-hand knowledge 
should be recognized here. The veteran Dr. Hepworth, of Japan, 
gave the basis for our reasoning here when he said to his native 
assistant in translating the Bible: ‘‘ This book is to become one 
of the classics of Japan.’’ What the Bible is to English literature 
it ought to become to the literature of the world. To accom- 
plish this there is needed the broadest education, the finest cul- 
ture, the most discerning literary taste. 

In laying emphasis upon linguistic and literary ability in 
what has just been written, there has been no intention to pass 
by science and history. No learning comes amiss in missionary 
territory. The laborer there should know something of sanitary 
science. He should be prepared to take part in the scientific 
uplift of his people. There should be in his mind no thought of 
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antagonism between science and religion. He should know all 
truth as God’s, and that neither science nor religion is an 
antagonist of that truth. In the past the scientific training of 
the devoted servant of God has enabled him to do yeoman 
service for the Master, and even fuller opportunities are opening 
for the future. 

Another branch of knowledge especially useful in the far 
East is international law, and this might well be supplemented 
by an accurate understanding of the treaties between the govern- 
ment of the field of labor and other powers. Opportunities are 
often offered in the interplay of international politics which, 
seized at once, set wide open doors that will never be shut, yet, 
once allowed to escape, are never again even ajar. 

5. Another qualification in the missionary is a large sympa- 
thy. This should manifest itself first for the people among 
whom and for whom he is to labor. The days have gone by 
when it could be maintained that Christianity alone contains 
truth. More scientific study of history and the new science of 
comparative religion have made such a contention no longer 
possible. Much has been learned of what Christian thought and 
terminology have taken up from the philosophical and religious 
systems of Semite and Aryan, of the debt due to Babylonian 
and Jew and Greek. We admit that God has not left himself 
without witness among any nation or tribe in any age. What 
people, for example, has more intensely appreciated the prin- 
ciple underlying the fifth commandment than have the Chinese ? 
The Christian worker must be prepared, therefore, to find a per- 
ception of the truth—some portion of it—wherever he goes. 
And this for two reasons: first, because he must recognize facts ; 
second, because he thereby obtains a leverage otherwise impos- 
sible. The missionary who believes that Christianity alone has 
truth, that all other religious systems have no truth, and who 
attempts to teach along those lines, imperils his own success. 
Necessarily so, for he fights facts, and he antagonizes more than 
is needful those he would convert. By recognizing whatever of 
his people’s religion is true and real, the Christian laborer estab- 
lishes a common basis on which he and they can stand from the 
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first, and from which he can advance them to a knowledge of 
the higher truths of Christianity. 

For this reason comparative religion is a branch of study 
that should be taken into the curriculum of all our theological 
schools. It is a necessary part of the equipment of all ministers, 
but especially of those who go to the foreign field. It is valu- 
able not only for the wide outlook it gives, but also because 
it evokes the sympathy of the student for those who are feeling 
after God if haply they may find him. 

But, secondly, the sympathy of the Christian ambassador is 
needed not only for those for whom he works, but also for those 
with whom he is joined as yoke-fellow. It is not fashionable in 
writing on missions to touch upon the dissensions among the 
missionaries. These wretched affairs are usually covered up, 
and the world at large little suspects the feuds that rage among 
the workmen on the mission field. The present writer does not 
intend an exposé, but he will not ignore facts. This discord does 
exist ; these feuds, sometimes personal, sometimes interdenomi- 
national, are sad realities. How much harm they do can never 
be told. It is true there are palliatory considerations. The 
peculiarly wasting effect of eastern climes upon the nervous 
system has already been referred to. The unceasing round of 
duties, with so little opportunity for change and diversion, con- 
tributes to the loss of self-control. Yet all of this but empha- 
sizes the point just made, that the would-be missionary should 
be a person of the deepest sympathy —a sympathy that is born 
of humility, of an inability to receive a slight, to take offense at 
a momentary incivility, to persist in remembering an injury. 
Self-abnegation gives tone to the sympathy under consideration. 
The disposition to esteem others better than himself will ever 
beget a sympathy with one’s coworkers which will prove a grand 
lubricator of missionary codperation. 

6. In the next place, the missionary should be above 
denominationalism. The present writer once heard a mission- 
ary on the field declare: ‘I came here to make (—well, we 
will say—) Congoterists.’” The generous rivalry of the differ- 
ent churches in all kinds of Christian work is not now under 
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stricture; what is aimed at is the ungenerovs, anti-Christian sen- 
timent that puts denomination above Christ. This appears from 
two sources : first, in the policy of the home board; second, in 
the work of the missionaries on the field. Here is no place to 
discuss that strife of the denominations which is causing an 
immense waste of money and effort; but it must be noticed. 
This strife is in evidence at home. Any state furnishes abun- 
dant testimony. Little towns of less than a thousand inhabitants 
contain half a dozen churches of as many denominations, each 
church struggling along at a poor dying rate. There is not 
available adequate support for more than one strong church. 
The pastors of such churches are generally men not well 
equipped for ministerial service, for able men command better 
salaries than a church in a town of that sort usually affords. On 
the other hand, the people are not well nourished. So the 
strength of pastor and people, instead of being spent on genu- 
ine aggressive work against the enemy of mankind, is often 
wasted in interdenominational polemics. The result is—the 
engendering of intense bitterness of feeling among members of 
the body of Christ. This state of things is not confined to the 
home field; it prevails among missionaries. The antagonisms 
of exclusive denominationalism are a frequent feature of life in 
mission settlements. These take shape often in the way of 
direct proselyting, sometimes in intrusion into a field of work 
already well and sufficiently occupied. Occasionally it is a 
matter of division of territory, or, again, the composition of a 
committee of revision or translation. Whole mission commu- 
nities (and this not merely in China) have been flung into par- 
oxysms of rage over the rendering into the vernacular of the 
name of the Deity. The convert is often stopped short in his 
progress on learning of these polemics. He has heard the gos- 
pel of love and is brought into an arena of conflict. ‘What 
does this mean? Is this gospel of love a delusion?” he asks. 
And no small portion of the polemics of Catholic missionaries 
is drawn from the feuds of Protestant sects. 

Now let us state the facts frankly! The blame for this state 
of things cannot be laid wholly at the feet of the missionaries. 
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The fault ts not seldom with the boards at home. At least one of 
the most aggressive of missionary agencies dictates this policy 
to its departing workers! 

If, contrary to this, one of the watchwords passed by the 
secretaries in charge to those leaving for foreign fields were 
‘peace, concession, and brotherly love,” the evil we deprecate 
would be much abated. ‘Christ above denomination” should 
be the password to missionary service. 

7. Once more, the missionary should be profoundly 
impressed with the importance of using all agencies of the 
Christian life, and not merely the one means of grace in preach- 
ing, as instruments in Christian work. To illustrate: Not a 
few missionaries grow impatient and restive at being set to work 
teaching in the mission schools. Such men complain of the 
drudgery of mission life. They are in haste to appeal to men 
and women. They do not realize the training they are getting 
by contact with the younger generation. They forget the say- 
ing of the English cardinal: ‘Give me the children of Eng- 
land, and I’ll soon have you a Catholic kingdom.” They 
overlook the fact that the great numerical increase of Christians 
in Japan during the last fifteen years is the legitimate fruitage 
of the previous thirty years’ teaching of Japanese children. It 
is time we recognize the truth that, humanly speaking, the 
world cannot be won for Christ in a generation. Herein the 
Catholic church is wiser than we have been. She builds 
churches and cloisters, it is true; but she erects and equips also 
schools and training agencies. Her work is not planned merely 
for the present, but for the distant future. 

We do not here lose sight of the fact that when father and 
mother are converted, we may anticipate the fellowship of the 
children. We do not slight the service of the preached word. 
We do not forget that the school is a part of the recognized 
missionary machinery. But we would have increased emphasis 
laid on the pliancy of childhood’s years, on the indelibility of 
instruction given then, the ineradicability of ideas implanted in 
early life. Parents in missionary lands are often only too will- 
ing to send their little ones where instruction is given gratui- 
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tously or cheaply, where these little ones may gain equipment 
for life’s duties, even though that equipment is seasoned with a 
knowledge of a religion other than their own. 

If the world is to be won, it must be by beginning with the 
children, staying with them, working upon them unceasingly. 
Too much stress cannot be put on this. 

There is no necessity to speak of the work of translating 
the Bible and religious books and hymns. But why not extend 
this work? The young people of China can no more be fed 
forever on catechism than can the youth of our own land. If 
they have not leisure-hour reading of a Christian type, they are 
thrown back on the foolish, flimsy, often filthy stories of their 
own clime, the perusal of which sullies the purity inculcated in 
the schoolroom. Yet there are thousands of Christian tales 
which, converted into the vernacular of eastern lands, would 
furnish healthy and stimulating reading provocative of innocence 
and heroism. The wholesome tone of Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s writings, for instance, adapted by a wise translator and 
editor to the circumstances of child life in Japan, would impart 
a vigorous impulse to earnest effort for usefulness. Here is 
room for a wise and much needed extension of really missionary 
effort. Lofty ideals of usefulness, purer aims in life, an exten- 
sion of the horizon of human growth and culture, would follow 
such work. 

8. The last requisite for this service to be mentioned here 
is a determination to keep up with the advance of modern 
thought. Only recently an audience was disappointed to hear 
a returned missionary of eminence speak of one of his seminary 
classmates, a preacher of national reputation, great influence, 
and wide usefulness, as ‘‘a man wrecked by modern thought.” 
What was the reason for this utterance? Simply that the mis- 
sionary, engrossed in his own work, having shut himself off 
from the currents of thought, had been unresponsive to the 
quickening impulses of modern research, had not felt the flood 
of recent biblical and theological investigation, did not realize 
the permanent results reached and the advance made, and could 
not grasp the truth that increased light had been made available. 
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Hopelessly stranded on a shore that the receding current had 
long left barren, he imagined that the green verdure and ripen- 
ing fruits of more mature thought were only a treacherous bog 
and miasmatic quagmire. 

It is axiomatic that the best is none too good for converts 
to Christianity. It is also indisputable that the last quarter- 
century’s intense study of the Bible and of God’s truth has 
given us clearer perception of that Bible and that truth. Of all 
men in the world, the missionary can least afford to ignore all 
this, to fall behind the march of progress. 

One of the accepted discoveries of recent times, at least in 
its practical bearing, is that we may not attempt to cast the ori- 
ental mind in an occidental mold. Consequently, one of the 
duties of the missionary is to watch the form Christianity 
assumes in the minds of his hearers. He may thus gain knowl- 
edge of the most effective method of presenting the message 
he carries. The mistake has been made of trying to force an 
occidentalized Christianity upon the Orient. This can never be 
done. If Christianity is a universal religion—and it is— its 
shape is multiform. Water is all the time H,O, whether it is 
suspended in mist in the clouds, hangs in pearly globules as dew 
from grass or leaf, rushes furiously down the bed of the moun- 
tain torrent, bears up the mighty ship on ocean wave, flows 
quietly through iron cylinders under ground to quench a dusty 
city’s thirst, or glistens in crystal goblet on the dinner table of 
the president. So Christian truth is still truth, whether it take 
form in the mind of John Hall, of New York, or in the heart of 
Yi Chun Hong, peasant of Seoul, Korea. But these two men 
will transmute it differently, though equally genuinely. Mis- 
sionaries are often greatly concerned because Christianity is not 
apprehended exactly as they teach it. Before solicitude on this 
score can cease, the missionary must realize that the eastern 
mind is not constituted exactly as is hisown. The life and death 
of self-denial endured by Jesus does not appeal in precisely the 
same way to the Japanese, with his tales and experience of the 
Samurai, as to a native of the United States. The Japanese can 
appreciate death after service done entirely for another as few 
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men can, because of the analogies in Japanese life. But the 
supreme motive undergoes some slight transformation in his 
mind. The missionary’s opportunity in that country, for exam- 
ple, is to see that in the undertone of Japanese life there is a 
chord sympathetic with the harmony of Christ’s life; but he 
must realize that the tune to which an old Samurai can most 
heartily sing ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee” is not Bethany, but an 
air of his own land. And the same is true of every nationality 
under the sun. 

The foregoing, it seems to the writer, are some of the prin- 
cipal requirements of an efficient missionary corps. Others 
could be mentioned, and those here set forth are capable of 
extension and emphasis. A congress of the managers of the 
various denominational boards might be called for the weal of 
Christianity, and such a congress might determine the qualifica- 
tions of the ‘Heralds of the Cross” to be sent to the foreign 
field. In this way much unworthy rivalry might be avoided in 
a better understanding of missionary methods, a most wise econ- 
omy would be fostered, and results humanly speaking more 
commensurate with the outlay of toil and expense would be 
gained. 








ADOLF HARNACK’S HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE. 


By CASPAR RENE GREGORY, 
University of Leipzig. 


TWENTY years and more ago, when Adolf Harnack was a rising 
Privatdocent at Leipzig, he spent a great deal of time in working over 
the second edition of Albrecht Ritschl’s Old-Catholic Church, and he 
said frequently that he wished Ritschl, whom he did not yet know per- 
sonally, would give him permission to edit a third edition. It is not 
likely that Ritschl would have hesitated to give him this permission, 
for Ritsch] had then left the realm of general history and gone more 
to questions in the history of doctrine. A year or two later Harnack 
began to form plans for a history of early Christian literature. He 
declared that he should first go through all the profane literature of 
the immediately preceding period and of the period adjacent to the 
birth of Christ and the beginning of the Christian church, for he said 
that he must have a proper background, and sucha background was not 
to be gained alone by the study of the Old Testament Scriptures, as so 
many seem to have thought, or merely by such a general review of the 
classical field as one acquires in the usual course of a good education. 
He said that before we can judge properly of a Christian letter, a 
Christian petition, a Christian apology, a Christian panegyric, a 
Christian narrative, a Christian chronicle, we must know how a similar 
document shaped itself at that time and in those lands and in the 
immediate vicinity, and in the countries that had a business, or a 
scientific (in terms of today), or a governmental connection with the 
countries in which the Christian writings arose. In the years that have 
since passed he has studied countless problems in the history of the 
earlychurch. He has with a keen eye grasped eagerly every publication 
that touched upon the period, and that in whatever language it appeared. 
Book after book has been reviewed by him in the Zheologische Litera- 
turzeitung, and every scholar in the department of church history has 
read his reviews with interest, because it was always plain that he knew 
all about the whole surroundings of the point in question. Aside from 
his numerous other works, as for example his History of Doctrine, he 
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has published many a book and many an article in the series called 
Texte und Untersuchungen (Texts and Researches), and in the same 
series he has published a large number of essays by his pupils or by 
other workers in the field of early church literature. And as a member 
of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin he has repeatedly read in the 
meetings, and published in the proceedings of that body, interesting 
articles from his own pen or from the pen of his pupils. The plan of 
that academy to make an edition of the earlier Greek Fathers brought 
Harnack a step nearer to the History of Early Christian Literature. 
In order to gain a clear view of all that would be necessary for that 
edition, he suggested the preparation of a preliminary work upon the 
material that could come into consideration. The academy agreed, 
and the Prussian ministry granted the funds necessary for the assist- 
ant, Dr. Erwin Preuschen. This work appeared in the year 1893 ina 
volume of 1020 pages in two parts. The title is: ‘The Transmission 
and the Present State of the Early Christian Literature as far as 
Eusebius ;” in other words: ‘‘ How has the early Christian literature 
been handed down to us?” and “ How much of it is now in our hands?” 
At the same time the huge volume received the promising general 
title: Aistory of the Early Christian Literature as far as Eusebius. 
Part First. We call the attention of our readers especially to the pref- 
ace to this volume, for in it Harnack gives a glimpse of the wide con- 
nections of the work and of the difficulties that beset its preparation. 
The enormous lists of writings, and of manuscripts, and of literature 
about them, are enough to frighten a timorous scholar. This collec- 
tion only made the world of theologians more eager for the continuation 
of the publication. Were the mere description of the task so extended, 
how necessary and how difficult must be the task itself! The year 1897 
brought the next volume, and in this volume the author tells us the 
plan of the whole work: “ History of the Early Christian Literature.” 
It is to comprise three parts. Part first is the huge book at which 
we have already glanced : “The Transmission and the Present State” 
(1893). The second part treats of the chronology, and the third part 
will contain: ‘‘The Characterization of the Literature and its Internal 
Development.” The new volume is the first volume of the second part, 
“The Chronology and the Questions Connected with the Chronology 
for All Writings up to the Time of Irenzus;’’' and it is to this 
volume that we must now address ourselves. 


* The German titles of these two volumes are : Geschichte der altchristlichen Littera- 
tur bis Eusebius. Von ADOLF HARNACK. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhand- 
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The preface is of interest, and has the additional attraction that it 
has already been made the basis for a mistaken view of Harnack’s 
position over against the questions of New Testament criticism. The 
author sets out upon the reasonable plan of always giving first the 
points that are chronologically certain and then advancing to the less 
certain points. He also has used as seldom as possible internal evidence 
for defining the date of writings, for he did not wish to prove the date 
from the contents and then in a vicious circle argue from the date in 
respect to the contents. 

As for questions of New Testament literary criticism, he did not 
wish to run unnecessarily into the field of general introduction, and 
therefore he determined to omit all points in which the introductions 
of Weiss and of Jiilicher take the same view that he does.” Moreover, 
Harnack clears the field for his work by refusing to offer a regular 
criticism of the work of the Tiibingen school, which, though valuable, 
is now out of date, or to busy himself with the newest and groundless 
hypotheses of the latest Dutch school. 

I have said above that this preface has given a handle to some 
readers thoroughly to misunderstand Harnack’s position about some of 
the books of the New Testament. On p. viii he says that “in the 
whole New Testament there is probably only a single book that is in 
the strictest sense of the word to be called pseudonymous,” namely 
2 Peter. Onthe same page, lower down, we learn that ‘the number 
of writings that (like the pastoral epistles) were interpolated in the 
second century is very small.” And still lower down we read that 
“‘ that which was erroneously or falsely attributed to the apostles ... . 
is for the most part not older than the third century.” Now all this looks 
very much like the traditional view of the New Testament writings. 
No one would suspect that the author intended on the following page 
to intimate (to use the Scotch term) that 1 Peter, James, Jude, and the 
Johannean writings in general do not belong to the authors to whom 
lung. Erster Theil: Die Ueberlieferung und der Bestand der altchristlichen Litteratur 
bis Eusebius. Bearbeitet unter Mitwirkung von Lic. ERWIN PREUSCHEN. 1893. 
Pp. lxi+-10921. M. 38. Zweiter Theil: Die Chronologie. Erster Band: Die Chro- 
nologie der Litteratur bis Irendus, nebst einleitenden Untersuchungen. 1897. Pp. xvi-+- 
732. M. 25. Additions to Pt. I were published by Harnack in Zexte und Unter- 
suchungen, etc., Band XII., Heft 1. M. 4. 

? For those who have not paid attention to Harnack’s lecture-work it will be news 
that he has for many years given the closest attention to New Testament introduction. 
I remember that his first course of lectures, as a Privatdocent at Leipzig, was on that 


subject, and at Giessen, Marburg, and finally Berlin he has repeated this course again 
and again. 
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tradition assigns them. If 2 Peter is the only really pseudonymous 
book in the New Testament, how can 1 Peter be incorrectly designated 
as Petrine ? Is it because 2 Peter begins “Simon Peter” and 1 Peter 
with “ Peter an apostle” ? And what is James, and what is Jude, other 
than a pseudonym, if they are incorrectly designated as from these 
authors? And why in the world are these epistles thrown into one line 
with the epistle to the Bphesians, which has a gap instead of a name ? 
And why is Hebrews put in with them, with its totally different testi- 
mony as to itsnon-Pauline character? We must concede that Harnack 
gave people a good chance to misunderstand him. 

The rest of the preface returns to Baur and gives a good view of 
the possibilities of doctrinal development within short spaces of time. 
It is a question whether or not Harnack allows these canons their full 
weight in his discussion of the questions in his own volume. So much 
for the preface. Let us go on to the volume itself. 

The seven hundred pages of the volume consist of two books: 
I, “ Introductory Essays ;” II, the ‘‘ Literature down to Irenzus.” The 
introductory essays are of the greatest importance, for they present to 
us the best available chronological basis, not merely for the history of 
Christian literature, but as well for the history of the church in its most 
vital time. These 230 pages must remain for a long while a center of 
discussion for all those who know enough to appreciate the difficulties 
and the complications of the earliest period of the church. It is 
characteristic of Harnack and of his practical way of taking up questions 
that he does not enter into any long introductory discussion. The 
first of the four chapters of Book I places before us the definitions of 
time in the Church History of Eusebius, II-VII. Thesecond discusses 
the dates for literary and doctrinal history in Eusebius’ Chronicle. 
The third compares these two series of dates. And the fourth 
examines the oldest lists of bishops, and combines, of course, much 
that has been brought forward in the former three chapters. 

The first chapter determines the very important point that the real 
thread of all the chronological data in the Church History, so far as 
they flow from Eusebius himself, is the list of the Roman emperors. 
Hitherto it has been the custom, in the cases in which Eusebius gives 
a doubtful date, to look all around for a hook on which to hang the 
statement, instead of simply connecting it with the emperor in question 
at the given place. Of course, there are cases in which this does not 
work, but these cases prove on examination to be modified because of 
some source that Eusebius has used at this point. Harnack goes over 
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the various dates and shows that not only those which give the names 
of the respective emperors, but also those that give a seemingly unde- 
cided, ‘at the time in question,” or “in those times,” really are to be 
attributed to the reigns of the emperors. The few cases that seem to 
be uncertain are clear when after the survey of the whole field we find 
that the emperors are the settled date-givers for Eusebius. Then Har- 
nack takes up the dates which at first have the appearance of referring to 
persons. The discussion shows that these, too, are not intended to 
point to the persons directly, but that they really refer to the “times” 
of the emperor last mentioned, just as in those cases in which the word 
“times” is expressed. Starting out from the birth of Christ, Eusebius 
counted by means of the reigns of the emperors three hundred and 
five years down to the beginning of the Diocletian persecution. When 
then he had need to refer to any event for which he must give a 
date of his own, he placed it in the reign of the emperor in question, 
and that without trying in most cases to say whereabout in the reign 
the thing happened. He was content to say it had happened in that 
reign. Even if he could have dated the event more clearly by means 
of the rule of a bishop, he did not doit. He kept to the civil date. 
The one point in which he tried to be precise was the determination 
of the date of the entrance of the bishops upon their office. To show 
how the thread of such dates runs through the work of Eusebius, Har- 
nack goes over the dates in the fourth book. If anyone should be 
inclined to think these discussions of little avail, he need only turn 
to the footnote on p. 20 and see how Zahn, and in one case also 
Kriiger, had been at sea just for want of such a determination. Har- 
nack is by no means displeased with Eusebius because he has not 
tried to give everything an exact year. On the contrary, it is of neces- 
sity true that Eusebius could not date everything precisely, and if he 
had once gone upon the plan of hearing the grass of history grow and 
of saying exactly upon what day each thing had happened, we should 
have had a mass of dates which would have been largely imaginary, and 
which would have been harder to unravel than the inexact but perfectly 
honest dates that he has given to us. 

The second and third chapters refer to the literary data and to those 
that are connected with the history of doctrine and touch upon the 
teachers or the heretics in the church. Chap. 2 counts up thirty- 
four passages in which Eusebius gives such notes in his Chronicle. In 
the case of all but two of these passages Harnack shows whence Euse- 
bius probably got his information, in so far as the material is concerned, 
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the persons and things related aside from the dates. The question 
arises whether Eusebius had other chronological sources from which 
he took these dates. Upon examination it turns out that twenty of the 
dates are out of books or writings that Eusebius had at his command, 
such as Julius Africanus or the lists of bishops or letters, or are from 
the personal knowledge of Eusebius. In a similar manner it is pos- 
sible to explain about seven of the dates that are left. And finally it is 
clear that the rest cannot have been drawn from any chronological 
work, but must have come from Eusebius’ reading or from personal 
communication of some kind. Harnack closes this chapter with the 
remark that the Chronicle of Eusebius, valuable as it is for the history 
of Christian literature, cannot serve as a basis for that history, because 
it is too meager and because it points us chiefly to sources that we have 
in our hands. The third chapter brings the Church History of Euse- 
bius into play in reference to the points mentioned in the second 
chapter, and is entitled, “The Relation of the Church History to the 
Chronicle of Eusebius (in the data concerning the literature and doc- 
trine).”” With his usual freedom Harnack begins by remarking that it 
is totally impossible to discover upon what principle Eusebius chose 
the material for the Chronicle. It is clear that when he wrote the Chron- 
icle he had before his eyes the larger part of the excerpts which he after- 
ward used in his Church History, and nevertheless he did not use 
nearly all of them. So much iscertain, namely, that he passed over 
what we should call the history of the canon, that he did not pay any 
attention to the points which he could not furnish with dates, and that 
he omitted what he found in Origen and in Dionysius of Alexandria. 
The material of the Chronic/e contains the thread of the Church History 
in almost the same order and often in much the same words. But 
there remain puzzles enough. There is not the least ground for the 
supposition that Eusebius had a chronography at command for his 
dates in church history,save for Basilides, Justin, Clement, and perhaps 
Irenzus. The conclusion is that the Church History runs only upon 
the thread of the reigns of the emperors, and that, except for the lists 
of the bishops and for a few special cases, it does not pay the least 
attention to the single years of the emperors. The Chronicle, on the 
other hand, gives the themes for the detailed narratives of the Church 
History as accurately as it can according to the single years of the 
emperors. This chapter closes with two short excursus, one upon 
the succession of the teachers of the church, in which special stress is 
laid upon Heinrici’s treatment of these questions, and the other upon 
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the dates in Jerome’s De viris illustribus, with its dependence on 
Eusebius. 

These three chapters, with their exact information as to the relations 
of the two great works of Eusebius, now place us in a position to take 
up the great closing chapter of this introduction, the chapter which 
may be summed up as a skeleton of all that we know or do not know 
in respect to the state of the church in the earliest times, a kind of 
statistics, only that we do not seek here the members of the church, but the 
bishops. This fourth chapter, twice as long as the three preceding 
chapters together, is entitled ‘“‘The Most Ancient Lists of Bishops.” 
Harnack wishes to bring light into this so long debated domain, and 
he begins with a full presentation of the material. After a thorough 
treatment of the various forms in which the lists have been handed down 
to us, he takes up the lists of the bishops. 

First comes the see of Rome (pp. 144-202). Counting backwards 
from July 21, 230, for the assumption of office on the part of Pontianus 
{or from_his resignation on September 28, 235), we have (p. 158): 

(Urban ‘222/3—230) 

(Calixtus 217/8—222/3) 

Zephyrinus 198/9)—217 

Victor 189 (188.190)—198 (199) 
Eleutherus 174 (173-175)—189 (188.190) 
Soter 166 (165.167)—174 (173.175) 
Anicetus 155 (154.156)—166 (165.167) 
Pius 140 (139.141)—155 (154.156) 
Hyginus 136 (135.137)—140 (139.141) 
Telesphorus 125 (124.126)—136 (135.137) 
Sixtus 115 (114.116)—125 (124.126) 
Alexander 105 (104.106)—115 (114.116) 
Euarestus 97 (96.98)—105 (104.106) 
Clement 88 (87.89)—97 (96.98) 
Anencletus 76 (75.77)—88 (87.89) 

Linus 64 (63.65)—-76 (75.77) 

Petrus 39 (38.40)—64 (63.65).3 

Harnack’s remarks upon this list start out from the fact that the 
earliest dating of Christianity is found in Luke, and that the death of 
Christ was the moment that first found a firm place in chronology in 
connection with the crucifixion under Pontius Pilate ; cf. 1 Tim. 6:13; 

3 Since this article was written, Harnack has reviewed in the 7heologtsche Literatur- 


zeitung an academical thesis published at Rome by F.S. The remarkable part of this 
thesis is that, although the author is not satisfied with Harnack’s way of treating the 
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Ignatius, “ad Magnes.,”’ 11; “ Trall.,” 9 ; “Smyrn.,” 1; Justin, 4fo/., 1:13, 
61; Dial., 30, 76,85. Then follow the earliest references to the imperial 
reigns as dates. These frequent datings scarcely require such a detailed 
justification as Harnack gives them, seeing that the emperors as the 
center of the Roman power overshadowed the formal datings according 
to the traditional Roman offices. In the third place (pp. 164-71), the 
dates are counted up, twenty-one in all, in which, before the third cen- 
tury, events are attached to the time of office of bishops. All of these 
dates, with a single exception, are given by reference to Roman bishops, 
even though the writer be not a Roman, and it is clear that in some 
cases the dates are connected with lists of the Roman bishops. In his 
fourth paragraph (pp. 171-88) Harnack shows that at the beginning 
of the third century it was not supposed in Rome that Peter had been 
the first bishop there, and he then, after conceding that the lists of 
Julius Africanus, of Eusebius, and of the Liberianus agree with the 
presuppositions at Rome at the beginning of that century, proceeds to 
examine Lightfoot’s claim that the list from Clement, from 88 
onward, is trustworthy (and even that Linus and Anencletus were really 
monarchical bishops), and that it is to be traced back to Hegesippus. 
The monarchical character of the earlier bishops cannot hold its ground 
in the face of the statements of the Shepherd of Hermas, and even if 
Lightfoot were right in setting the date of the Shepherd at about the 
year 100 (instead of at the middle of the second century), these statements 
exclude a monarchical bishop at Rome before the year 100. For the 
first six bishops (omitting, of course, Peter) the list is untrustworthy, and 
the years of office for Telesphorus, Hyginus, and Pius are worthless. 
These three men were influential members of the Roman church at that 
time, under Hadrian and the first of the Antonines, and that is all that 
is certain. Summing up, Anicetus is the first one whom we can with 


question concerning the bishops of Rome, and although he complains that Harnack has 
disturbed the feelings of Roman Catholic scholars by his observations upon the lists of 
the Roman bishops, he nevertheless does not give any grounds for these complaints. Still 
more important is the fact that he finally really agrees with Harnack in respect to most 
of the conclusions reached. It is scarcely to be credited when we read in the Roman 
writer, in carefully chosen but quite clear language, that he does not lay great stress 
upon the formula that Peter was the first bishop of Rome and that he does not consider 
the tradition of his twenty-five years as bishop at Rome to be as surely founded as the 
tradition of his once having been at Rome. See the 7heologische Literaturzeitung, 
1898, No. 7, coll. 193-5. The Roman book is: F. S., De successione priorum Romano- 
rum Pontificum. Thesis Academica. Romz: Ex officina Unione Cooperativa Edi- 
trice, 1897. Pp. 76, 8vo. 
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reason declare to be a monarchical bishop, and we can by no means 
say when he entered on his office. 

Is this list from the pen of Hegesippus ? Harnack disposes of the 
claim that Hegesippus drew up a list of the Roman bishops, first by 
showing that neither Eusebius nor Nicephorus nor Rufinus understood 
him to say that he had done anything of the kind, and then by referring 
to the fact that in case Hegesippus had given a list in the Memoradilia, 
Eusebius would not have failed to copy it off for us, seeing that 
this was precisely what he was on the lookout for. With respect to 
the list of the Roman bishops in Epiphanius, Harnack agrees with 
Lightfoot that it is closely connected with the notice of the arrival of 
Marcellina at Rome, that it was numbered, that it is not drawn from 
Irenzeus, that it is of Roman origin, and that it is very old, from the 
second century. But he disputes that it is from the time of Anicetus 
and that it is the list drawn up by Hegesippus. 

The list of the Alexandrian bishops (pp. 202-7) is as dark in its 
first part as the ecclesiastical history of that city, for we cannot be 
sure about anything previous to Demetrius. The six names beginning 
with his are: 

Demetrius 188/9—231 (232) 

Heraklas 231 (232)—247 (248) 

Dionysius 247 (248)—264 (265) 

Maximus 264 (265)—282 (281) 

Theonas 282 (281)—300 summer 

Petrus 300 summer—311 November. 

The Antiochian list is a trifle better in its first part and reads as 
follows : 

(Evodius) 

Ignatius (according to a tradition of the beginning of the fourth and, 
perhaps, of the beginning of the third century martyr under Trajan) 

(Hero) 

(Cornelius) 

(Eros) 

Theophilus, died not before March, 181/2 

Maximinus, died March, 190/1 

Serapion became bishop in the year 190/I 

Asklepiades became bishop in the year 211/2 

Philetus became bishop in the year 217/8. 


The nine other bishops could not come from Africanus, and must | 
therefore have been drawn by Eusebius from other sources. They are 
probably to be placed as follows: 
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Zebinus became bishop at the latest 230/1 (Euseb. Chron. 228/9) 

Babylas 238-44, died as martyr 250 

Fabius 250 (Eus. 250), died at the beginning of 253 or end of 252 

Demetrianus 253 beginning, or 252 end (Eus. 252/3) 

Paulus perhaps about 260 (Eus. 259/60) deposed at the latest 268 (267. 
266), removed 272 

Domnus 267 (268.266) (Eus. 266/7) 

Timzus ? (Eus. 270/1) 

Cyril ? (Eus. 279/80) banished to Pannonia 303, died 306 

Tyrannus, if he followed at once after Cyril, 303 (Eus. 301/2). 


The Jerusalemitic list (pp. 218-307), according to what Eusebius 
puts before us, is as follows: 


James, died, according to the Chronicle, 60/1 (61/2?). 

Simeon, elected soon after the destruction of Jerusalem, died 120 years 
old as martyr under Trajan. 

Justus, Zacchzeus, Tobias, Benjamin, John, Matthias, Philippus, Seneca, 
Justus, Levi, Ephres, Joses, Judas (up to the eighteenth year of Hadrian); 
Mark bishop in the nineteenth year of Hadrian, 135/6. 

Cassianus, Publius, Maximus, Julianus, Gaius, Symmachus, Gaius, Julianus, 
Capito, Maximus, Antoninus, Valens, Dolichianus, Narcissus, who was bishop 
under Commodus and took part in the Easter debates. 

Narcissus leaves Jerusalem; Dius officiates only a short time; Germa- 
nion, Gordius. 

Under Gordius Narcissus returns and again becomes bishop, and in the 
second year of Caracalla Alexander is appointed as his coadjutor (212/3). 


Harnack rejects the theories of Schlatter as to the list in Epipha- 
nius, Her., 66, 21 f. 
On p. 230 we find the list of five Czesarean bishops: 


Theophilus at the time of the Easter controversies, about Igo. 

Theoktistus at the time of the crisis for Origen in Alexandria, and still 
at the time of the Antiochian synod touching Novatian and at the time of the 
Roman bishop Stephanus. Whether or not he followed immediately after 
Theophilus we do not know. 

Domnus, who officiated only a short time, became the successor of Theok- 
tistus under Gallienus. 

Theoteknus, successor to Domnus under Gallienus, took part in the synod 
against Paul. 

Agapius, successor to Theoteknus (shortly before Diocletian ?). 


In an appendix (pp. 703-7) Harnack touches upon other questions 
with reference to the great sees, and particularly with reference to the 
primacy of Rome. So much for the introduction, which closes on 
Pp. 230. 
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The remainder of this volume is occupied by the second book : 
“ The Literature down to Irenzus,” divided into two chapters: I, 
“The writings that can be dated certainly within certain narrow 
limits,” and II, “ The writings that for the present cannot be dated 
within such limits.” The arrangement of the writings that are dis- 
cussed seems often at a cursory glance to be accidental or arbitrary, 
but it is neither the one nor the other. Harnack studied carefully the 
relations of the respective books and laid down the principle that he 
should always go from the easier question to the harder, from the sure 
dates to the uncertain ones, and that he should not take up a difficult 
question until he had mastered all that could be of use in determin- 
ing it. 

The first point in the treatment of the datable books is the chron- 
ology of Paul, a matter of the greatest interest for every theologian. 
Though almost all scholars are agreed touching the relative chronology 
of Paul’s life, it has not as yet been possible to bring them together in 
regard to the absolute chronology. From the New Testament we can 
account for, say, twenty-four years and nine months in Paul’s life, and 
the great question is upon what civil year we can hang these in order 
to fix their place in history. The salient point in these years is the 
recall of Festus. Schiirer claims that it is not possible to fix the date. 
Harnack insists upon it that we have no reason to doubt the date given 
by Eusebius, and all readers must concede that Harnack is in a posi- 
tion to say what is trustworthy in Eusebius and what is not trust- 
worthy. In consequence of this we must now, until other sources are 
found, determine the dates for Paul as follows: Paul was converted, in 
all probability, in the year 30; that is to say, in the year of the cruci- 
fixion or in the following year. His first Christian visit to Jerusalem 
was in the year 33, and the second, with the council, in the year 47. 
The second missionary journey carries us onward, with the eighteen 
months in Corinth, to the spring of the year 50. He is again in 
Ephesus in the winter of 50,remaining till 53 ; in the autumn of the latter 
year in Macedonia; and in Corinth till the beginning of 54, in which 
year he is made a prisoner in Jerusalem at Easter. Festus then comes 
into office in the summer of 56, and we have a firmly established series 
of dates at command. The book of Acts closes in the year 59 (58) 
and leaves us five or six years for a further missionary activity of Paul 
before his death, which again is a sure date, in the year 64. The 
chronology of the Pauline writings is now relatively clear. The epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans were 
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written before the year 54 (53),in which Paul was arrested at Jerusalem. 
The epistle to the Colossians, that to Philemon, and that to the Ephe- 
sians (if genuine) fall in the years 54-6 (53-5), if they were written 
at Cesarea; and, if they were written, as Harnack thinks more likely, 
at Rome in the years 57-9 (56-8), of course the epistle to the Phi- 
lippians belongs to these Roman years. It is refreshing for once to 
have a strong current of ecclesiastical tradition tending toward earlier 
instead of toward later dates. It is true that Harnack does not think 
that the pastoral epistles are genuine. But he argues rather for than 
against the genuineness of the epistle to the Ephesians, and that is a 
gain, and he declares that certain pieces in the pastoral epistles are 
genuine, and that is enough for us; for if parts of them are genuine, 
it will not be hard for us to accept the rest in its mass as genuine. At 
any rate, nobody has as yet suggested any solution of the problem 
that is half so plausible as the approximate genuineness. When will 
our science learn that it is the most unscientific thing in the world to 
give up a tradition, without severe compulsion, before we have anything 
to put in its place? We may accentuate the difficulties of the tradition 
as much as we please, but we must let it stand, if that be in any way 
possible, until we have something better to put in its place. We can 
now put these new dates for Paul into our books, and it will not be 
long before they will be as familiar as the old ones. So far we have 
dealt with Harnack’s first point. 

The second point is the definition of the year 64, or, more nearly, 
of the time soon after July 19, 64, as the time of the martyrdom of 
Peter and Paul at Rome. Of course, it is to be noticed at the same 
time that Harnack considers it fairly certain that Peter really visited 
Rome and died there, little as any of us suppose that he was bishop 
there, let alone a bishop who was twenty-five years in office. The 
third point taken up is the tradition of the twelve years’ residence 
of the twelve apostles at Jerusalem, a tradition that is closely con- 
nected with that of the twenty-five years in office of Peter as bishop 
at Rome and with the date 67 for the year of the death of both apos- 
tles, since we then have the crucifixion in the year 30 + 12-++ 25 = 67. 
If the disciples remained until the year 42 at Jerusalem, that would fit 
in very well with all that we read in the Acts, and we have no reason 
to reject the tradition, even though we do not need to base it on an 
unknown command of Jesus. Asa fourth point Harnack gives his 
vote for the date of the apocalypse found in Irenzus, namely, the end 
of the reign of Domitian, perhaps 93-6. Even if the explanation of 
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some of the difficulties in the understanding of the text of Irenzeus 
be not very satisfactory, it may be advisable to accept this date in the 
present state of our knowledge, although Irenzeus may merely argue 
this date from the “marginal note” 17, 11, added after publication. 
The fifth and last of these dates more closely connected with the 
New Testament is the date of the Acts and of the third gospel. Har- 
nack is inclined to consider the year 80 as the earliest possible year 
for the Acts and the year 93 as the latest. Then the third gospel is 
probably not much earlier than 78, and in no case later than the 
year 93. 

Now come the twenty further points that are comparatively limited in 
the possibilities of their dating and that are not connected so closely with 
canonical books. Under (1) Harnack dates the epistle of Clement, 93-5, 
a date that few will be inclined to dispute. With (2) he notes the date 
of Pliny’s office in Bithynia from September, 111, until the beginning 
of 113, during which time his letter to Trajan, and Trajan’s answer, must 
have been written. Four years later, 115-17, Tacitus’ Annals saw 
the light with their reference (XV, 44) to the persecution under Nero, 
throwing also light on the position of the Christians at the end of 
Trajan’s reign. And finally, in 120, Suetonius wrote his De vita 
Cesarum, which touches also the history of the church. Harnack is 
inclined to accept the genuineness of the letter of Hadrian to Minucius 
Fundanus. In (3) Harnack comes to the conclusion that the Shepherd 
of Hermas was finally published in its present form in the year 140, 
but that it stretches its roots twenty, or at most twenty-five, years 
farther back into history, coming perhaps close on to the time of Clem- 
ent. The Dialogue of Aristo of Pella (4) is from about 140, and the 
Apology of Quadratus (5) may possibly have been presented at Athens 
in the year 125/6, but there is no positive proof of that. As for 
the Apology of Aristides, (6) it belongs to the years 138-61, and it is 
not possible to date it more exactly. In (7) we find the proofs for the 
chronology of Justin Martyr, who became a Christian perhaps in the 
year 133, or thereabouts, was in Ephesus about 135, wrote his Apology 
a couple of years later than 150—it may be in two “editions,” the 
second adding the so-called second apology —,wrote his Dialogue 
between 155 and 160, and died at Rome between 163 and 167, per- 
haps in 165. (8) Tatian’s Oratio is probably not later than 155, and 
his Diatessaron cannot be certainly dated nearer than between 160 and 
180, although it is more likely to have been written after 172/3. 
In (9) we learn that Satornil the Syrian is not to be dated more 
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exactly than follows from the fact that his sect was a compact body 
before the year 150 ; that Basilides came forward as the leader of a sect 
about 130, and that he was still alive in the time of Pius; that Valen- 
tinus was active at Rome from about 135-60, even though we can- 
not tell how to reconcile the accounts of his activity in different places ; 
that Valentinus’s pupils, Ptolemzus and Heracleon, taught between 
145 and 180, while his other pupils are hard to date with any certainty. 
The next paragraph (10) shows that Marcion was probably born in 
Pontus as son of the bishop of Sinope, about the year 65, that he came 
to Rome in the first year of Pius, that in the year 144 he set up his 
own peculiar church, and studied with Cerdo and developed his doc- 
trine in the decade 144-54. Apelles seems to have been born at or 
before 120, and to have died at or soon after 180. Hegesippus’s Memo- 
rabilia (11) were written between 173-4 and 188-90. Dionysius of 
Corinth(12) wrote his letters about the year170. Rhodon(13) belongs 
before the year 172. Celsus’s Zrue Word (14) appears to have been 
written between 165 and 183. The letter of the “Brethren in Vienne 
and Lyon” belongs to the year 177/8, or better 178/9, the Mar- 
tyrdom of the Scilitans is of the 17th of July, 180, and the Acts of Apollo- 
nius fall between 180 and 185. Athenagoras (16) probably wrote his 
Supplicatio in the year 177. Theophilus of Antioch (17) was not bishop 
before 181/2 nor after 190/1, but we cannot date his works with 
any exactness. 

Paragraph (18) brings us the second longest discussion of this 
whole second book, or sixty pages upon the chronology of the teach- 
ers and authors in Asia Minor, of the Montanistic movement in 
Phrygia and Asia, of the Easter controversy, and of Ireneus. That is a 
famous bundle of questions, and it is no wonder that Harnack should 
have wished to deal with them all in a mass, seeing that they are so inti- 
mately connected with each other. Even the next twenty pages, that 
are devoted to Ignatius and Polycarp, stand close to these discussions. 
The result of the whole is given by Harnack in his lucid table, pp. 
379-81. We put here one or two of the more important dates. Poly- 
carp was born in the year 69. The letters of Ignatius and Polycarp 
were written 110-17, or perhaps 117-25. Irenzus was born shortly 
before 142. Papias wrote his great work about 145-60. Polycarp 
died February 23, 155. Montanus came forward in 157 or 156. 
Probably it was in the years 150-60 that the Alogi attacked the new 
prophets, and Apollinaris of Hierapolis wrote his Apology probably in 
the year 172, Melito his between 169 and 176/7. Montanus died 
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about in the middle of the seventies in this second century. Irenzus 
wrote his great work between 181 and 189. The Easter controversy 
breaks out 190/1. These dry sentences must suffice for a glimpse of 
these rich pages. In closing this long first chapter, pp. 233-408, Har- 
nack touches upon the improbable theory of Schlatter as to a chronog- 
raphy from the tenth year of Antoninus Pius. 

The second chapter of thissecond book, pp. 409-700, offers to us the 
effort to date the less definitely tangible writings among which, besides 
the Epistle of Barnabas, the Didache, the epistle of Jude, the epistle to 
the Hebrews, the pastoral epistles, and the epistle of James, the most 
important are the gospels in the various forms in which the second or 
the first century presented them to the Christian church. Harnack 
thinks that nothing hinders and that everything speaks for the year 130 
or 131 as the date of the epistle called after the name of Barnabas. As 
for the “ Apostles’ Doctrine,” or the Didache, a mass of traditional 
rules and regulations, which must have been compiled in some out-of- 
the-way corner, it is apparently dependent toa certain extent upon the 
so-called Epistle of Barnabas, and it was probably written between 131 
and 160. The homily which has passed, since the beginning of the 
third century, if not longer, for a second epistle of Clement of Rome, 
is, Harnack thinks, probably the letter or essay sent to Corinth by 
Soter, and therefore dates from about 170, ora little earlier. As for 
the five writings that bear the name of Peter: the two epistles, the 
Apocalypse, the Kerygma or preaching, and the gospel, with which 
Harnack associates the epistle of Judas, the first thing is to separate 
the first epistle of Peter from the others as having a much more 
important place and character. This first epistle of Peter seems to 
Harnack to be a letter that had nothing to do with Peter until a late 
writer, perhaps the author of the so-called second epistle, embellished 
it with the references to Peter at the beginning and less distinctly 
toward the end. This ascription to Peter would then have been 
inserted between the years 150 and 175. But those who think that 
the epistle may be from Peter will be glad to find that Harnack at 
the close declares that he could more easily come to think that 
the epistle is genuine than that it is the work of some false Peter 
who sat down and wrote the letter as a forgery from beginning to end. 
When then in a footnote he adds that the genuineness might perhaps 
be regarded as certain, if it were not for the dependence upon the 
Pauline epistles, it is pertinent to remark that the words of Jiilicher, 
that Harnack uses as a decisive statement upon this point, are nat at all 
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so convincing as they may at first appear to be. Jiilicher is of the 
opinion that if Peter had written this epistle he would have proved 
to have learned more from Paul than from Jesus and to have given 
almost nothing from the stores of memory as to his intercourse with 
Jesus. Such a conclusion is worse than precarious, for it undertakes 
to say what Peter must have done if he had written a letter after he 
had learned from Paul certain new developments in the doctrine of 
Jesus. Who can say that it is unlikely that Peter, who would have great 
respect for the learning of Paul the moment that he came to recog- 
nize the correctness of the Christianity of Paul, of the personal Chris- 
tianity of Paul, should have accepted as other Christians did the doc- 
trinal lucubrations of the apostle with the eagerness nativeto him? In 
that case it would be the most natural thing in the world for him ina 
letter not to dilate upon the experiences of his disciple days, but to 
present just such an epistle as this one, in a certain dependence upon 
his literary predecessor. The success of the great missionary would 
have had its influence upon the apostle who delighted in vigorous 
action. However ingenious the theory that Harnack presents may 
be, it has at this moment, and, until it finds some more substantial sup- 
port in historical documents, it will continue to have, less value and 
vastly less scientific probability than the theory that the statement of 
tradition is right. It is unscientific to give up a tradition that is not 
positive nonsense (and Harnack’s position toward the genuineness 
shows that that supposition is not nonsense) before we have a theory 
that has at least as good support in history and that offers fewer diffi- 
culties, leaves less to be explained. 

Harnack takes up the second epistle of Peter in connection with 
the epistle of Jude, and that is precisely right, for few will dispute that 
2 Peter is certainly dependent upon Jude. As for the letter of Jude, 
Harnack insists that it does not pretend to be from the brother of 
Jesus, and that we cannot comprehend how the brother of Jesus, “the 
quite obscure brother of the Lord,” as he elsewhere names him, could 
have written vss. 17 and 18. Others will say that there is no diffi- 
culty in supposing that an “ obscure brother of the Lord ” should have 
spoken thus of the apostles, the twelve apostles. Let that question 
rest, and we find that Harnack is of the opinion that this letter was 
written by someone, probably not even named Jude, between 100 and 
130, and was afterward embellished with the allusions to Jude, although 
he admits that the author may have borne the name in question, and 
may even have been the brother of some James or other, without con- 
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nection with the Jerusalemitic James. As for the second epistle of 
Peter, it is unquestionably a forgery, and probably dates between 150 
and 175. In this judgment it is not hard to follow the author. This 
letter is without doubt a lame follower of the epistle of Jude. Still it 
would perhaps be wiser in consideration of the naive character of the 
letter to set the date somewhat farther back, and to say 130, or even 
120, instead of 150, as the point at which it may have first seen the light. 

The epistle to the Hebrews is to be dated, with fair presumption, 
65-95, and Harnack regards it as probable that it was written by 
Barnabas, and that it was addressed to the Roman church. The pas- 
toral epistles began with certain letters, or fragments of letters, written 
by Paul in the years 59-64, and were wrought over and enlarged in the 
years go-110. As for the epistle of James, it probably was not written 
earlier than 120-40, and, if it is a letter at all, it did not bear the 
name of James until toward the end of the second century. To the 
date and authorship of Hebrews there is little to be objected, but as to 
the pastoral epistles, the best part is the recognition of real Pauline 
components, and it will be the task of further scholars to vindicate to 
the apostle more and more of the contents, if it be possible, as Harnack 
thinks, to secure time for them in the life of Paul. Touching the 
epistle of James, it is enough to say that we do not know very much 
about it, that the guesses of Harnack are manifold enough to permit of 
almost anything in the way of authorship, and that, where there are 
such intricate and doubtful conditions and relations, it is as well to stay 
by the tradition, under all the doubts, as to float away into a sea of 
the wildest uncertainty. We may pass over what Harnack says about 
the Acts of Paul and the Acts of Paul and Thecla, and the spurious let- 
ter of Paul to the Corinthians as an answer to their letter to him, for 
the whole discussion is revolutionized by the discovery of the Coptic 
Acts in the manuscript, now at Heidelberg, that Carl Schmidt, Harnack’s 
pupil, is to publish in a sumptuous edition. The letter to Diognetus is 
from the end of the second century, or rather from the beginning of 
the third, and the Oratio ad Grecos is probably from the years 180— 
240. Passing over various of the less interesting writings, we must 
name the Old-Roman Baptismal Formula, which was certainly in exist- 
ence, in the form in which we have it, at the beginning of the third 
century. After a discussion of the many formulas current in early 
days, and of the creeds of the earliest times, with only two instead of 
three parts, Harnack comes to the conclusion that this Roman creed 
arose about the year 140. On pp. 533-41 he offers a few meager notes 
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touching all manner of Gnostic persons and writings. The Acts of 
Peter seems to be from the middle of the third century. A very impor- 
tant department of the literature of the early church refers to the use 
of Jewish writings by Christians, and therefore Harnack, basing his 
remarks upon the summary of such Christian-Jewish material given in 
the first volume of his present work, pp. 845-65, fills about thirty 
pages (pp. 560-89) with the latest notes upon the books in question. 

We now come at last to the most weighty of all the paragraphs of 
the book, and to the one which is at the same time the most difficult, 
namely the treatment of the various questions that attach to the 
numerous gospels, the known and the unknown, that is to say, those 
no longer in existence, so far as we know. Harnack counts twenty in 
all, although only thirteen of them are now within reach, at least far 
enough for us to have an idea of what they really are. Three of these 
thirteen are, however, not so well known that we can speak very surely 
about them. Here we may begin with the names and say that the 
gospel of James in its present shape appears to be of the fourth cen- 
tury, and that the Acts of Pilate or the gospel of Nicodemus proceeds 
from the same century. The gospel of the Egyptians is, on the con- 
trary, an old book, not later than 130 and possibly from the first cen- 
tury. The gospel of Peter dates between 110 and 130 and is not by 
any means so valuable as the gospel of the Egyptians. The Ebionite 
gospel, or the gospel of the twelve apostles, is a tertiary piece of work 
from the boundary between the second and the third century. These 
dates will suffice for al] these outlying gospels of various name and 
habitation, and we must now apply ourselves in earnest to the five 
remaining gospels, namely, the gospel of the Hebrews and the four 
canonical gospels. 

First of all I should like to express my personal satisfaction at the 
circumstance that only one gospel can in any way approach so near to 
our canonical four. This is a confirmation of my opinion that the 
“many” gospels that are referred to by Luke in his introduction were, 
on the one hand, probably not in the least in any full sense of the 
word “ gospels,” and, on the other hand, that the word “ many” is not 
by any means to be understood to show that there were a hundred or 
fifty or even twenty gospels in currency at that time, but that half a 
dozen books fully suffice to answer to the claims of these “ many.” 
Who tells us of the gospel of the Hebrews? The Stichometry of 
Nicephorus is based on a list of the fifth or sixth century which con- 
tained the gospel according to the Hebrews as a disputed book and 
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said that it was of 2,200 erixox. Theodoret is not worth mentioning, 
because he is not independent of the earlier writers, and Epiphanius’s 
testimony does not seem to be either original or exact. The great 
witness is Jerome, who saw this gospel in the hands of the non-Gnostic 
Jewish Christians as well as in the library at Cesarea, and who received 
a copy at Beroea and translated it at Bethlehem into Greek and Latin. 
Seven times he calls it the “ gospel according to the Hebrews,” twice 
he calls it the “gospel of the Hebrews,” thrice he says that it was 
written in Hebrew letters, once he says that it was composed in the 
Chaldee and Syriac language, eight times he says that the Nazarenes 
(once he adds the Ebionites) used it, and finally he declares roundly 
five times that it was the Hebrew original of the canonical Matthew. 
As for this last point it looks as if Jerome wished to boast of having 
the Hebrew original of Matthew and of being able to read it, although 
he can scarcely have failed to see that it was by no means exactly like 
the canonical Matthew. Perhaps he felt a certain hesitation lest he 
should bring the traditional number of the gospels, namely “ four,” 
into discredit. Harnack insists upon it that this gospel had been trans- 
lated into Greek long before Jerome, since we find it cited by Origen 
as if it were only a Greek book, and Clement of Alexandria gives a 
nice Greek reading from it ; and Harnack further supposes that both 
the gospel according to the Hebrews and the gospel according to the 
Egyptians were in honor in Egypt long before the four gospels came 
and took the superior place in the esteem of the church. Hegesippus 
does not necessarily testify to the Greek form of this gospel, but we 
find in Ignatius a quotation that both Jerome and Origen declare to 
be from the gospel according to the Hebrews, and we meet with fur- 
ther quotations in the preaching of Peter and in the Acts of Paul, all 
of which rather point to a Greek text of the gospel. If then this 
gospel cannot have been written /a#er than the year 100, how early can 
it have been written ? The statements of Jerome, and the actual con- 
tents of the fragments which we have, show that it was most like the 
gospel of Matthew, and yet it is clear from the researches of Theodor 
Zahn that it is independent of all the four gospels. Nothing then in 
these determinations prevents the gospel from having been written in 
the sixties of the first century. This gospel, like Mark, had no account 
of the birth of Jesus, its introduction to the baptism is the most 
ancient in its cast that we have, and the other differences between it 
and the four gospels tend, for the most part, so far as they are not 
unimportant, to show that it is very old, and even in some points older 
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than the canonical gospels. It has no special connection with the 
Johannean gospel, for the appearance of Jesus on Easter day is found 
not only in John, but also in Luke. Turning now to the canonical 
gospels, Harnack recurs to his previous statement putting Luke down 
for the years between 78 and 93, and proceeds to date the gospel 
according to Mark between 65 and 85, insisting upon it that this 
gospel is not necessarily to be placed after the fall of Jerusalem. 
Hereupon he finds that the years 70-75 fit best for the gospel according 
to Matthew. This date gives then a reason for closing off the pre- 
viously mentioned chances for the gospels of Mark, and of the 
Hebrews in so far as Mark, one of the sources of Matthew, must have 
originated between 65 and 70, and the gospel of the Hebrews must 
rather be moved toward the earlier part of the years set for it, that is 
to say, nearer the year 65. 

When and where did the Johannean writings arise? When were 
the four gospels united into one book, and when did the church 
receive this book as authoritative ? MHarnack says that Irenzus must 
be ruled out as a witness for the Johannean question, because he seems 
to have confounded what Polycarp said about another John with the 
twelve-apostle John; for my part I do not think that the conclusion 
is a necessary one. Papias, however, Harnack goes on to say, wrote 
forty or fifty years before Irenzeus, and he has preserved for us a num- 
ber of the sayings of the presbyters in Asia Minor who were pupils of 
the John who was a disciple of the Lord. All of these, that is to say, 
both Papias and the presbyters, knew and valued the Apocalypse and 
the fourth gospel. That sets a firm point for the existence of these 
books, for they cannot have been later than about 110. After a long 
discussion touching Papias, Harnack comes to the conclusion that he 
was acquainted with the Apocalypse and the Johannean gospel and 
the three epistles, but that it is quite impossible to say to which of the 
two Johns, the presbyter or the twelve-apostle, he attributed the Apoc- 
alypse and the gospel. As for the Alogi, they were good, not hereti- 
cal, Christians, and they used the synoptic gospels and rejected the 
gospel of John. We know very little else about them. Finally, after 
weighing all the evidence, Harnack comes to the conclusion that the 
fourth gospel was written by a presbyter John who was a very close 
pupil of the twelve-apostle John. For my part, I draw here a conclu- 
sion like the one above, namely, that nothing absolutely prevents us 
from holding to the authorship of John the apostle. Were the gospel 
from an intimate pupil of his, and written either just before or shortly 
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after his death, it would still be a most valuable gospel and not a whit 
less reliable than those of Mark and Luke, let alone the totally anony- 
mous Matthew. But no one of the arguments against John the apostle 
is of a compelling character, nor is any one of those for his pupil’s 
authorship. 

There remains the question as to the collection of the four gospels 
into one book, and their reception as authoritative. Harnack urges 
the argument that only one gospel was to be expected and not four. 
The origin of religions is, however, so little governed by unalterable 
rules that we are not in a position to say that only one gospel was 
to be expected. The parallels for gospels are not such as to prevent 
two, four, or a dozen gospels. At the same time, it might perhaps be 
expected that any given single church would have contented itself 
with the first gospel that it received and would, in its attachment to 
that, have neglected or rejected all later comers. But then we know, 
aside from the unimpeached testimony of Luke in the first century, 
that in the second century various other books with the name of gospel 
were in existence, more than one in one place, so that no stress is to 
be placed on the expectation of but a single gospel. 

Harnack agrees with Zahn’s translation, or rather paraphrase, of 
evayyéAvov kata Mdpxov as meaning: ‘“‘ The ome gospel according to the 
representation of Mark;” that is to say: There is but ome “glad 
tidings,” which each presents in his own way, and here is Mark’s pres- 
entation of it. Observing that the other old gospels that we have 
glanced at were called “according to the Hebrews” and “according to 
the Egyptians,” and that, on the contrary, these four have the same 
preposition xard, but joined to the names of single persons, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, Harnack thinks that this points to a hidden 
previous common history of these gospels. I reply again: It may be 
so, but it is not necessarily so. Two gospels, “according to the 
Hebrews” and “according to the Egyptians,” do not at ali compel the 
naming of all other gospels according to recipients and not according 
to authors. And it may be that the xard in the case of the plurals 
“Hebrews” and “ Egyptians” was only a later substitute for the geni- 
tive, a substitute determined by the fact that the most familiar gospels, 
all four of them, had xard. In connection with this it may not be 
altogether impertinent to observe that the word xara came to be used 
as a formula and was often carried over unchanged into other lan- 
guages in the titles of the gospels. Enough for the general question. 

One thing is certain, namely, that at the end of the second century 
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the fourfold gospel held exclusive authority in Rome, North Africa, 
Egypt, Gaul, and Asia. This state of affairs reaches certainly in part 
some distance back, for Irenzeus found the four in the year, let us say, 
1°55 in Asia Minor, hishome. At Rome, about in the year 166 or 168, 
the four gospels do not seem to have been solitary in their authority, 
for Soter used often in his sermons the gospel of the Egyptians. To 
my mind, this use of the gospel of the Egyptians on the part of Soter 
is of no great weight. Precisely how or why Soter came to know, to 
approve of, and to use that gospel, we do not know, but we may be per- 
fectly sure that he at the same time accepted and honored the four 
gospels. It is scarcely half acentury since English-speaking Christians 
left the aprocrypha of the Old Testament out of their Bibles, and in 
Germany it is not so long as that, and nevertheless there was no 
question about the authority of the other books. The gospel of the 
Egyptians was incomparably superior, in its relative position toward 
the four gospels, to the apocrypha over against the Old Testament, 
and, besides, Soter and his age were totally uncritical. Similar signs 
of the use of other gospels, that is to say, similar signs that the “four’”’ 
gospels did not hold an undisputed sway, are found in Justin Martyr, 
and again, with reference to a previous high valuation of the gospel to 
the Egyptians, in Clement of Alexandria. 

The tone of the statements in the Muratorian fragment, its high 
opinion of John, and its lower opinion of the other gospels, seem to 
point to a source of the “four” gospels in Asia Minor. The presbyters 
whom Papias knew also considered Mark less important. It seems 
possible that the first edition of the “four” gospels, or, inverting the 
statement, the final edition of the “four” gospels, the edition which 
gave them to the world as we now have them, really arose in Asia 
Minor. All the signs, meager though they may be, point thither. The 
editors cut off the end of Mark, probably because they thought that 
no gospel was to be countenanced that did not say that the risen Jesus 
first appeared to his followers at Jerusalem and on the third day. This 
lost close of Mark can be approximately reconstructed from Mark 
16:1 ff., from the gospel of Peter, and from the twenty-first chapter of 
John (which originally gave the firs¢ appearance of the risen Jesus). 
Since Mr. Conybeare discovered the name of Aristion prefaced in an 
Armenian manuscript to the common close of Mark (Mark 16:9~20), 
it appears to be quite possible that the editorial work, on the occasion 
of the publication of the four gospels, was done by the said presbyter 
Aristion. 
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Thus in a desultory way, with occasional notes of dissent, I have 
tried to give an idea of the vast stores of learning contained in Harnack’s 
book. No true scholar will look at such a book with careless eyes. 
But no true scholar will look at it with worshiping eyes. We are all 
too much inclined to see questions “settled.” We should like for each 
realm of knowledge a special pope with infallible powers to determine 
all mooted questions, unless indeed we could get one pope who would 
serve for all departments. Harnack has not the least desire to be the 
pope for researches in church history; this is clear from every part 
of his book. He weighs all the evidence for and against each theory. 
He catches eagerly at every new scrap of evidence dug out by anyone 
from anywhere. He accepts at once for consideration every new 
suggestion for a solution. And after all, he records—not the “ final” 
result, but—the present ‘result of all theories, all evidence, and all 
suggestions. No one is happier than Harnack if the next day new 
evidence changes the decision of yesterday and makes some other con- 
clusion probable or, still better, certain. 

Should anyone be distressed because some of Harnack’s decisions 
as to books of the New Testament do not coincide with the traditional 
suppositions as to origin, date, or authorship? Not in the least. We 
wish to know all that is knowable about the New Testament, and we 
are greatly indebted to Harnack for telling us as fairly and as well as 
he can what to his mind now appears to be the proper decision touch- 
ing these questions. But if we are not satisfied with what he says, the 
remedy lies for us in our own work upon the given questions, and here 
we find that his book offers an excellent guide. Between this volume 
with the chronology and the preceding volume with the separate 
accounts of all that has thus far been done in this department in 
reference to single writings, it is possible for a scholar to put himself 
by industry in possession of all the information necessary for the 
decision of any given question. It would be a grand thing if our 
teachers in church history would take up with their pupils, in their 
seminary class-work or in small special classes, the points touching 
which Harnack is undecided, and then ransack all the works attainable 
to see whether some further evidence could not be won. Even if such 
exercises did not bring forth new and astounding results, they would 
be sure to work as did the search of the sons for treasure in the 
paternal field; the crops, in this case the fruit in historical lore and 
new skill won, would be huge ones. 

Seeing that this volume, the first volume of the second part of this 
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great work, excites such admiration and enthusiasm, everybody will be 
eager for the succeeding volume. Alas, it will not come soon. The 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin, of which Harnack is a member, desires 
that it, too, have a historical genius to recount its deeds and honors. 
It therefore appointed Harnack to write its history. In the interval, 
since the completion of the volume we have considered, he has written 
a large part of his academical history, but there is still much to be done, 
and a year will probably pass by before he can return to his “ Litera- 
ture.” There is one thing; the work upon the history of the Academy 
at Berlin will do much to freshen, to broaden, and to invigorate Har- 
nack’s mind. His genius is many-sided—he is, for example, no mean 
mathematical scholar; and the exact dealing with the many great minds 
of the academy and with the results of their work will add greatly to 
the keenness and to the mental reach of the author. 





CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 


THE POLITARCHS. 


It is a fact well known to New Testament scholars that the word 
moditapxys found in Acts 17:6, 8 does not occur elsewhere in extant 
Greek literature, and has its only other vouchers in inscriptions. 
Grimm’s Lexicon of New Testament Greek refers to the inscription 
No. 1967 in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum. Professor 
Thayer adds reference to Boeckh’s note and to Tischendorf, Pro/ego- 
mena, p. 86, note*. The note of Professor Gregory in Tischendorf 
reads as follows: “Vide de forma zoderapyys Duchesne et Bayet, 
Mission au Mont Athos in libro Archives des missions scientifiques, iii, 3, 
Parisiis a. 1876, p. 204 seqq. Inscriptionibus quattuor antea notis, in 
quibus bis wodcr. bis toAar. habetur, addunt vv. cll. unam novam cum 
forma woAar. Przeterea invenies formam woAertixov apud Boeckhium, 
Corp. inscr. Gr., vol. 1, p. 769, inscr. 1586, 1. 29.” In his Acta 
Apostolorum Blass says (p. 186): “odurdpxas Thessalonice rebus pre- 
fuisse docent inscriptiones, C. 7, Gr. 1967, Duchesne, Archives des 
missions, s. III. t. III. p. 204 sqq. in quibus vel sex vel quinque vel 
duo nominantur; it. in Macedonie oppidis ut Lete (Duch., 7. ¢., 
Dittenberger, Sy//oge, nr. 247).” 

The purpose of this paper is to render more accessible to New 
Testament students than they now are these inscriptions— both those 
referred to above and some others of more recent discovery. The 
peculiar interest which these inscriptions have for New Testament 
scholars, as furnishing the only vouchers for the use of the word out- 
side of Acts 17:6, 8, the curious history of the one best known, the 
fact that books still in common use by students of the New Testament 
refer to this one as if it were the only voucher outside of Acts 17:6, 8 
for the word zodirdpyxys,* and in some instances deduce erroneous 

* To mention only recent works, Wendt, in his edition of Meyer on Acts (1888), 
refers only to BoEcKH, C. /. Gr., No. 1967, with the added remark: “ Bei A‘neas 
Tact. 26 findet sich roXlrapxos, im Classischen sonst roXlapxos.” In the second volume 
on Acts, in the Exfosttor’s Bible, 1892, Mr. Stokes says (p. 300) that the inscription 
contained in Boeckh and the one found at Monastir contain the only instances of the 


word that have been discovered outside the passage in Acts. In his recent volume on 
St. Paul, the Roman Citizen and Traveller, Professor Ramsay speaks of the word 
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conclusions from the incorrect form in which this inscription appears 
in Boeckh, seem to justify the attempt to make a collection as nearly 
complete as may be of the inscriptions now known which contain 
either the noun zodurdpyys or the verb woditapxéw. The writer does 
not claim that the collection is even now complete, but he has availed 
himself of all sources accessible to him in the effort to make it so. In 
the attempt to obtain a correct text of the inscriptions, and in the addi- 
tion of the bibliographical and chronological notes, free use has been 
made especially of the work of Duchesne referred to above in the 
quotations from Gregory and Blass, and for the history of the tran- 
scription of the famous inscription, Boeckh, C. 7. Gr., 1967, of the 
article by W. S. W. Vaux referred to on p. 603. The recent work 
of Dimitsas, H MAKEAONIA i706 Mapyapirov T’. Anpiroa, 2 vols., Athens, 
1896, was published when the major portion of this paper was already 
written. It has been drawn upon both for further data about inscrip- 
tions already known and for the addition of those of which it gave me 
my first information. It will be observed that it contains nearly all 
the inscriptions here referred to. I am also indebted to Dr. J. H. 
Mordtmann, German consul at Thessalonica, for valuable suggestions 
made in writing, notably in respect to inscriptions V and XVI. A 


full list of the works (other than the familiar lexicons, etc.) on which 
the present article is based is given at the end of it. 


I. 


The first inscription to be considered, though not the oldest or 
intrinsically most important, was the earliest to be observed and is the 
best-known of all those that contain the word wodcrdpyns or roAcrapxéw. 
It is from the inside of the arch which till 1876 spanned the Via 
Egnatia at its western entrance to the city of Thessalonica. This 
arch was known in the city as the Vardar gate. 


moktrdpx7ns as the curious and rare title “given to the supreme board of magistrates 
at Thessalonica, as is proved by an inscription.” I have been unable to find any book 
on Acts or the life of Paul which states the facts quite fully and correctly. 

The passage containing moAlrapxos, referred to by Wendt, is as follows: Aineas 
Tacticus, Commentarius de toleranda obsidione 26, reads: dwodéxovrar 5é rives Tbd5e€° 
érayyedopuevwy Tivdv, kal xeNevdvrwv Tov wodlrapxov, édav uh OédXy epwdedvev dia PbBov 
Tia h dppworlay, Oédr\y dé eldévar Tov wh PudAdooovra kal’ éexdorny pudaxhy, TA4d€ woreiv 
xe%. The three instances of woNlapxos cited by Liddell and Scott are these: Pind. 
Nem. vii. 125, €¢ wév woNlapxov ebwviuw wdrpg. Eur. Rhes. vs. 381. oxtuvov eOpeyas 
modapxov idetv. Dio Cass. 40. 46. otkovy 086’ vraros otre orparnyds otre wodlapxds 
tls opas dedétaro, GAN’ Avapro Kara Todro wavredds ol ‘Pwyaion Ta mpOra Tod erovs 
éyévorro. 
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IOAEITAPXOYNTON: SOSINATPOY TOY KA[EO 
MATPAS KAI-AOYKIOY-MONTIOY SEKOYNAO[Y 
YIOY-AYAOY-AOYIOY- SABEINOY AHMHTPIOY: TOY 
SAYSTOY: AHMHTPIOY TOY NEIKONOAEOS ZQIAOY 
TOY ITAPMENIONOS TOY KAI MENISKOYTAIOY- ATIAAHIO[Y 
IIOTEITOY - TAMIOY : THS - MOAEOS - TAYPOY - TOY - AMMIAS 

TOY KAI PHTAOY rYMNA SIAPXOYNTOS TAYPOY TOY TAYPO[Y 

TOY KAI PHTAOY 


The earliest transcription of it known to us is that of Bimardus; 
he furnished a copy to Muratori, who published it in his Movus The- 
saurus Inscriptionum, Milan, 1740, Vol. II, p. dxcv. In this tran- 
scription the third line is made to read 

tov PAaoviov LaBeivov Anuntpiov rod 


In 1752 Pococke published in his Jwscriptiones Antique Grace et 
Latine, p. 48, a transcription of it independent of that given by 
Muratori. He read the first three lines as follows: 


IIOAHTAPXOYNTOYI SOSITIATPOY K(a) 
IIATPAS KAI AOYKIOY ILONTIOY SEKOYNAO(v) 
YIOY AYAOY AOYIOY SABEINOY AHMHTPIOY T 


The remaining lines contain variations from the true text as now 
recovered not less surprising than those of these lines. 
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In his Journal of a Voyage up the Mediterranean, published at 
London in 1826, Rev. Charles Swan gives a copy of the inscription 
more nearly correct than either that of Muratori or that of Pococke. 

Cousinéry, Voyage dans la Macédoine, Paris, 1831, Vol. I, p. 127, 
copied it even more accurately, closely approaching a perfect tran- 
scription. He expressed the opinion that the inscription belongs to 
the early period of the Roman empire, and most probably refers to 
the triumph of Octavius and Antony after the battle of Philippi. 

In his Corpus Jnscriptionum Grecarum, Vol. II of which appeared in 
1833, Boeckh made no use of these later and, as now appears, more 
correct copies, but fell back upon Bimardus and Pococke, reproducing 
the inscription (No. 1967) in uncial type as follows : 


IIOAEITAPXOYNTON SQ3ITATPOY TOY KAEO 
MIATPAS KAI AOYKIOY ITONTIOY SEKOYNAOY 
TOY AYAOY ®AAOYIOY SABEINOY AHMHTPIOY TO 
Y SAYSTOY AHMHTPIOY TOY NEIKOIOAEQS ZO 
IAOY TOY ITAPMENIONO® TOY KAI MENISKOY rAIOY ATIAAHIOY 
IMOTEITOY TAMIOY THS ITOAEQS TAYPOY TOY AMMIAS 
TOY KAI PHTAOY TYMNASIAPXOYNTOS TAYPOY TOY AY 
I - TOY KAI PHrAOY 


To this he adds the note: “ Formam tituli dedi ex Pocockio, qui in 
hac re satis fidus esse solet, sed lectiones ex Bimardo, ubi contrarium 
non noto.” He then prints the inscription in common type as follows : 


TloAcctapxovvtwv Swourarpov tov KAcoratpas xai 
Aovxiov Iovriov Sexovvdou 

[I ]ov[ BAC ]ov PrAaoviov YaPeivov 

Anpytpiov tod Pavcrov 

Anpytpiov tod NixordAews 

Zwidrov rod Tappevi[ w]vos tov Kai Mevioxov 

Tatov "Ay:AAniov oretrov 

Tapiov tis méAews Tavpov rot ’Apupias Tov Kai ‘PyyAov 
yupvacapxodvros Tavpou rod *A[ up |ias tov Kal ‘PyyAov 


Concerning the form ®Aaowov and the date of the inscription he 
remarks: “Ex corrupto Pocockii exemplo Flavii Sabini nomen inte- 
gravi. Titulus non antiquior Vespasiano videtur, ex cujus familia 
denominatus Flavius Sabinus.’”” The text which Boeckh thus obtained 
and which he contributed to make the standard text is now seen to 
include errors from each of those from whom he derived his material 
and from his own conjectural restorations. Particularly unhappy was 
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the erroneous introduction of the name [ovBAiov Praoviov on which 
Boeckh himself and after him others based an argument for the date 
of the inscription, maintaining that it could not be earlier than the 
Flavian emperors, hence not before 69 A. D. 

In 1835 Leake, who had visited Thessalonica in 1806, published 
at London his 7ravels in Northern Greece, in which (Vol. III, p. 236) 
he gives a description of the arch, followed by a copy of the inscrip- 
tion which is in entire agreement with what is now accepted as the 
true text, save in the substitution of w for oin the word moAeos, and 
in a single false accent, the latter, of course, not a matter of tran- 
scription. 

In the Addenda et Corrigenda to his Corpus, issued without separate 
date, but evidently not earlier than 1835, referring to the transcription 
by Swan and Leake, Boeckh says: “ Swanius, vs. 3 init., habet YIOY- 
AYAOYAO - YIOY, fere ut Pocockius; et Leakius quoque diserte: 
viod, AvAov ’Aoviov SaBeivov. Que quum ita sint video jam et ipse esse 
tantum sex politarchas, nec primo reliquos ut putabam particula xaé 
interposita additos esse, sed primi nomen esse hoc : Swourdrpov rod KXeo- 
matpas kal Aovxiov [lovriov Xexovvdov viod secundum vero nomen esse hoc: 
Avdov ’Aoviov SaBeivov.”* Despite this retraction on Boeckh’s part of his 
former opinion that the inscription contains the names of seven poli- 
tarchs and that one of them was a Publius Flavius Sabinus, both 
Conybeare and Howson, and Lewin follow the opinion expressed by 
Boeckh in the body of his work, on the basis of Pococke and Bimardus 
only; and even Heuzey in his Mission archéologique de Macédoine, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1876, more than forty years after the true text, so 
far as this matter is concerned, had been given by Cousinéry, Swan, 
Leake, and Boeckh’s Corrigenda, refers to the inscription as containing 
the name of Flavius (“ . . . . magistrats en charge, dont l’un porte 
les noms de P. Flavius Sabinus, appartenant justement a la famille de 
Vespasien,” p. 272). 

Still another transcription of it, correct save in one letter (o being 
substituted for w in Iappeviwvos), was given by Le Bas in his Voyage 
archéologique, Partie III, section vii, No. 1357. 

Yet it was not till 1866, thirty years after Leake had in fact given 
substantially the true text, that all room for difference of opinion was 


?In Vaux’s report of Boeckh’s statement he omits the words vlod. . . . ’Aovlov, 
which constitute just one line in Boeckh, and (on the basis of this erroneous transcrip- 
tion of Boeckh?) wrongly attributes to him the retention of the name Publius Flavius 
in the text. , 
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taken away. In that year Rev. David Morton, of Harleston rectory, 
Northamptonshire, England, obtained through Mr. Richard Wilkinson, 
British consul at Thessalonica, a photograph of the inscription 7” sztu 
in the arch then still standing. This photograph Mr. Morton placed 
in the hands of W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., honorary secretary of the Royal 
Society of Literature, who published a full account of it with a wood- 
cut made from the photograph in the article mentioned above.’ The 
facsimile published in the present article was produced from a 
photograph obtained from England,‘ and probably made from the 
same negative from which the one used by Mr. Vaux was produced. 
In 1876, under the name of civic improvement, the arch was torn 
down. Through the efforts of Rev. Peter Crosbie, a Scotch minister 
then and now resident in the city, seconded by Mr. Blunt, at that 
time British consul, the stone which contained the inscription, with the 
exception of five letters, was rescued, and, being removed first to the 
British consulate, was afterward conveyed to the British Museum, 
where it now is.° 

On the basis of Le Bas and Vaux, the inscription was reproduced 


3“ Ona Greek Inscription from Thessalonica,” Zransactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature, Second Series, Vol. VIII (1866), pp. 525 ff. 

4For the use of this photograph I am indebted to the courtesy of my colleague, 
Professor I. M. Price, Ph.D. From it was also produced the facsimile published in 
the Biblical World, July, 1896, p. 15. The reading Xdov in 1. 4, defended in that 
article, is, 1 am now persuaded, incorrect. 

5 The five viz. which are underlined in the printed copy on p. 600. These, it will 
be observed, were not on the same stone with the rest. 

Under date of April 24, 1878, Rev. David Morton, above referred to, wrote a 
letter— published in the Northampton Herald (England)— in which, after referring 
to a previous communication of his to the same paper, dated July 24, 1866, and men- 
tioning that he had in 1866 obtained from Thessalonica and furnished Mr. Vaux the 
photograph of the inscription on which the latter based his article, he transcribes the 
following letter of Mr. Barker, acting British consul at Thessalonica, dated Salonica, 
December 26, 1877: “The marble slab, of which you enclosed a photograph, was 
saved from destruction by the Rev. Peter Crosbie, missionary to the Jews in this city ; 
the adjoining slab you mention, with the five letters on it, was also rescued, and placed 
behind the other slab at a distance from the arch, which was being demolished. It 
happened very unfortunately that the late consul here, Mr. Blunt, sent men to bring 
the slab to his house, not knowing the existence of the long piece behind it. Mr. 
Crosbie was absent, and the piece was lost, carried away with the other materials to 
build a quay. As soon as the loss was discovered much search was made to no pur- 
pose, and there is now not the least chance of its being recovered, because it was a 
long, narrow piece and must have been used in making the quay, and is under 
water.” Ina private letter of December 8, 1896, Mr. Crosbie himself tells the story 
of the rescue of the inscription in language similar to that of Mr. Barker. 
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by M. Duchesne in the Archives des missions scientifiques et littéraires, 
Série [II, Vol. III, pp. 204 f., Paris, 1876. 

From the marble itself it has also been published by C. T. 
Newton, Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, Part I, 
London, 1883, chap. ii, No. cLxx1. It is likewise included by C. G. 
Curtis in his article, “’Emypadat év Maxedovia ovAAeyeioat,”’ published in 
1886, in the Proceedings of the Constantinople Syllogos, ‘O év Kwvorav- 
tivovreAc ‘EAAnviKds Pirodoyixds LvAAoyos, wapdpryya tov IZ’ ropov, pp. 
153-68; and finally by Dimitsas in his MAKEAONIA, p. 422, inscr. 364 
(Athens, 1896). 

For some remarks on the date of this inscription, see under inscr. III. 


Il? 
Boca. 


a[ v |Ovraros 
Aaropias éxdyna[ev eis Tov 
Kaicapos va[dv ? 
émi lepéws Kal dywvr[oférov ai- 
toxparopos Kaical pos @eod 
viod SeBacroft .. . 
ws Tod NexordA[ ews iepéws ? 
38 rav Oedv 8a[Sexa . 
mov’ ‘Popns S& «lai SeBacrod 
Evepyerav* Necx[oroAews Tod 
Tlapapdvov 
TloAaral pxowvtwv 
Avoyévous told 
KXéwvos rot If... . 
Zaina tou KaX .... 
EiAdvdpov rod. . . . 
IIpwroyévous [rod 


Tov Kal mpoorar[ ov 


Tov épyov" tap[ lov Tis méXews 
Xwowvos t[od 

*Apyit éx[ rovos 
Avovvaio[v Tod . 


7In the inscription the first four lines and the last line were in larger characters 
than the rest. 
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This inscription is one of three Thessalonica inscriptions given by 
M. Duchesne in the Archives des missions sc. et litt., pp. 207 f., as not 
previously published. Its size and location are thus described by him: 
“Fragment de stéle o”.70 sur o”.25 dans les démolitions de la porte 
Kalamari.” The stone is now apparently irrevocably lost. The Kala- 
mari gate was torn down at the same time as the arch which bore our 
inscription No. I, and the material used, Mr. Crosbie states, for the 
construction of the submarine wall. In a letter from Dr. Mordtmann, 
written in December, 1896, he says: “‘I know perfectly well the inscrip- 
tion given by Bayet-Duchesne. I remember that in time I made 
researches to find it, as the reading given by the French archzolo- 
gists is not very satisfactory, but it seems that the stone has been lost, 
at least I could never find it; it may have been employed, as so many 
other stones, in the works of the mole. At Constantinople it does not 
exist.” The inscription is reprinted from Duchesne in Dimitsas, p. 
427, No. 376. 

The text here given is Duchesne’s and includes in brackets his 
conjectural restorations. Respecting some of these restorations he 
expresses considerable doubt himself.* But these doubts do not affect 
the value of the inscription for our immediate purpose. It is clear 
that in this inscription, concerning whose relation to Thessalonica 


there seems to be no doubt, and which is definitely assigned by its own 
text to the reign of Augustus, the politarchs are five in number. We 
shall have occasion to make further use of this fact after we have 
examined the next inscription. 


III. 
[irép owrnpias 
. . abrox|pdropos Kaicapos Tit[o]v AiAi[ov] *Adp- 
avod ‘Avtwvjeivov SeBaorod EtceBots Swripos xai 
aiwviov Sia|povns cai M. AipyAlov Oinpov Kaicapos 
Kal Tov oixov] tov SeBacrav Kai iepas ouvKAyrov Kai 
Sypov “Pup jatwv, cid€var emredecOnodpeva Kuvyjyia 
Kai povopjaxias Huepas tpioiv éx diabyxav “Epevvi- 
as... . jas ‘Iomavis, xara ra yevdueva bd THs Kpatio- 
tys Bovd]ijs cal rod Sypov Wydicpara, da tdv epi 
TiBépiov] KAavdiov Kpiorov tov dpxrepéa rodetapx- 
® Mordtmann suggests the following restoration of Il. 10, 11: ‘Pwuns dé x{at 


cuykAjrou ‘Pwyalwy evepyerdv, etc. (cf No. V). In 1. 21 he would read: dpxirexroiv- 
Tos, asin V. 
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owrTwv | "AroAAoddpov, Meupiov, Kparépov, “Povdov 

. . ov, Mdpxov rod Acoundovs. “Apgerar 5¢ 7a Kvv7- 
ya kai] povopayia: tH mpd i xadravdav drpedréiwv, “EAAn- 
ves €Javduxod Sevrépa, rod Oxo zrovs. Eirvyeire. 
*Er |i rovrwv zputws 4x9n. 

This inscription was first published by Le Bas in his Voyage arché- 
ologique en Gréce et en Asie Mineure, Paris, 1847-77, Partie III, section 
vii, No. 1359. Heuzey, who describes it as ‘‘encastrée dans une con- 
struction dépendante de la mosquée de Moharem Pacha-Tabak,” 
recopied it and reédited it in his Mission archéologique, Paris, 1876, 
p. 274, No. 112. The copy given above is taken from Heuzey, from 
whom also the text is reproduced by Duchesne® in the Archives des 
missions, p. 205. Hogarth transcribed it in 1887 and published it in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies of the same year in an article entitled 
“Inscriptions from Salonica.” He found the stone, not in the 
Moharem where Heuzey had seen it, but “in the courtyard of the 
Konak,” and as he says “a good deal weather-worn and broken on 
the left side.” He describes the inscription as on a limestone slab 75™ 
high and 45™ broad ; inscribed in fairly neat letters 25™™ high. His 
transcription of it is as follows: 


"Ei abroxparop jos T[é |rov Aidc[ ov] ’ASpr- 
avod ‘Avrwvivov Ei |ceBois Swrip[o|s xat 
Mdpxov Aidiov Aipy |Aiov Oinp[o]v Kaicapos 
Kata émtaynv THs | iepas ovyKAnTov Kai 


tov Sypou Ta azote |AcoOnoopeva kuvyyi{ a 
] &k StaOyKwv ‘Epevvi[ ov 
] i206 tis Kpario- 
] . . da rav repr 
dpx |vepéa ToXerapy[ owvt- 
] .. Kparépov “Povdov 
“Apferar 8¢ Ta Kvv7y- 
ya ] Ay[a]orrtwr (?) ‘EAAn . . 
vixds (?) ]. - (©jirvxeir(e) 
The differences between this text and that of Heuzey, together with the 
fact that Heuzey found his inscription in the Moharem, and Hogarth 
his in the courtyard of the Konak, lead Dimitsas to treat the two as 
distinct inscriptions, so far at least as to copy Heuzey’s under No. 


9 Duchesne, however, reads érireXecOnoduefa in 1. 6, but without comment; so 
that the change is perhaps unintentional. 
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365 (p. 424) and Hogarth’s under No. 369 (p. 429). But he remarks 
(p. 430): “Avry dpoia gaiverai wo ty mpoavaypadeion im’ ap. 2 (365) av 
adypyn ednpooievoey 6 Heuzey . . . . dyerai tis va troPéon 7H St GAAD éoriv 
avtn, €xovoa Spoiav TH mponyoupevy brdbeow, 7 Ste & ALOos exeivos pernvexOn 
éx rov tlapiov Tov Moxapap racra eis 7d StoixyTypiov Kai KaTa THY pEeTAKOMLOLY 
€OpaicOn Td dpirrepov mépos Kai arexdry.”’ That the latter is by all neans 
the more probable view, and that we have here simply two copies of 
one inscription, seems clear when we observe that the (right-hand) 
terminations of the lines agree entirely, and indeed that practically 
the only differences in the two texts are in that somewhat more of the 
left side of the stone was lost when Hogarth copied it than when 
Heuzey saw it, and that the two scholars differed somewhat in their . 
restoration of the missing parts. Heuzey’s text seems to be at every 
point preferable, unless it be at the beginning, where it is doubtful 
whether either is right. According to Dimitsas, p. 430 (where, by the 
way, he apparently misinterprets Duchesne), P. Papageorgios testifies 
from personal examination that in line 2 (Heuzey’s line 3) the next to 
the last word is clearly owrypias, not Swrhpos. In that case probably 
the inscription should begin with trép, governing this owrnpias, instead 
of either éwi or irép cwrnpias. 

Besides the mention of the politarchs, this inscription affords us 
further information concerning the political constitution of Thessa- 
lonica by the reference to the djpos (cf. Acts 17:5) and the BovAy. 

Like the preceding inscription this one also is dated, and indeed 
even more definitely. It belongs to the reign of Cesar Titus Alius 
Adrianus Antoninus Augustus (Antoninus Pius), and Marcus Aurelius, 
and to the year 289 (of Macedonia), z. ¢., 143 A. D. In this inscrip- 
tion, as in the one from the Vardar gate, now in the British Museum, 
the politarchs are six in number. And this fact suggests the possibil- 
ity of determining approximately the date of this latter inscription. 
Since, according to the Kalamari gate inscription, there were five 
politarchs in the reign of Augustus, and since in 143 A. D. there were 
six, it seems probable that the undated Vardar gate inscription with 
its six politarchs lies on the hither side of the reign of Augustus, or 
at least of that part of it from which the Kalamari gate inscription 
comes.” This,to be sure, is not very definite. But it seems to be the 
most definite evidence that we have. The argument which made it 
subsequent to the year 69 A. D. was based on the supposed occurrence 


70 Mordtmann, however, says: “I am not quite convinced that six rokirdpxat are 
mentioned; one could arrange the names so that only five are to be found; for 
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in it of the name Publius Flavius, and fell wholly to the ground when 
the inscription was read correctly and found not to contain this name 
at all. The suggestion that it commemorated the battle of Philippi 
was pure conjecture. The argument from the number of the poli- 
tarchs seems to be of more weight, and to show that the inscription is at 
any rate later than the year 30 B. C., and may be as late as 143 A. D., 
or even later. As long ago as 1835 Leake wrote: ‘The monument 
could never have been very magnificent, and appears hardly worthy 
of the time of Antony and Octavius, to which it is attributed by 
Beaujour, who supposes it to have been a triumphal memorial of the 
victory of Philippi. Nor does an inscription below the arch... . 
seem to favour his opinion, as the names are chiefly Roman, which they 
would hardly have been at so early a period” (Zravels in Northern 
Greece, London, 1835, Vol. III, p. 236). Duchesne (p. 211) regards it 
as probably of the Antonine period. 


IV. 


Tlodtapyowrwv 
’"Apirtdpxov Tov "Apiordpxov, Nixiov tod 
@codHpov, Zevveod rod Supiov, 
@eodapov rot ’Evrvyov, Anunt[ piov 
tov ’Avrvydvov, tapiov THs m| dAews 
SriABwvos tod Avovveopavor| s 


Avovve ddwpos ’AoKAnmodup[ ov 
7d ypappatoduAdK.ov THs TOA[ ews 


This inscription is the most recently discovered of all those from 
Thessalonica. It was found by Dimitsas in the office of the Educa- 
tional Syllogos of Thessalonica, and published for the first time in his 
recent volume on Macedonia, p. 428, inscr. 368. He dates it con- 
jecturally, on the basis of the writing and the character of the names, 
for the early part of the first or second century of the Roman domin- 
ion, that is, apparently between 168 B. C. and the Christian era. In 
form it strongly resembles our No. I. In the number of politarchs, 
five, it agrees with our No. II, which is by its own dating definitely 
assigned to the reign of Augustus. Ifthe general line of reasoning 
adopted concerning the date of No. I is correct, it would tend also to 
instance, so as to make the name of the second politarch: Aulus Avius Sabinus 
Demetrius, son of Faustus.” Such a reading, if established, would yield us the 


chronological conclusion “the other side of Antoninus Pius,” instead of “ this side of 
Augustus.” 
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assign this inscription to about the period indicated by Dimitsas, or at 
least to some time preceding the year 143 A. D. 

The statement of Dimitsas respecting the inscription is as follows: 
““H émypagiy adn, yeypappevy emi pappapivys whaxds, pijos pv éxovons évis 
pérpov, tAdros 8 14, viv Td mp@rov Sypooreverar. Evpov 8’ airy év TH oixia 
tov I’. Badeadov, évOa rd ypadeiov rod Direxradevtixod SvAAsyou Seraado- 
vixns. "Ex rivos 8& pépous THs rodews petnvexOn ev ravry, dev AdvvyOyv va 
eEaxpiBoow. "Ev ratty pvynpovevovrar 5 mokitdpxat, 6 Tapias THs Toews, 
Avovveddwpds tis Kal TO ypappatopvAdKiov avis, Owep Kata mpOTov arynvryca 
évravOa. Tis dé 4 twdGeors airijs kai cis roiav éxoyxnv dvyxe, dev Sivapor va 


dpiow. ‘Qs éx Tod xapaxTHpos Guws Tov ypaypdrwv Kal Tov Kupiwv dvoudTowv, 
mavtwv Maxedovixay, cixalw ori mpoidv €or Tov a.’ » B’ aidvos THs ‘Pwpaoxpa- 


tias. Avrnd éorw H réurtn emcypady, év 7 dvadépovrar dvopacti ai dpxat 
THs WoAEws of ToALTapxat.” 
V. 
ATIEAAATO 
AISAPOSISI 
MAIONEYE 
TIOAITAPX 
OYMAPKOY 
IY. SIOYMEI 
THS.\TAA 
XITEKONOYNTO 


In an article by M. l’Abbé Belley entitled “Observations sur l’his- 
toire et sur les monuments de la Thessalonique,” published in Histoire 
des inscriptions, Tom. XX XVIII, p. 125 (1770-72), he says: “On trouve 
encore le nom de Politarche sur les marbres de cette ville: on lit sur 
un fragment le nom d’un Marcus—TIlodrdpyov Mdpxov. Cette inscrip- 
tion et plusieurs autres ont été envoyées de Thessalonique en 1746, 
‘par M. Germain, Consul de France.” In 1833, when Boeckh published 
the second volume of his Corpus Jnscriptionum Gracarum, he knew 
of these inscriptions only through Belley’s work. After referring to 
four of them, including the one now under consideration, he adds (p. 
52): “Ceteras quattuor desidero; neque ez Parisiis reperiri potuerunt, 
etsi non defuit amicorum cura intentissima.’”’” M. Duchesne says: 
“J’ajoute qu’ils ne figurent pas dans le catalogue du Louvre édité par 
M. Fréhner.” Thus the inscription seemed to be wholly lost with the 
exception of the two words preserved by Belley. Germain’s manuscript, 
however, had not, in fact, been destroyed. A scholar of Avignon, 
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Calvet by name, into whose hands it had in some way come, bequeathed 
it to the library of that city, which acquired it in 1810. In 1892 M. 
Labande published a Catalogue sommaire des manuscrits de la bibliothéque 
de la ville d’ Avignon, in which there appears under No. 1377 the fol- 
lowing entry: ‘‘ Germain de Marseille, MSS. sur les antiquités, inscrip- 
tions, médailles, etc., xviii* siécle, Papier, 384 feuillets.” Fol. 281-96 
of this manuscript contain, “Inscriptions prises sur les marbres 
antiques qui se trouvent dans la ville de Salonique, par le Sr. Jean 
Baptiste Germain.” From these pages H. Omont published in the 
Revue archéologique, 1894, pp. 196-214, an article entitled “ Inscrip- 
tions grecques de Salonique,” in which he has reproduced such infor- 
mation concerning the Thessalonica inscriptions as had not already 
become common property by the investigations of those who have 
visited Thessalonica since Germain’s day. Under No. 38, p. 213, of 
Omont’s article we find the long missing inscription. It has been 
reproduced by Dimitsas in his MAKEAONIA, as No. 738, p. 596. 
Not much, however, can be made out from it except that it evidently 
contained the names of one or more politarchs, and that one of them 
was called Mdpxos. Belley’s reference to it as containing the words 
moXutdpxov Mdpxov is strictly correct only on the assumption that the 
fourth and fifth lines are nearly or quite complete as they stand. But 
this is scarcely possible in view of the unintelligibility of the pre- 
ceding and following lines as they now are. Letters are certainly 
lost from one side or the other, probably from both. In that case 
the ov at the beginning of 1. 5 is probably not the continuation of 
the mwod:rapx- of 1. 4, but of some other word. We cannot, therefore, 
say whether we should read zodirdpyxov, or rodutdpxwv, rodctapxodvTos, 
or mwodtapyowrwv. Nor do we know whether what preceded Mdpxov 
was a part of the name of this Mdpxos, or that of another politarch, or 
whether another name followed that of Mdpxos.* How many politarchs 
Thessalonica had at the date of this inscription we cannot gather 
from it ; nor, indeed, do we know its date. 
™ Since the above was written and put in type, Dr. J. H. Mordtmann has kindly 
sent me his restoration of the text, which is as follows: 
éml dpxuepéws| "AweXNG TO... . 
Geot K jalcapos Z[eBacrod Kal 
‘Pduns xal cvyxdhrovu ‘Pw]yalwy eve[pyer av 
modTapxov| vrwy 
(probably two names or) T@v wepi. . . . | ov Mdpxov 


Avo] vuclov 
rautov 5é| ris [wb] AL ews 
ap) xerexrodvro[s 
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VI." 
grovs $0: SeBacrod rod Kal Bop 
abroxpatop. TiBepiw KAavdiy 
Kaioap. SeBaoro Teppavixw 
dpxtepi Snpapyixns éfovaias 
TO TérapTov, Urdtw arodediypevy 
TO TéTapTov, a’ToKpatopt TO dydoov 
matpi marpides 9 modus TodTap- 
XoWwTwy 
Netxnparov tov @eoda, 
“Hpaxdeidov rod Anuyrtpiov 
émeAntovd Mevavdpov rod 
TleAnyetvou 


This inscription was published first by M. Vidal-Lablache in the 
Revue archéologique, 1869, Vol. 20, N. S., p.62. It iswritten on a marble 
slab seen by Lablache in the court of a house in Thessalonica. It 
was also copied by Hogarth, his transcription agreeing substantially 
with that of Lablache, and was published in the article mentioned 
above, Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. VIII (1887), p. 360. Hogarth 
found it on the property of M. Bitzo, a dragoman in the employ of 


the British consulate-general, probably in the same place in which 
Lablache saw it.* Duchesne copied it from Lablache, publishing it in 
the Archives, p. 206. Dimitsas also publishes it, p. 425, inscr. 366. 
A photograph of it sent by Mr. Crosbie to Dean Stanley is now in the 
British Museum. The copy given above follows Lablache and Duchesne. 

This inscription is of special interest because of its date. It is of 
the year “76 of Augustus, which is also 192,” ¢. ¢., in the year 76 
reckoned from the Augustan era, the year 192 reckoned from the 
older Macedonian era, 146 B.C.“ This brings us to the year 46 

'2 The numeral characters in the first line are quite differently represented by the 
various copyists, though there seems to be no difference of opinion as to their mean- 
ing. The original reads SEBAZZTQ in the third line, the extra Z being an engraver’s 
error. Hogarth reads dwodederyuévy in the fifth line. 

3Vidal-Lablache thus describes its location: ‘ Salonigue—Sur une plaque de 


marbre déposée dans la cour de la maison Mpithos dans le quartier grec.” Dimitsas 
writes the name Mrir{os. 

4 A similar instance of double dating is seen in other inscriptions from Thessalonica. 
See, ¢. g., BoEcKH, C. 7. G.,1970, copied also by LE Bas (Voyage archéologigue, Partie 
III, section 7, No. 1386), and by DUCHESNE, Mission, etc., p. 228, inscr. 37, M. *Totdws 
‘Epufjs Iovdlg Teprig rp yuvackt éavrod cal "IovAlg ‘Epmavy rp Ovyarpl fGow (p. Sweats) 
érole, trovs s-mp, rod cat Br. See also DUCHESNE, p. 216, and HEUZEY, of. cit., pp. 
274 seg. 
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A. D. as the year of the inscription, into the very midst, therefore, of 
the New Testament period, less than a decade before Paul first came 
to Macedonia. 

Another noteworthy fact about this inscription is that it contains 
the names of but two politarchs, who are, moreover, all that the 
inscription ever contained, and are spoken of as if they constituted 
the full number. Both Duchesne and Hogarth, as well as Dimitsas, 
assume that this inscription belongs to Thessalonica and pertains to 
the Thessalonian politarchs. Were it so, we should have the strange 
fact that in the reign of Augustus Thessalonica had five politarchs, in 
the middle of the second century had six, and yet in the year 46 A. D., 
intermediate between these other two periods, had but two. But, in fact, 
it does not seem to be clear that this is a Thessalonica inscription. To 
be sure, everyone who has copied it has seen it in Thessalonica, and it 
has certainly been there since 1869. But it is entirely evident from 
the statements of all that it is not z# situ. It rests on the open veranda 
of the courtyard of a private house. This, together with the fact that 
inscriptions are so often moved from their original position, that this 
one does not contain the name Thessalonica or anything to connect 
it with that city, and the difficulty in the way of assigning it to Thes- 
salonica created by the number of the politarchs mentioned, are enough 
certainly to create a strong suspicion against this assumption. But 
we are not left to mere inference. Under date of December 8, 1896, 
Rev. Peter Crosbie writes me as follows: “The slab bearing the 
inscription to which you refer . . . . is still in the possession of the 
Bitzo family. Bitzo pére is dead, but Bitzo fils tells me his father 
picked it up among the débris of a dilapidated roadside fountain at a 
village called Apostolo on the site of Pella—distant some 8 hours 
from this place [Thessalonica]—say 24 miles. In all probability it 
belonged to Pella in the days of its decadence.”’* 

In view of this definite testimony it seems clear that this inscription 
ought not to be included in those which testify to the existence of the 
office of politarch in Thessalonica. One cannot but feel a passing 
regret that an inscription of the year 46 A. D. and now in Thessalo- 

SI owe the clue which followed led to this definite information to Rev. L. C. 
Barnes, D.D., of Pittsburgh. He visited Thessalonica in 1892, made a copy of the 
inscription perfectly identifying the stone with that copied by Lablache and Hogarth. 
This he kindly placed at my disposal, together with a memorandum made in his note- 
book at the time to the effect that Mr. Crosbie told him that the inscription came 


from outside the city. A letter to Mr. Crosbie elicited the more definite information 
given above. 
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nica does not really refer to that city. But if it is so, there are com- 
pensations. In taking it from Thessalonica we add it to those which 
attest the existence of this same office in Macedonia outside of Thes- 
salonica. If Mr. Crosbie’s conjecture is correct that it came from 
Pella, it enables us to say that in the middle of the first century in the 
ancient capital of Macedonia the office of politarch was in existence, 
there being two of these officials, instead of five or six as in Thes- 
salonica. 


VII. 

*Erovs 6’ xai « : Tlavjpou x’ 

Ayrtaiwy of rodirdpxat, tpoBovrevcape- 
voy tov Bovdevtav, erav’ "Ewe Maapxos “Avs Io- 
mAiov vids, dvnp Kadds Kal dyabds, drocraXels rapias b- 
xd Tov Sypov tod ‘Pwyaiwy éxi ra xara Maxedoviay mpaypa- 
ta Kal Tov dvwrepov pév xpovov mavra Suterédexev 
THY apxnv mpoiotdpevos TOv Te KaTa Kowvdv macw Maxe- 
dcow cuvpepdvrwv, mrEloTyv St mpdvoiav Tovovpevos TOV 
diahepdvrwv Kar’ idiav THe ymerépar wore Grovdyns Kal didro- 
tipias ovbev évrAcirwv 


dvaypapinva: 8 rd Yydiopa Kal Tov orépavov cis 
ornAnv ABivnv Kai TeOjvar THs ayopas év Ta. émaverrwtaror TOrwW mpo- 
vonbévrwy THs Te dvaypapys Tod Wydicparos Kal THs dvabécews THs oTH- 
Ans TOv Te woAtTapxav Kal Tov THs woAEws Tapiov. "Exeyxeporovyby 
érovs & xai «’, Tlavnpov «’, kat eipéOnoav mpeoBevtal trav BovAevrov 
*Adaios “Adaiov, Avowv Dirwtov, "Apivras Acéovs. 


In this inscription, of which we have printed only the beginning 
and the end, omitting thirty-four lines and parts of two others from 
the middle, the word zod:rdpxys, it will be observed, occurs twice. It 
was found at a village called Aivati (‘Ai@dr.), four hours north of 
Thessalonica. A squeeze of it was furnished by one Hadji-Thomas 
to Duchesne, who published it first in the Revue archéologique, 1875 
(I), and then, after revision of the text by E. Miller, in the Archives, 
p. 278. It is also printed in Dittenberger, Sy//oge Jnscriptionum Gre- 
carum, Leipzig, 1888, Pars Prior, No. 247, p. 360, and most recently 
by Dimitsas in his MAKEAONIA, p. 566, inscr. 675. Respecting its 
date Duchesne says (p. 286): “Le décret est daté du 20 Panémos de 
l’an 29. On connait en Macédoine deux éres, l’une partant de 1|’an 
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146, l’autre de l’an 30 avant Jésus-Christ. Toutes deux commencent 
en octobre, avec le mois Dios. Le 20 Panémos correspond donc au 
commencement de juillet de l’an 117 ou de l’an 1 avant Jésus-Christ. 
Entre ces deux éres, nous devons choisir la premiére: les dates sui- 
vant la seconde sont généralement accompagnées de la mention €ros 
X«Baorod ; la paléographie, l’absence du cognomen dans les noms des 
personnages romains, l’ensemble des faits ne laissent d’ailleurs aucune 
incertitude.” 

This inscription, therefore, shows us the term politarch in use out- 
side of Thessalonica, and before the Christian era. It is the oldest of 
these inscriptions which contains its date within itself. 


VIII. 


ETOYS ZO[T] AAE . . . OY[3] 
TH MOAEQS OAITAP 
XOYNT[ON] TON IIEPI EAI 

ON ITEAOYKAION KAI Al - 
APON E@HBAPXOYNTOS 
IOYAIOYEOP .. TA . © . BOI 
OI YNO[P]JE.. Al. . ENO[T] 


(Twenty undecipherable lines are omitted here) 


AYPHAIOS ITAPAMONOS 


AYPHAIO® ZQSIMO> 
AYPHAIOS AMIANOS 


This inscription is from the church of Haya Paraskevi at Vodhena 
(Edessa). It is derived by Duchesne from "ExOeo.s rijs xara tiv éxapxiav 
Bodevov diavontixis dvarrvgews, Constantinople, 1874. The epigraphic 
peculiarities of it, the round sigma and epsilon, and the square sigma, 
are not reproduced in the copy here given. The letters bracketed in 
the uncial copy are Duchesne’s conjectural corrections of the transcrip- 
tion from which he worked. The forms displaced are, in 1. 1 ZOM, 
OYII, in 1. 3 TOE, in 1. 7 TE, NO. Duchesne (p. 298) restores the text 
as follows : 


"Erovs fof 7] dAe[ ed Jovo[ ns] 


THS TOAEws TOALTap- 


xovvTwy Tav mepi (At)AL- 
ov Iedovxatov Kax| xi- 
Atov? | €pnBapxoivros 


6 Dittenberger calculates the date as 118 B. C. 
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TovAiov . . . . . én Bor 
oi broye| yp Ja[ mp }évor 


AipyAtos Tapdpovos 
Aipnrwos Zaéowpos 
AipyAos ‘App javds 


The inscription is reprinted by Dimitsas on p. 34, imscr. 2. He 
regards the reading Ka:xiAiov as very doubtful, and with good reason, 
it would seem. He quotes Bormann as reading Kéooavdpov instead, 
which certainly better accounts for the beginning of the next line. 
Bormann also reads Taiov instead of AiAwov, making the name of the 
chief politarch I'dios MeSouxatos Kacavdpov, which Mordtmann also accepts. 

Respecting the date of the inscription, Duchesne says: ‘La date 
ZOM, qui n’est pas intelligible, pourrait se corriger en ZOE, ZOT, ou 
ZOY, ce qui donnerait, suivant l’ére Chrétienne, 131, 231, OU 331. 
Cette derniére descend trop bas; entre les deux autres, je me suis 
décidé pour 231 4 cause de la fréquence du nom Aurélius.” 


IX. 


Tlapa iAtrrov rod Locdirrov, ‘Opéorov 
tov ‘Opécrov, IpavOov tod Acxivov, trav daoKAy- 
pwhévtwy mpotdpwv, Sdyparos dvaypapy* Ty IA 
rod Aawoiov pyvds, tod T-M-% érovs, rav 
mept BapoApov Pirirrov év Aeppiorw mort- 
Tapxav cvvayayovtwv Td BovdevTypiov, 
kal Ditwvos tod Kovwvos rornoapévov o- 
yous wept Overriov Dirwvos rod Geiov, 

Kal mpocayyeiAavros Ott Kal mpwyv tiv éavTod ma- 
tpida éreiunoe peyddws kal teAcvtdv oid THs 
kata tTHv BovAny reapns ypeAnoe Grd’ adinew 
airy cata Siabyxyy A’, A®, ep’ & &x trav Kar’ é 
vautov €€ adtay yevouévwv TOKwY, 

Hp<pav ayovoca Overriov Bwdavod éopra- 

Tipov edwxXATa TH mpodeKaTeTTapwv 

xadavdav NoewBpiwv: eéofev tH Bove7 

Thy ToD dvopos oEepvornta Kai BovAnou 
drodeéacOa éxi te tais tm’ airod Kata 


thy diabyxny yeypappévas aipecerw, 
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to T’ dpyvpiov AaBeiv Kai kat’ évavrov dyew 
Thv Tod Overriov Bwravod éoprdcimov éx 
TavV ToKwY Hucpav Kal pyTe TOU mpoyeypappe- 
vov xehadaiov dravadioxew te eis érépav 
xpeiav, pyre TOU Kat’ évavrdv ywopevov To- 
xov, GAN’ ws & dois Dirwv HOeAncE, To 7’ dp- 
yuptov ApOunoaro Kat mwapéedaBev & émpeAr- 
THS Tov THS Bovdjs Syvapiwvy Aovkws 
Aovxpyrios Tovdys. 
Variant Readings — 
1. 2, D. Ipiduov. H. Iapaptdov. C. Ipaysvov =Iapauévov: D. rod ’Adxalov. H. 
Tod M[t ?]xlvou : 
1. 3, H. mp[o]édpwv: D. dvaypapy: D. rpirg. H. tg 7’. C. rH 71: 
1. 4, D. 246 (reading F instead of I): 
1. 5, D. BAldpor(:). H. BX... dpov: 
l. 7, H. woncapévov : 
1. 8, H. wep[?] (orig. IEPN): D. Dim. M. Overriov. (C. refers to his inscription 
XXXII, which contains the name M. Overrio(v) bitwvos): 
l. 9, H. Dim. rpocavyelXavros : H. rpadv: 
. 10, D. érlunoe: 
. 11, D. 7’ éuhy (but orig. 2): H. Dim. dpfxev: 
. 12, D. dnvdpua 530 (orig. \/ A®). H. (a leaf-like character followed by 4g’ < 
(orig. <J- A ®<): 
. 14, H. Bwrdvov: 
. 15, D. edbwxfoa: 
. 21, H. Bwrdvov: 
. 25, D. H. Dim. 40&noev : 
. 28, D. Adpydos (but orig. AOTKPHTIOZ). 


Inscription IX was first discovered in 1862 (Pappadopoulos says 
1863) by a Greek named G. Ballianos. It was found at a small place 
called Tsipichobon or Tzepikobon, about five hours from Bitolia 
(Monastir) in Pelagonia. The following statement concerning it is 
from the archbishop Benediktos of Pelagonia: ““H pappydpwos mddé, 


év 9 70 Omobev Yndiopa eyxexdpaxta, evpéOn TH 1862 owrnpiw era ev Tin 
puxp@ xwpiw tod Kala IéprAere, TlerixoBov xadovpévw, tmd mevréé oixidv 


uddis ovyKeméevy, Kal wévte oxeddv wpas Tov BirwAiwy dwéxovtt. "Ered 8é 
€€ abrod xaradeixvutar, Ste pia modus THs év Maxedovia TpurdAews, Acppioros 
kadoupévn TO mada, Exeto éxel, EvOa y wAaE edpeOy, Sua Todro cis denver 
évderéwv petaxopicbeioa 4 pnOeica AGE mapa THs éuns tameworyntos KarereOy 
év tH tepa pytpordAe” Tedayovias.”’ 

17 Bitolia (Monastir), 125 miles northwest from Thessalonica, twelve miles distant 
from Tzepikobon. 
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It was first published on the basis of the copy of Ballianos by 
Koumanoudes in the "Edypepis trav Pirouabdv, No. 536, September 4 
(O. S.), 1864. Subsequent transcribers state, however, that this copy 
was very imperfect. On the basis of a copy furnished by the arch- 
bishop of Pelagonia, Dr. Déthier published a text and discussion of it 
in the Proceedings of the Constantinople Syllogos for 1865. The article 
is entitled Iepi ris rédews Kal rod eOvovs Aeppidrwv, and may be found 
in top. A. (title page 1871) of Tod év KwvoravtwovrodAa “EXAnuixod 
Diroroyixod ZvdAAdyou td rwepiswhevra, pp. 89-104. It was printed, 
Dimitsas says, by Hahn in his Retse durch die Gebirge des Drin und 
Wardar, 1867. In 1870 the Greek archeologist, G. G. Pappadopoulos, 
prepared a report on it, which was read before the Greek Syllogos of 
Constantinople June 20, 1870, and subsequently twice published; in 
Tlavdupa, pvAA. 489 (589 ?), August, 1870; and in Tod év Kwvoravriwovrdd 
‘EAAnuiKOd Proroytxod SvAAdyou ra wepicwHévra, Touos E., 1872, pp. 1-5, 
*Emvypagai év Iedayovia ovAXeyeioat. The inscription was still again 
published by Dimitsas in the Athenian journal Iavdapa, September 
15, 1871 (PvAA. 516). 

Meantime the inscription had been brought to the attention of 
English-speaking scholars by Mr. G. C. Curtis, who in 1869 dis- 
covered it at Monastir (Bitolia). From the transcription of it by Mr. 
Curtis it was edited by Mr. E. L. Hicks, and published in 1869 in 
Tozer’s Highlands of Turkey, Vol. 11, Appendix B. Neither Curtis, 
Hicks, nor Tozer apparently knew of its previous publication. In his 
article entitled "Exvypadat év Maxedovia ovAAcyeioa, in E. ®. %., rapdptynpa 
tov IZ ropov (1886), pp. 153-68, Mr. Curtis mentions this inscription 
(under No. XXI), and records his readings of certain disputed words. 
In his recent volume, MAKEAONIA, Dimitsas has again published 
it with an extended discussion of the text and its meaning. He claims 
to be the real discoverer and preserver of the inscription: ‘ Ip@ros 
dvaxadias TavTyy Kai aitios THS TwTypias aiTHs ard Tpodavods KaTarTpopys 
yevopevos, TeAevtaios ednpocievoa abriv év tH Tlavdupa. . . . éx murrorépov 
kal dxpiBeorépov avtiypadov, dmodexviovtos Gti al é€ dAAwv dvtiypadwv yevd- 
pevar exddvas Hoav év rodActs tAnpmedcis’’ (p. 294). Of. Heuzey, p. 314. 

The text which we give above is that of Pappadopoulos, which is 
nearly identical with that of Dimitsas. To it are, however, added the 
variants of Déthier (D), Hicks (H), Curtis (C), and Dimitsas (Dim.).* 

*®Mordtmann says: “The best copy is that of the archbishop, published by 
Déthier The name in the second line is to be read Tapapévovu rod *AXxalov. 


The name in the fifth line is to be read Batépov SiAlwmov; Batdpos in the Macedonian 
dialect stands for Patdpos.” 
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As respects the date of this inscription, the balance of evidence seems to 
be in favor of reading TM2, 7. ¢., 243. The reckoning is probably 
from the Achzan era, 146 B. C., in which case the inscription belongs 
to the year 97 A. D. This is the date assigned by Hicks. Duchesne, 
who refers to the. inscription (Archives, p. 299) but does not copy it, 
speaks of it as of the year 197 A. D., but this is apparently a misprint.” 


X. 
Ne[t ]xoAdou 
. « « [Z]diAov tov vidv 
moAtTapxovvTa 
. . + « [w]poredcurycayra vidv 


« ‘ > lal sor 
t €autay éx tov idiwv 


This inscription, like No. IX, is from Tsepikobon. It was behind 
the altar of a ruined church. We have no clue to its date. It was 
published by Pappadopoulos in the article referred to above (E. ®. &. 
tou. A, pp. 1-5), where it is inscription 7, and by Mr. Curtis in his 
article (E. ©. &. rapap. rou. 1Z, pp. 153-68), where it is numbered 
XXXV, and is No. 260 in Dimitsas (p. 304). 


aL. 


mpd ty KadAav8av "lovviwy éxd Avppaxiov 


TlatAos KatAidios Ppovtwy dyopavounoas, perBevoas eis AcAqois emi 
p yopa. ; 

A 4, > 4 > 4 “ , > ig > , J 
tov [v@.ov, dpyvpiov éridovs TH OAL eis oeirov ayopaciay, oeirov 
év ordver raparwAnoas, yupvacupynoas, ex Tav idiwv eikdvwv 
dvabécews Kai dvdpuavtwv afwwOeis id Tod BovAevtypiov da 
Sdyparos taprevwv Kal moditapxOv, yupvaciapyyoas drodedet- 

‘ ‘ a , ‘ a a ” ‘ ex 

v(y)mévos Kal THs 7oAEws Kal ToD Avyxynorav eOvous Kai vids 
mroAews bua Soypatwv tiv oTHAnv aveOnkev ex Trav idiwv 


19 Repeated by MOMMSEN, Provinces of the Roman Empire, E. T., Vol. I, p. 325. 
There are apparently two other errors in Duchesne’s reference to this inscription. He 
speaks of it as containing the phrase 7epl *Adétavdpov, a reading not sustained by any 
of the copyists. His note on its previous publication reads: “ Publié dans le journal 
athénien Ilavddépa, numéros d’aofit 1870 et du 15 septembre 1864. Cf le ZdbAXoyxos 
de Constantinople, 1871, p. 89.” But the note attached to Déthier’s article (E. ®. Z., p. 
89), reads: “‘H ércypagdh arn ednuocredOn 7d rpGrov, quaprnuéry Suws cal dredhs, TY 
4 7Bplov 1864 év TE ap. 536 Tis épnueplios rSv Piouaddv bd ZX. Kovuavovdn. Tlepi 
tratrns 5¢ cal &d\Awy paxedouxdy érvypadadyv lilav mpayyarelavy dmwécredev 6 x. T. 
Tlarradérovdos 77 20 lovvlov 1870 rE TvAAbyy, Hris Kal €dnuooredOn dxodovOws dia THs 
Tlavddpas (purr. 489. Avyotorov 1.1870). Zu. Z. E.’’ Duchesne probably had in 
mind the article of Dimitsas published in Ilavédpa September 15, 1871. 
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We are indebted for our knowledge of inscription XI in the first 
instance to a correspondent of the Athenian newspaper IaAryyevecia, 
in which it was published March 11, 1894. He writes from Bitolia 
(Monastir), where it will be remembered Mr. Curtis saw our inscrip- 
tion IX, and states that the stone was found in a vineyard near the 
“Macedonian Oktolophos of Lynkestis.” Dimitsas, who copies the 
inscription and comments upon it (pp. 270 ff., inscr. 248), suspects that 
this is an error, and that it came, not from Oktolophos, which he says 
is northwest of Bitolia(in that case not in the bounds at least of ancient 
Lynkestis as commonly laid down), but from Herakleia, which lies 
to the south of Bitolia in Lynkestis. At Herakleia monuments of 
antiquity have been found before, ¢. g., a bust of Aschines, but hitherto 
nothing at Oktolophos. The inscription itself indicates in any case that 
it belongs to a city of Lynkestis, and that in this district as in Pelago- 
nia the office of politarch existed in ancient times. If the first line was 
written at the same time as the rest of the inscription, it must belong 
to the Roman period, but it seems doubtful whether this is the case. 
The dxd Avppaxiov is quite unintelligible. The date of the inscription 
cannot apparently be determined with the data now available. 

The text printed above is taken from Dimitsas. Dr. Mordtmann 
suggests the following emendations: “In line 2 read IatAos Kai «iA }ros 
Gpovrwv [??]. In ll. 4 and 5, yupvacupyyjoas éx trav idiwy, cixdvw dva- 
Oéoecr (instead of dvabécews !) Kai avdprdvrwv afweis ird rod BovAevtypiov, 
etc.” 

XII. 


> 
ExxAnotdoaro . 


*"Exdpxov ‘AXe~dvdpov tod Acwvidov 


kal moAA@v . . . . modetav iro 
a“ > a > UA 

TOV €TAapXLKOv éeXavvovrat 

THs Tov Sypociwy Térwv 

XPHTEWS OVK apKovpEevwr 

ait@v ... . érepyoavro 

TOANG Kal éxel Wevodpevor 

GAAG Kai ep BadrAopevwv 

GAAas éavtois KaToxas 

> , © > € 

év xwpios trép dy of duaxa- 

TEXOVTES AVTA TpOTEpoV 

25 -~ > , 

édocav xéipas adiorape- 

vo. aiT@v Kal TapaxwporvvTes 


> J aA , fel 4 c 
ata TH ToduTeta viv Se of 
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Suvarwrepor TOY érapyxiKov 
éxBiaLovrat Tovs mévytas Kal 
aird te éxeiva a ov éfov ad- 
tots BovAovrat Karéxew 

kal mpowewrovover Thy apxai- 

av YqVv XapaKxirp.0d TE Kai vo- 
Ls amoxXelovor Kai addparpotv- 
Tat Tovs ToAciTas Kal d06- 

Swy Soke to Te woreTApyy 

Kai Tots moXeiTats Spoyvwpovov- 
ou pova Kata THY Tevriavod didra- 
éw rods érapyixods a ériunoav- 
To xaréxew eis 5 Ta Aowra pyde- 


vi eeivar érapxixg 7} euroveiv 
} dyopalew } xaréxew pyde ddy- 
pa tit dddvar rodireias } xpnoe- 


ws tav Sypociwy povors Sé dvei- 
oa THY yHv Tots aroreTiunpe- 
vos "Opéaros éxipedrcioOar dé 
TovTwy Tov Kat’ Eros yewvouevov 
, nd > a a 4 
moXeTapxnv wore mwa . . . . Tov woAETOY Kal 
éxBadAew Kal kwAvew Tois . . . . 
. se + PY Grrorereynpévny yay 
, 2s > a“ 
BuLopevors dav Sry... . 
. s+ + modetapyn Kai Soypa- .... 
. . . « Onpdouw, rodrov dzo- 
Sodvar eis 8(p)ioxov Syvapia zev- 
Taxicxidia Kai GAAa TH ToAL- 
reia wevtaxirxeiAua 2... 
Tovro To ddypa €- 
~ id ‘ > 
dofe r@ Siéwovre Tv érap- 
xlav “lovviw ‘Povdivy da 
tav mpecBevtaoy Tod 
‘ Ld 4 
. +. + kat Avaypov kat 
. & s ~ > 
Kai a éxeivos avto- 
. . « Kal ornoypad- 
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This very interesting inscription, in which the name zod:rdpyys 
occurs three times, was first published by Philip Sakellarios in the 
Archaeologische Zeitung, 1880, pp. 159-61. It is transcribed by 
Dimitsas, pp. 236 ff., No. 217. It was found in the region of 
Idranitzi and pertains, as the inscription itself shows, to a city 
(és or woduteta) belonging to Orestis, a district now known as 
the érapxia Kacropias, lying among the mountains a hundred miles 
west of Thessalonica. Sakellarios assigns it, on the basis of the men- 
tion of Junius Rufinus as the prefect in charge of the province, to the 
reign of Hadrian. The portion of the inscription which we have does 
not contain the name of the city to which it belonged, nor does our 
knowledge of the cities of that little-known region enable us to supply 
it. The political organization reflected in the inscription is somewhat 
peculiar. The decree itself is passed by the woAcirac and moArtrdpyys, 
who are “of one mind.” It is directed against the oppressions of the 
érapxixo., who, though apparently not officials, seem to have some 
relation to the émapxos, Alexander the son of Leonidas (l. 2). The 
latter, however, is not the governor of Macedonia. This was Junius 
Rufinus (1. 47). Apparently, therefore, there is a threefold govern- 
ment—that of the wodirefa, with the wodirdpyxys (ll. 24, 36, 40) at its 
head, a jurisdiction of some sort having an érapyos over it, but having 
no authority over the wodcre‘a, and the regular provincial administra- 
tion of which Junius Rufinus was at this time the dcérwv riv éxapyxiav. 
The inscription adds Orestis also to the districts of Lynkestis and 
Pelagonia to the north of it, in which this office existed. This is 
the only instance in which we learn of a city in Macedonia having one 
politarch. 

XIII. 

Ajpos "Audurodira[v] 
T[vato}v Ao[ ui |rvov Tvaio[ v} 
[vid |v AivoBapBov tov evep- 
yéTnv’ TrodetapxovvTwv 
[1A Joxpdrovs rod Piroxparous 
[E]mixpdrovs rod Sepo[ wAé Jou (?) 
[@e]oda rod. . 
“Eppotrov [7 ]ov ‘Apradov 
[= ]apariwvos rod Sapa- 

miwvos 


This inscription was found at the Byzantine tower of St. George, 
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situated on the right bank of the Strymon, on the site of ancient 
Amphipolis, to which city also the inscription pertains. It was first 
published by Paul Perdrizet in the Bulletin de correspondance hellé- 
nique, Athens, 1894, p. 419, and is copied by Dimitsas, p. 713, inscr. 
886. It is believed by Perdrizet and Dimitsas to belong to the latter 
years of the Roman republic. Perdrizet says: “Un Cn. Domitius 
Cn. f. AZnobarbus fut légat en Macédoine l’an 585 de Rome (Tit. Liv. 
XLIV. 18), mais le caractére de |’écriture ne permet pas de |’identifier 
avec l’évergéte honoré par les Amphipolitains; l’inscription semble en 
effet de la fin de la République.” It is to be observed that it carries 
the evidence of the existence of this office to the east of Thessalonica, 
as those previously examined have carried it north and west. The 
number of the politarchs is the same as in Thessalonica in the days 
of Augustus. 


XIV. 
Air |oxparop: Kaioaps 
Ba jorg Oierraciave 
H 7ods 
troAuta |pyowTwv 
? tov | “Eppoyévous 
. tov TewédAov 
The above inscription is taken from Duchesne, Archives, p. 294. It 
is a fragment found at Trimiklava. It cannot, of course, be cited as 
evidence of the use of the word o\rapxéw, since the letters essential 
to prove the occurrence of the word are conjecturally supplied. Yet 
it is interesting enough to justify its insertion. Duchesne says: 
“Je supplée rod:rapxovvrwv, mais on pourrait aussi admettre yupvacup- 
xowrwv.” The name of the city is missing in the third line, and 
there is no means of knowing certainly to what place it pertained. 
It is printed by Dimitsas as No. 683 (p. 576). 


xv. 
ow rarn [em oxevy 


modatapxns Kai 6 vids ad’rov Tiros PAaovios Movravé 


Ss [é« TOV i8f Jwv 


This inscription is from a collection made by M. Dumont on a jour- 
ney in Thrace in 1868, and published by him in the Archives des mis- 
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sions sc. et litt, Series III, Vol. III, pp. 117-200, under the title 
“Inscriptions et monuments figurés de la Thrace.” It is No. 41 in 
the collection, p. 131. It was found at Philippopolis, in the house of 
‘one Tsoukalas. There seems to be no more certain clue to the date 
than that afforded by the name Titus Flavius Montanus, suggesting 
the period of the Flavian emperors. The most interesting fact about 
this inscription is that it shows the existence of the office of politarch 
outside of Macedonia. 


XVI. 


. apxnv KA... 

[. . . ty]s Aapmporal rns 
pntporor jews Prrur- 
[wovrdAcws adljeApov TT... . 
. Tod evyKAr| texod | 


TO Kuvnyav 
[xo ]w[ dv @] Aa 
prpotatn pvAy Hy... - 
[é]réiunoev 
émpedov| pévov ’AckAl yriddov tod] Mevédpovos. 


This inscription, like the preceding, is from Philippopolis and 
was published (except the last four words) by Dumont in the same 
article with it (No. 42). Mordtmann refers to it on p. 298 of his article, 
“Mélanges d’épigraphie,” in Revue archéologique, 1878, I1, adding the 
last four words. It appears in Homolle’s edition of Dumont, A/é/anges 
d’archéologie et ad’ épigraphie, Paris, 1892, p. 335 (No. 42). The word 
modutdpxns is found only by restoration of the letters wod:r at the 
beginning, which I understand Mordtmann to suggest, and which is 
not improbably correct. 


XVII. 
"Erovs ai éri atroxpadtopos Nepova Tpa- 
avov Kaicapos XeBacrov Teppavixod 
Aaxixod, orparyyowtwr THs Toews 
SworxrAéovs AayrrA€ws, I. IovAcov Kuavod, 
Tu. KAavdiov KAnpevtos, AayiA€ovs Swxparov, 
Moc xiwvos Moo xiwvos, ypappatevovros Xw- 
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Kpatovs LwKpatovs, yumvaciapxovens THs 
mrodews, EpyBapxovvTos YworxAcovs Aayrr€ 

ws, ToD mp[w |rov dpxovros, toeTapxov, lepéws 
“HpaxAéovs, yupvac(s)dpxou Kal d-yopavomov, 
broyupvacapxovvtos Zwidov ‘Eppodwpov, 
Koopntevovtos Xipuwvos Opacwvos, Ta- 
pucuTiK@v mpa(x)twp Texpdbeos Zwirov tov 
TeAapOva avéeornoey Tov épyBov. 


This inscription, published by G. Radet in the Bulletin de correspon- 
dance hellénique for 1891, pp. 481 ff., was communicated to him by 
Leopold Lucovich, of Ghemlek, which is believed to occupy the site 
of the ancient Kios in Bithynia (note the proper adjective Kuyoid in 
line 4). The inscription is dated for the eleventh year of Trajan, which 
is 1o9 A. D. In Bithynia, therefore, as well as in Macedonia and 
Thrace, the office of politarch existed in the period of the empire. 


XVIII. 


"Aya Tixy. BacAevovros Bacrhéw[s] TiBepio[v] "IovA‘ov Tepdvov, diro- 
kaioapos kat qi[ro]pwpuaiov, eiceBois, Oeois érovpav[é]os, Aci Swrppr xat 
"Hpg Swreipa [b]x[%p] Bacrréws Tepdvou veixys Kat aiwvias Sapovijs Kai 
[A] ides Bacrdio[o]ys dvécryoay tov reAapiva [oi dpc loromvAcirar rois idious 
Geois xal edepyéraus teparevovros tov X Xop[dp]vov Adpodeawiov, mplv Aoxayor, 
Kal of Nourot dpurtomudeirar Mevéorparos ... . © . phré[ov] émi ris Bacr- 
Aeias kai éxt @cod[oo]{[as], Bavvys SaxAéws xerludpyys Kai émi tov “Acrovp- 
yedvov, Pavys ’Ayab[od] apxrypappare’s, Xapirwv Nexyddpov doxayds, 
Diravois @eay[y]éAov zpiv wodle|répxys, Acav Aadpisa rorerdpxys [6 
vids Meveorpdrov, "Epws ‘Padaydoews mpiv émi trav Adywv, [V]vxapiwv 
[=]o[ lov émt rav Adywv, Y[vxa|piwy “Hpaxd[ et 8a, : +. 


This inscription, pertaining to Panticapzeum (now called Kertch), in 
the kingdom of the Bosporus, was published by Boeckh in the Archaco- 
logische Zeitung, 1847, p. 60; by Aschik in his Regnum Bosporanum 
(in the Russian language), 1848, Vol. I, p. 109, inscr. 40; by LeBas, 
Voyage, etc., Partie III, Section VIII, No. 1576; by Stephani, in the 
Antiquités du Bosphore cimmérien, conservées au Musée Impérial de 
l’Ermitage, Tome deuxiéme, St.Petersbourg, 1854, inscription XVIII; 
and independently by Latyschev, Juscriptiones Regni Bosporant, St. 
Petersburg, 1890, p. 25, inscr. 29. The stone on which it is inscribed 
is described as ‘Grand piédestal en marbre blanc, trouvé 4 Kertch en 
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1843, orné d’inscriptions de trois cétés” (Stephani). It is now in 
the Imperial Museum at St. Petersburg, whither it was removed in 
1843. 

According to the statement of the inscription itself, the monu-, 
ment was erected to Jupiter Soter and Juno Soteira in honor of 
King Tiberius Julius Teiranes, who is shown by coins to have 


reigned from 276 A. D. to 279,” and of his queen Alia, otherwise 
unknown. 


XIX. 


Tlevryxor[ t Ja Tpiov éréwv KvKAOV [eéJavicavra 
abtés 6 mavdapdtwp ypracev cis adnv 

@ xOvv dupodarys, olov Seuas duduxadvrris 
"ABBa[é]ov Yuxis Tod paxapirrordrov 

ovx ayépactos épu yap ava mrdAw GAXAG Kai dpyy 
ravonpw €Ovuxy éotpéper’ év codia 

dvcoav ydp Te Témwv TodLTapxGv airds éreipw, 
tHv Siepn Sardvyv eLavicas xdpiow 

mavra S€ cor, érény’ doa To, Wrxy, mpiv éxpv[y]s 
kai téxvwv ayabav ai ~dvov] év eve. 

GANA ov, D rapodeira, idwv dyafod tadov dvdpds, 
tT |ov[S]e xarevpypav [rota dpdcas ambi - 

“ yaiav éxos éAagpay eis Tov amavta xpdvov.” 


This inscription is given by Kaibel, Zpigrammata Greca ex Lapt- 
dibus Conlecta, Berlin, 1878, under No. 430. He derived it from Miller, 
Revue archéologique, 1874 (1), p. 150. The text is printed as amended 
by Kaibel. It is assigned by him to the third or fourth century 
(A. D.). The word wod:rapxGv in line 7 is cited by Liddell and Scott 
under zwodctdpxys, who evidently, therefore, regard it as a genitive 
plural. But it is far more probable that it is a nominative sing- 
ular of the present participle of the verb wod:tapyéw; and that the 
line should be read, not “He himself was honored by politarchs 
of two cities,” but ‘‘He was himself honored in being politarch 
of two cities.” In the statistics that follow I treat this form as a 
participle. 

To this list of inscriptions which we are able to reproduce more or 
less fully, we may add on the authority of Déthier (E. ®. %., roy. A, 
p. 95) that the island of Paros had politarchs. He says: ‘“ Katwrépw 


20See LATYSCHEYV, pp. lii, liii. 
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OéAopev ide Ste Kal 4 vaoos Idpos clyev éxions wodkitdpxovs.” But this 
promise is not fulfilled in the article in which it is made, nor have I 
been able to discover its fulfilment elsewhere.” 


The result of our examination of these inscriptions may be 
summed up as follows : 

1. There are in all seventeen known inscriptions which attest 
the existence of the office of politarch in ancient cities, to which 
two more may be added if we accept somewhat probable 
restorations of them. 

2. Of these nineteen passages, eleven contain the verb 7oX- 
tapxéw (or rodetapyéw), always in the present participle and, with 
three exceptions, in the genitive plural, woAc(er)rapyovvrwy. Seven 
inscriptions contain the noun, four of them having one instance 
each, two of them two instances each, and one of them three 
instances, making eleven in all. There is no sufficient clue for 
determining whether V contained a noun ora verb. Of the eleven 
instances of the noun, three are in the nom. sing., one in the 
gen. sing., two in the dat. sing., two in the acc. sing., one in the 
nom. plur., and two in the gen. plur. These forms are such as to 
leave no doubt that the noun was of the first declension, as is 
clearly indicated by the nom. sing. (XV), dat. sing. (XII), acc. 
sing. (XII, XVI), nom. plur. (VIII). While the gen. plur. in 
IX might, of course, be from 1roA/frapyos, the same form evidently 
is of the first declension in VII, and there is no reason to assume 
that it is different in IX. The only really doubtful form is 
moretapyov in XVII, the only inscription from Asia Minor. 
The presumption, however, is that modcrdpyns rather than 
monritapxos was used in Bithynia, as in Thrace and the Regnum 
Bosporanum. 

3. There is, as was to be expected, itacistic variation between 
ec and « in the second syllable of both noun and verb. Appar- 
ently the verb is spelled with e four times and with ¢ seven 


** My colleague, Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt, has called my attention to the fact that in an 
inscription of Lebadea in Beeotia, given by Boeckh, C. 7. G., Vol. I, inscr. 1571, the 
word moXerdpxov occurs in line 12, according to Boeckh’s emendation. But Ditten- 
berger, /zscriptiones Grece (p. 544, inscr. 3054), reads modeudpxou, which is doubtless 
correct. 
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times; the noun with e in four inscriptions and with ¢ in two. 
Three forms cannot be assigned. 

4. As to geographical distribution, Nos. I, II, III, IV, V 
belong without much doubt to Thessalonica. No. VI is now in 
Thessalonica, but in all probability came originally from some 
point outside the city. Not improbably it refers to the politarchs 
of Pella. Nos. VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV are cer- 
tainly from Macedonian cities other than Thessalonica ; three 
of them contain the name of the city to which they belonged, 
and two of them that of the district. We have thirteen Mace- 
donian inscriptions, five of which pertain to Thessalonica. 
Beside these thirteen, No. XIV, in which the word rodtapyovvtov 
is present only by restoration, was also found in Macedonia. 
Nos. XV and XVI are from Philippopolis in Thrace, No. XVII 
from Bithynia in Asia Minor, No. XVIII from the kingdom of 
the Bosporus, and No. XIX from Egypt. From Greece proper 
none have apparently been discovered, and there is no reason 
to believe that the office existed south of Macedonia (Perdrizet, 
op. cit.). 

5. As respects date, it will be convenient to speak of those 
from each place separately. Of the inscriptions that pertain to 
Thessalonica one (II) is, by its own statement, from the reign 
of Augustus; one (III) belongs to the year 143 A. D.; No. V 
cannot be dated at all; and Nos. I and IV contain no statement 
of their time; but if the argument presented in this article is 
correct, I is later than 30 B. C., and may be as late as 143 
A. D., or even later, and IV is not later than 143 A. D., and may 
be we know not how early. Of the other Macedonian inscrip- 
tions, No. VI, which is perhaps from Pella, has a date corre- 
sponding to the year 46 A.D.; No. VII, from Lete, belongs to 
the year 117 B.C.; No. VIII, from Edessa, is assigned by 
Duchesne, though on a conjectural emendation of the text, to 
231 A. D.; No. IX, which came from Derriopus, apparently 
belongs to the yearg7 A.D. The dates of Nos. X, XIV, and 
XVI cannot be determined ; nor can definite dates be assigned for 
XI, XII, and XIII. No. XV, from Philippopolis, is apparently 
from the latter part of the first century. No. XVII, from Kios in 
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Bithynia, is dated 109 A. D. The Crimean inscription, XVIII, is 
from the last part of the third century A. D., and the one from 
Egypt, XIX, is assigned by Kaibel, on palzographic grounds, to 
the third or fourth century. 

It thus appears that we have definite monumental evidence 
that Thessalonica had politarchs from the reign of Augustus to 
that of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, or, in round num- 
bers, from the beginning of the first century to the middle of 
the second; we know of the office as existing in at least three 
other cities of Macedonia—Amphipolis, Lete, and Derriopus, to 
which may probably be added Pella, Edessa, and three unnamed 
cities in Pelagonia, Lynkestis, and Orestis. The oldest that is 
definitely dated is from 117 B. C., though one or two inscrip- 
tions are quite possibly older than this. The latest is probably 
from the third century A. D. Outside Macedonia we find the 
office in existence in Thrace in the first (?) Christian century, 
in Bithynia at the beginning of the second century, in the 
Regnum Bosporanum in the third century A. D., and held (we 
know not where) by one who died in Egypt probably in the third 
or fourth century A. D. 

6. As respects the number of politarchs in any city, Thessa- 
lonica had five in the reign of Augustus and six in that of 
Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. It is probably safe to 
assume that it had either five or six in the New Testament 
period. Of the other Macedonian cities, Amphipolis had five, 
and, if inscription VI is from Pella, that city had two. The 
inscriptions from Edessa and Derriopus give no information of 
the number, except that the officers are always spoken of in the 
plural. In the case of Edessa and Derriopus the phrase oi 
mept . . . ov is used, which, if it means, as Mr. Hicks suggests, 
the colleagues of , seems to show that the politarchs 
were not less than three in number. Apparently, therefore, 
in all these cities there was a plurality of politarchs. The 
inscription from Orestis, on the other hand, speaks of but one, 
and implies that the office was singular (cf also X), while that 
from Lynkestis, though using the participle in the singular, 
gives no decisive indication whether in the city to which it per- 
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tained the office was held by one or more persons. Of the non- 
Macedonian inscriptions all are similarly indecisive except XVII, 
which seems clearly to indicate the existence of one politarch in 
Kios. Here, however, there is also a rp@ros dpywv, which implies 
that the politarch in Bithynia occupied a different position 
from that of the Macedonian politarch. 

As respects the further information contained in these 
inscriptions concerning the political organization of Macedonian 
cities, I cannot do better than to reproduce the statements of 
Duchesne and Perdrizet, which require modification only by 
the elimination of the inference that Thessalonica had two 
politarchs in 46 A. D., which is based on the erroneous assign- 
ment of the inscription of that year to Thessalonica, and of the 
implication or assertion that Macedonian cities always had a 
plurality of politarchs, which is rendered doubtful, if not actually 
disproved, by inscriptions X and XII. Duchesne and Perdrizet 
differ slightly, it will be observed, respecting the date at which 
the office first came into existence: 

“‘Jusque-la sa constitution nous apparait composée des élé- 
ments suivants: 1° une assemblée populaire (S#mos); 2° un con- 
seil (Sovdn), chargé sans doute, comme celui de Lété, de pré- 
parer les lois et décrets pour l’assemblée du peuple (mpoSodev- 
ecOar); 3° un collége de magistrats appelés politarques (7od- 
Tapxat), chargés de l’administration; leur nombre varie: on en 
trouve six dans l’inscription de la porte du Vardar et dans celle 
des jeux de gladiateurs qui semblent étre, l'une comme l'autre, 
de l’époque Antonine; celle de M. Vidal Lablache n’en men- 
tionne que deux, la nétre [ No. III] cinq; 4° un trésorier de la 
ville (raplas tis wédews ). 

“Cette constitution n’est pas particuliére a Thessalonique ; 
nous en retrouvons les éléments dans plusieurs autres villes de 
Macédoine, et il est a croire que de nouvelles découvertes per- 
mettront d’affirmer qu’elle était en vigeur dans toute la province. 
A Derriopos, il y a un conseil et des politarques. A Edesse, 
dont le conseil était connu depuis long temps, on vient de 
retrouver une inscription qui mentionne des politarques [our 
No. VIII}. Enfin, la stéle de Lété . . . . contient un décret 
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de cette ville, proposé a l’assemblée du peuple par les politarques, 
aprés délibération du conseil; le trésorier de la ville y figure 
aussi. Les textes qui mentionnaient des politarques étaient tous 
de l’époque impériale; le décret de Lété étant daté de l’an 117 
avant notre ére, il faudra faire remonter cette organisation des 
cités macédoniennes au moins a la réduction de la Macédoine en 
province romaine. Rien ne prouve méme qu'elle ne soit pas 
plus ancienne.” (Duchesne, of. cit., p. 211.) 

‘Les documents épigraphiques aménent 4 croire que les cités 
de Macédoine étaient organisées de méme; et cette organisa- 
tion commune est caractérisée par l’existence dans chaque ville 
d’un collége de politarques. 

‘‘La question est encore pendante de savoir si les politarques 
sont d’institution trés ancienne ... . Il faut avouer que pour 
ce qui est du moins de la constitution des villes avant l’époque 
romaine, nous ne savons absolument rien. Ce qui est sir c’est 
qu’on ne trouve point de politarques dans la Gréce propre. ... . 
Encore doit-on dire que ni a Philippopolis, ni a Kios, ni a Panti- 
capée il ne semble y avoir en plus d’un politarque 4 la fois, tandis 
qu’en Macédoine les politarques forment toujours des colléges. 

“Tl est difficile de croire que l’uniformité des constitutions 
macédoniennes ne soit pas l’ceuvre d’une méme volonté, |’effet 
d’un méme dessein. Si cette opinion est vraie, il ne semble 
pas qu’on puisse beaucoup hésiter sur l’€poque a laquelle il con- 
vient de rapporter l’organisation municipale de la Macédoine: 
sans doute, c’est l’année 168, ot Paul-Emile promulgua son 
fameuse édit.” (Perdrizet, of. cit., pp. 421, 422.) 
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ERNEST DEWITT BurTON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


INCIDENTS IN THE INCEPTION OF THE OLD CATHOLIC 
MOVEMENT. 


From the beginning of December, 1856, to the autumn of 1862 I 
was resident with my family in the city of Munich, Bavaria, and wit- 
nessed some exciting occurrences there, an account of which may be 
of interest to the readers of Professor Beyschlag’s article on ‘“‘ The Old 
Catholic Movement,” pp. 481-526 of this number of the AMERICAN 
JourNAL OF THEOLOGY. It may have been little known beyond the 
city of Munich how Dr. Déllinger came to deliver the discourses 
which began his breach with the papacy. 

Munich was doubtless the most conservative of the larger cities of 
Germany. The people were all Roman Catholics, except one Lutheran 
church, and it seems to have been the determination of the leaders of 
society there that the spirit of social progress which was fermenting 
everywhere else should have no admission into that city. But the 
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king, Maximilian II, had, in 1853, called Baron von Liebig, then, per- 
haps, the world’s most noted chemist, to the directorship of the labo- 
ratory of the Bavarian Royal Academy of Sciences. Liebig’s name was 
such that he ventured to offend Munich’s social conservatism by open- 
ing in the auditorium of his laboratory a series of popular scientific 
lectures, which ladies were invited to attend. So fixed, however, was 
the feeling of the old conservative leaders of society that few of the 
professors of the university could be persuaded to stem its current by 
taking places in the lecture courses, and Liebig had at first to deliver 
most of the lectures himself. But in a few years the effort triumphed, 
both the Protestant and the more liberal Catholic professors were 
brought into the service, and in the spring of 1861 leading Catholic 
ladies felt moved'to get up something which, without prejudice to their 
conservative position, should show that they were not asleep to matters 
of public interest. They were to have a course of lectures. These 
were, however, to be distinguished from those started by Liebig in that 
they were all to be on religious topics. Dé6llinger was to deliver 
several of the course; these alone concern my present purpose, and 
alone will be mentioned. 

My family was at the time in Switzerland, and I was taking my 
dinners at the Hotel zu den vier Jahrzeiten. One day at the usual 
hour of dinner I noticed that the seats were half vacant, a fact which 
was soon explained by the rush of the absentees into the hall. 
They had been to hear Déllinger’s first lecture, of which I had failed 
to see the notice. The talk of those coming in was loud and excited, 
and the excitement soon spread to those who had not heard the dis- 
course. The chaplain of the British legation sat next to me. He 
had attended the lecture, and, though he could not understand Ger- 
man, he had caught from the agitation around him the spirit of the 
occasion. The excitement was such that language was of little account. 
It spread without the use of words, and that in the dining-hall was but 
a miniature of what was taking place in the streets, as those who had 
heard the lecture spoke of its contents to those whom they met. I 
procured tickets for the course, and the next day such was the crowd 
gathered in the ‘‘Odeon” before twelve o’clock at noon —for that was 
the hour of the delivery—that the lecturer repeated substantially the 
preceding lecture. 

Soon after the delivery of the lectures I reported to the Watchman, 
of Boston, their substance, and in 1878, I think it was, when Dé6llin- 
ger had just attained to the age of seventy-nine years, I sketched my 
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impressions of him and of the scene described above for the New York 
Independent. 1 shall not here treat of the contents of the lectures fur- 
ther than to add that, while there was nothing in the spirit of the lec- 
turer that should have been offensive to the pope, they were free 
utterances of convictions, and showed no endeavor to slip easily around 
the difficult questions which had been quietly entertained, but had not 
yet burst forth into utterance from seats of authority. As chief speci- 
mens of these I mention the temporal power of the pope, and Austria’s 
controlling position in the affairs of Italy. The lecturer said that a 
territorial jurisdiction was not a necessity to the papacy; that it had 
been disputed during most of the period of its existence, that it had 
never enjoyed more than two centuries of unquestioned sway, that it 
was then again in question, and that the papacy would be better off 
without it. He applied the same principle to the bishops, referring to 
the times when all the German bishops felt that they must have a terri- 
torial jurisdiction, which he declared to have been embarrassing rather 
than helpful to the discharge of the their spiritual functions. In 
regard to the future of Italy, Dr. Déllinger spoke of five possibilities 
and did not hesitate to say that the worst of these would be the con- 
tinuance of Austrian rule there. He spoke freely of the hostile feeling 
existing between Catholics and Protestants as one which should not 
be entertained, and acknowledged his own error in this respect. 

A noticeable episode of the occasion grew out of the presence of the 
cardinal nuncio, Prince Chigi. It was said that he did not understand 
German —his secretary who sat near him doubtless hinted to him what 
the lecturer was saying—and at least he rose, swung his scarlet robe 
somewhat spitefully out of the hall, and went, as was said, to the min- 
ister of foreign affairs to protest against the permission to deliver 
lectures of such import. 

At the risk of being deemed to have traveled beyond the range of 
my subject, I bring in here an incident having a feature personal to 
myself. The lecturer referred to the embarrassment which Christian 
missions had experienced in countries where polygamy prevailed, and 
added that the institution of slavery in America was equivalent to 
polygamy, in that it permitted to slaveholders the control over the per- 
sons of theirslaves. On this utterance the wife of the British ambas- 
sador, who sat facing me on the opposite side of the hall, gave a 
significant nod to indicate that I might accept that remark as my part 
of the lecture. 

I saw a gentleman in the hall whom I knew to be a courtier and 
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connected with the palace, and I had scarcely reached the street when 
I saw him walking with the king, and knew at once that he had been 
sent to hear the lecture and report its tenor to his majesty. The gov- 
ernment did not interfere with the delivery of the lectures. Indeed, 
the king was known to be not only a liberal-minded, but an honest, 
religious man, who sometimes sought spiritual counsel from the chief 
Protestant pastor, to whose church the queen belonged. 

Another man in Munich who had been my most frequent visitor 
during my residence in that city, and who was afterwards intimately 
associated with Déllinger in his work of reform, calls for some notice 
here, and the issue of such notice will concur with Dr. Beyschlag’s 
article in its pictures of oppression and chicanery. I refer to Pro- 
fessor Johannes Huber. This young man, at the time about twenty- 
five years of age, had prepared himself for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, and yet did not enter it, for the apparent reason that it was not 
to his taste, and because he aspired to a career in philosophy. Mr. 
Huber was one of those strictly honest men who do not readily learn 
that it is sometimes unsafe to utter one’s convictions. He had ventured 
to criticise some Jesuit production, and had thus made his own posi- 
tion uncomfortable. But his critical articles had attracted attention to 
him, and led a professor in the university, himself a Roman Catholic, 
to propose to Huber that he offer himself as a candidate for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy, which he did, and published as his thesis a 
volume on John Scotus Erigena. Soon after obtaining his doctorate 
he published a volume, entitled Die Philosophie der Kirchenvater, which 
subjected him to papal censure. He was summoned to appear before 
the nuncio in Munich, and came from the interview directly to my 
house to report the issue, which was that he was required to abjure the 
offensive passages. He asked to have these passages pointed out to him, 
so that he might reconsider them, promising to abjure them if, on a 
careful reconsideration, he should find his views untenable. He was 
told in reply to his request that he must first submit himself to the 
holy father and would then be taught. He declared his inability to 
renounce any views he had expressed until he should have been 
informed what they were, and should himself have found them untrue. 
There the matter ended. 

Nor do I mention it as a matter to boast of that I contributed essen- 
tially, if not chiefly, to Huber’s appointment to a professorship in the 
University of Munich. I had become intimate with Baron v. Liebig, 
partly through mutual services we had rendered to each other. Espe- 
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cially on one occasion a public letter was addressed to him by Alder- 
man Mechi, of London, having reference to his great service to 
organic chemistry as applied to agriculture. He asked me to find him 
a translator, which, after considerable effort, I failed to bring about to 
his satisfaction, and offered to do the work myself, which was what he 
desired. The article, which was of several columns, appeared in the 
Times, and with it a long and highly complimentary editorial. Huber 
had told me the story of his ill-treatment in the efforts made to secure 
aplace. I repeated the same to Liebig, and was assured in reply that the 
matter should be looked into and set right, which was done, and Huber 
soon had a place in the philosophical faculty of the university. 

There are other points in relation to Huber which may, to the advan- 
tage of American readers, be placed by the side of Dr. Beyschlag’s 
graphic details of hierarchal management. He came once to my house 
and asked for small contributionsfrom me and other Americans residing 
near to aid a young man, of whom he told us that he had known him 
as a younger pupil in a school for the education of boys for the priest- 
hood. This boy had anolder brother. The father was a small peasant 
farmer, and desired that the older son should have the farm, and, in 
order to bring this about, he and the other son placed the boy in a 
school to be educated for the priesthood. In such school, and through 
the whole course preparatory to the priesthood, the education was free. 
Thus both boys would be provided for. But the little fellow had no 
desire to be a priest, and ran away. His life was threatened in case he 
did not remain in the school. On one occasion of flight sickness 
drove him back'to school. Finally, grown up and educated, he fled, 
determined never to return to the seminary, and came to Munich in 
quest of employment. It was now that Huber applied to us to aid him. 
But the young man had little need of aid. Before he had exhausted 
the few florins secured, he had a place as tutor in the family of a 
nobleman, and I often afterwards met him walking in the English gar- 
den with the two boys of his charge. Ido not know just how common 
such instances are, but suppose that, with perhaps less violence, they are 
of very frequent occurrence. 

But another class of cases, slightly different, are of almost 
unlimited frequency. I refer to orphan, foundling, and illegitimate 
boys. If these are of Catholic parentage they can be made almost sure 
to the ranks of the priesthood. There are none to reclaim them, and 
if they are of the order of mind to be used in this way, they can be 
educated so strictly to their duties as never to think of any other way 
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of earning a living. The chances of their running away are small. 
This is almost inconceivable in our country, where the choice of a pro- 
fession is perhaps nearly as free among Roman Catholics as among 
Protestants. How large a force this makes possible in Catholic coun- 
tries may be judged by considering the relative numbers of illegitimate 
births in Munich and Vienna. And in case of these, and also of legiti- 
mate births in mixed marriages, there is a race between the clergy of 
the confessions as to which shall be first on hand to secure an infant 
accession to their flock, and as determined at the font the child is 
likely to remain for life. 

Professor Huber’s antecedents, as briefly sketched above, made him 
an easy convert to the first movement in the direction of Old Catholi- 
cism. As to his relations to Déllinger it will be somewhat decisive 
to observe that, when the work which Dr. Beyschlag calls /anus 
appeared, I observed afloat two opinions as to who the unnamed 
author might be. One of these made him Dé6llinger, the other 
Huber, and I wrote to Huber to know the truth. His reply was: 
“Déllinger wrote the larger, I the smaller portion, and I edited the 
whole.” I understood at the time, but do not remember just what my 
authority was, that Déllinger was the nominal head of the movement 
in Munich, Huber the popular leader of the assemblies. 

What work Mr. Huber ever did in the way of literature besides 
that mentioned above I do not know in full. He wrote a history of 
the Jesuits, which I have read, and Déllinger is understood to have 
pronounced it the best ever written of that order. He became some- 
what known on this side of the Atlantic, and was called upon to con- 
tribute to our periodical literature, of which I only know this that he 
sent an article to Barnes’ Juternational Review, with his direction that 
I be employed in its translation. Soon after this he died, still a young 
man, so far as I can recollect, of about forty-three years. 

That Déllinger, as Dr. Beyschlag represents, had for some time 
been descending from his ultramontane views is clear, and I pretend 
not to know whether he would have brought out so boldly his modified 
views but for the circumstances which drew out the lectures in 1861. 
It is not important. But such was the occasion of their first bold public 
utterance. 

The cardinal, Prince Chigi, at the time papal nuncio at Munich, 
has been referred to, and at this distance of time, with none of the 
parties living, I deem it not out of place to mention another fact told 
me by Baron v. Liebig as well understood. When he arrived at Munich 
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as the accredited representative of the papacy, his household goods 
and stores, as always in case of ambassadors, were entered duty free. 
But among his stores there was wine to such amount that the duty on 
it would have amounted to 6,000 florins. This, of course, was not for 
domestic use, but was put into the market and sold, and the Bavarian 


exchequer was cheated out of 6,000 florins. 


ANDREW TEN BROOK. 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


NOTE ON THE CANONICITY OF THE APOCALYPSE OF 
JOHN. 


It is a well-known fact that in the second and third centuries of 
our era, before the necessity of a strict canon had been felt, the apoca- 
lypse of John found general, although by no means universal, accept- 
ance in the churches of the East and West; in the fourth century, 
however, doubts of its acceptability were wider spread. The quarrel 
between the Montanists and Orthodox church tended to cast suspicion 
on the book in the minds of the enemies of Montanism, and the influence 
of the followers of Caius in the Orient was not inconsiderable. We know 
that the Syrian church was in doubt about 340 A. D.,* and the council 
of Laodicea in 363 A. D. failed to name the Apocalypse in the canon. 
The third council of Carthage, however, in 397 A. D. maintained the 
faith that the African church had always held by affirming the book’s 
canonicity. Of the Christian writers of this century belonging to the 
church in Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, Eusebius left the question 
undecided (ZH. £., III, 24, 18), while Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, 
and Gregorius Nazianzenus omitted it from their lists. Epiphanius, 
bishop of Constantia in Cyprus, on the other hand, includes it, as 
well as the books of Wisdom (Her., 76, ed. Dindorf, III, 396). 

In the light of these facts, a passage in the Homilies of St. Jerome, 
recently published for the first time in the Anecdota Maredsolana,} Vol. 
III, Pt. Il, by Dom Morin, the learned presbyter of the Benedictine 
order at Maredsous, becomes especially interesting. Jerome is speak- 
ing in Bethlehem to a body of monks, at some point in the period 
401-10 A. D., and in his discourse on Psalm 1 (p. 5, 20 ff., Morin) 

* Cf. ZAHN, Forschungen, I, pp. 72 f£.; Il, pp. 281-6. 

2 The latter closes his list (MIGNE, Patrol. Greca, XX VII, 472 ff.) with the seven 
catholic epistles: "Iotda 8’ éorly éBddun. doas exes "Ec ris 5¢ rotrwy éxrds, odk év 
yrnolas. 

3 Cf. this Journal, Vol. II, p. 420. 
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he says: “ Legimus in Apocalypsi Johannis (quod ix istis provinciis non 
recipitur liber, tamen scire debemus quoniam in occidente omni, et in 
aliis Fenicis provinciis, et in A.gypto recipitur liber, et ecclesiasticus 
est: nam et veteres ecclesiastici viri,e quibus est Irenzus, et Poly- 
carpus, et Dionysius, et alii Romani interpretes, de quibus est et 
Cyprianus sanctus, recipiunt librum et interpretantur) legimus ergo 
ibi: eqs.” Again on Psalm 149 (p. 314, 6 ff., Morin): “Legimus in 
Apocalypsi Johannis, que in ecclesiis legitur et recipitur — neque 
enim inter apocryphas scripturas habetur, sed inter ecclesiasticas 
— eqs.” 

Inasmuch as Jerome, after the fashion of his time, not infre- 
quently uses isfe as a general demonstrative, equivalent to Ac, i//e, or 
is, a doubt might arise as to the exact meaning of the words im istis 
provincits, if the context did not make it perfectly clear that Jerome 
means the country in which his auditors are living, that is, Palestine. 
His statement, then, accords with the evidence given by the silence of 
Cyril of Jerusalem, nearly half a century before. At the words in adits 
Fenicis provinctts we may fairly think of the church at Antioch and 
in Syria, yet it is hard to reconcile Jerome’s statement with what we 
know of the Syrian church from other sources. While it is true that 
Theophilus, bishop of Antioch about 186 A. D., drew arguments from 
the Apocalypse in his writings against Hermogenes (Euseb., H. £., 
IV, 24), Chrysostom, once presbyter of Antioch, as noted above, 
nowhere among his voluminous writings mentions the Apocalypse.‘ In 
Edessa the Peshito version continuously prevailed, and in neither 
class of the manuscripts of this version has the Apocalypse a place. 
Ephraem Syrus apparently quotes from it once in his Syrian works, 
but it is not necessary to suppose the book unknown because outside 
the accepted canon. One is at a loss, therefore, to understand 
Jerome’s statement. We may suppose either that he spoke from 
insufficient knowledge, which is not impossible, or that a change had 
taken place, and that the church at Antioch, at least, accepted the 
book. Nearly a century and a half later Junilius wrote from Constan- 
tinople (De partibus divine legis, 1, 4): “ceterum de Johannis Apoca- 
lypsi apud orientales admodum dubitatur ... .” 

By his words in 4igypto recipitur liber Jerome must mean Alexan- 
dria, for the Apocalypse had no place in either the Memphitic or 
Thebaic versions. But in the second century Clement of Alexandria 


4 According to Suidas (s. v.), however, Chrysostom accepted the apocalypse as 
well as the three letters of John. 
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quotes from the book (Paid., II, 10, 108; 12, 119; Strom., VI, 13, 
107, & now év tH Arroxadiwe: "Iwdvvys); Origen accepted it (Euseb., 
HT. E., Vi, 25, 9; Comment. in Mattheum, Migne, III, p. 1386; 
Comment. in Joan., Migne, IV, p. 47, 117, dyolv ov év tH “Aroxadwe 
6 rod ZeBedaiov “Iwavvys) ; in the third century Dionysius of Alexandria 
—the Dionysius mentioned by Jerome in the passage quoted — 
regarded the Apocalypse as the work of an inspired man, although he 
rejected the Johannine authorship (Euseb., H. #., III, 28, 3; VII, 
25, 7). 

Jerome’s statement in regard to the West needs little comment, for 
the loyalty of the western church to the Apocalypse is well known, not 
simply of the church at Rome, but also in Africa, as noted above (¢/. 
also Versus Scribt. Sanct. in Catalogus Clarom., August., De doctr. Christ., 
II, 12); presumably in Spain as well, where, early in the seventh cen- 
tury, Isidore includes the Apocalypse among the canonical books 
(Migne, 83, p. 155), and in Gaul, as the epistle of the Christians of 
Vienne (Euseb., H. Z., V, 1) and the statements of Irenzus (c. Her., 
V, 35,2) show. In direct relation with Irenzus naturally stands Poly- 
carp. This passage of Jerome gives us the only direct testimony we 
have as to Polycarp’s attitude toward the Apocalypse. It is more than 
probable that Irenzeus received his views from his master. 

The Latin Fathers (adit Romani interpretes) to whom Jerome appeals 
for authority were unanimous in their acceptance of the Apocalypse. 
Cyprian, who alone is mentioned by name, frequently used it (De opere 
et elem., 14, “audiin Apocalypsi Domini tui vocem,” et passim); Tertul- 
lian names John as the author (Adv. Marc., III, 14, “apostolus Johan- 
nes in Apocalypsi”); as well as Lactantius (Zp., 42, “sicut docet 
Johannes in Revelatione”). The testimony of the Fathers is supported 
by the Canon Muratorianus. In short, in the West there was no sus- 
picion against the canonicity of the Apocalypse. 

Jerome’s statements in the passages quoted are welcome, although 
they are largely of a confirmatory character. They establish the fact 
that at the opening of the fifth century the Apocalypse had not found 
acceptance in Jerusalem, and state explicitly Polycarp’s attitude 
toward the book. Someone more versed in these questions than the 
present writer may be able to solve the difficulty in the words in akis 
Fenicis provincits. 


CLIFFORD HERSCHEL Moore. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE PsycHOLOGY OF THE Emotions. By Tu. R1sorT," Professor 
at the Collége de France, Editor of the Revue Philosophique. 
“The Contemporary Science Series.’””’ London: Walter 
Scott, Limited, 1897; New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xix+ 455. $1.25. 

THIs volume represents a highly laudable attempt to read order 
and continuity into the most chaotic and baffling of all psychic proc- 
esses. Although M. Ribot possesses in full measure the distinctly 
Gallic freshness and lucidity of exposition, which always carries with 
it an air of novelty, the professional psychologist will nevertheless 
find here little that is radically new. Indeed, as applied to the coarser 
emotions, the fundamental thesis of the book was long ago rendered 
familiar by James and Lange. ‘This, however, should in no wise 
detract from the credit due for the scholarly manner in which M. 
Ribot has marshaled his vast array of facts, and the suggestive ingenu- 
ity with which he has sought to trace in them the steady progress 
of evolution. 

It will be strange if M. Ribot’s doctrine does not strike some of 
his lay readers as startling and even shocking. The assertion that 
our emotions and feelings, to which we ordinarily ascribe the most 
intimately personal and spiritual character, are in reality the mani- 
festations of the lowest and distinctly vegetative part of our animal 
nature, is likely to appear as a peculiarly insidious and repellent form 
of materialism.* Now modern psychology has become accustomed to 
being anathematized as materialistic and has somewhat lost interest in 
denying the charge. The dominant psychological tendency is cer- 

* Being a translation from the French, Psychologie des Sentiments, Paris, 1896. Of 


this fact, nowhere mentioned in the book, it would seem that the English publishers 
might properly have informed their readers. 


* Much ambiguity attaches to the use of the word “feeling.” In its narrower psy- 
chological meaning, which is the one employed here, it applies to the agreeable or 
disagreeable aspect of any state of consciousness. In its wider use it is often almost 
synonymous with consciousness or thought, as in the expression “a feeling of obliga- 
tion.” The narrower use may be illustrated by the experience of an agreeable sound, 
the agreeableness constituting the feeling. 
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tainly toward a closer union with physiology, and the most definite 
expression of this tendency is probably embodied in the principle that 
the only self about which we can hope to obtain trustworthy knowl- 
edge is psycho-physical, a mind-and-body self. Let it not be forgotten 
that, whatever this doctrine may involve, even though it be so extreme 
a statement as the one just quoted from M. Ribot, it is still very far 
from what metaphysicians mean by materialism. To say that mind is 
merely a bi-product of the processes going on in matter is one thing. 
To say that our conscious experiences occur in connection with certain 
physiological events, without some reference to which they cannot be 
fully understood, is quite another thing. One position results in the apo- 
theosis of matter. The other simply recognizes one of the most obvious 
of all facts, and proceeds without more ado to employ it wherever possi- 
ble for the furtherance of knowledge. M. Ribot, adopting the habit of 
psychologists, conceives his proper business narrowly, and with no imme- 
diate concern for either the ethical or metaphysical implications of his 
doctrine, be they materialistic, idealistic, or what you will. Sketched 
in rudest outlines, his book runs as follows, always keeping close to 
its main problem—the verifiable facts and principles concerning the 
nature and development of the emotions. 

The lowest forms of organisms manifest distinctly the two antago- 
nistic tendencies of attraction and repulsion in the presence of certain 
substances. These rudimentary activities are the expressions of what 
Ribot calls organic sensibility, and constitute the forerunners of the 
first and vaguest forms of conscious experience, 7. ¢., the feelings of 
pleasure and pain. Feeling, in our author’s opinion, therefore, 
unquestionably antedates the appearance of the most embryonic 
intellective or cognitive processes. It is the internal conscious counter- 
part, the interpreter, so to speak, of the general welfare of the organ- 
ism, reporting with pleasurable states when health and prosperity 
are experienced, with pain when disaster, great or small, supervenes. 
Never do the feelings alone and unassisted bring news of the outside, 
objective world. That is the sphere of sensation and perception. 
But before sensation and the intellective processes make themselves 
apparent —either in the race or in the individual—we meet in the 
evolving life of feeling with the “primitive emotions,” which Ribot 
describes as the equivalents in the affective life of the perceptions 
among the cognitive processes. That is to say, emotion is “a complex 
synthetic state essentially made up of produced or arrested movements, 
of organic modifications (in circulation, respiration, etc.), of an agree- 
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able or painful or mixed state of consciousness peculiar to each emo- 
tion. It is a phenomenon of sudden appearance and limited duration ; 
it is always related to the preservation of the individual or the species 
—directly as regards primitive emotions, indirectly as regards derived 
emotions.” 

Of these primitive emotions, from which, in connection with vari- 
ous intellective elements, the complex emotions are developed, there 
are five—fear, anger, affection, egoistic emotion, occurring in several 
forms, and sexual emotion. These emotions all retain evidences of 
the pleasurable and painful states from which they have sprung, but 
the tendency of emotion is always to particularize and establish defi- 
nite reactions in response to the specific needs of the individual or the 
race, whereas mere pleasure and pain tend toward vague general activ- 
ities. The examination of these primitive emotions is made to lay 
bare, so far as possible, their actual origin in biological needs of one 
and another kind, their psychological and physiological characteristics, 
and, lastly, their abnormal or morbid developments. This is followed 
by an investigation of the more complex emotional conditions, such 
as the social, religious, and esthetic sentiments, in connection with 
which M. Ribot introduces much interesting anthropological material. 
Lastly, the decay of the affective life is traced as it occurs under the 


conditions of progressive dementia and senility. As might be 
expected, the first emotions to disappear are those of greatest com- 
plexity, which are taken on relatively late, both as regards the race and 
the individual, while those which have been called primitive remain 
almost to the end as the companions of a merely vegetative form of 
existence. 


In his radical severance of feeling from the intellective processes 
M. Ribot deliberately opposes himself to the opinion of a considerable 
number of the most distinguished psychologists, and it is at this 
point, therefore, that his book is likely to enlist most of criticism. 
The facts which he adduces in support of the historical primacy of 
feeling and its consequent separability from the cognitive states 
demonstrate beyond the shadow of a doubt the exceedingly vague 
and inchoate conditions characterizing primitive consciousness. But 
they fail with equal certainty to afford absolutely conclusive proof of 
what M. Ribot affirms, nor does he appear to appreciate quite fully 
and accurately the doctrine which he combats. Oddly enough, this 
psychological dualism is combined with a view of the interrelations of 

3P. 12, 
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mind and body which, so far as we can judge from casual references, 
is essentially a positivistic monism. 
JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL. 


VEDANTA PuiLosopuy: Lectures by the SwaMI VIVEKANANDA on 
Raja Yoga and Other Subjects. Copyrighted by Weed- 
Parsons Printing Co., 1897. New York: Henry J. Van 
Haagen, 1267 Broadway, Agent for the United States. Pp. 
392, 8vo. 


Or the 392 pages in this volume, 254 are reproduced without 
change from the volume noticed by us, Vol. II, pp. 402-5, of this Journal. 
The remaining 138 pages contain three lectures—the first on immor- 
tality, the second on Bhakti, or devotion, and the third on ara- 
Bhakti, or supreme devotion. There is no attempt to explain the 
Vedanta philosophy. This is the more to be regretted as there are 
two very distinct schools of the Vedanta philosophy, followers of the 
two great commentators, Sankara and Ramanuja—the one system 
being an extreme pantheism, the other a species of theism. The 
Swami quotes from both, as if a follower of both. 

His lecture on “‘ Immortality” is characterized by the same vague- 
ness. His immortality is not defined. The steps by which he ascends 
to his conclusions are wordy, and the argument obscure. These seem 
to be the leading steps: First, all is ‘“‘a continuous change,” a never- 
ceasing circle or cycle of change—birth, growth, development, decay, 
death, birth, growth, etc.—true of man, beast, and tree, yea of all 
nature, animate and inanimate—one substance, one life. ‘ The 
seed is becoming the plant.” “It is the father that becomes the 
child.” 

The next step is that everything is indestructible. In one sense the 
body is immortal. The same combination of the dice ever recurs again 
and again; if perstistently thrown, it will do so through all eternity. 
“Even the combination of physical forms is eternally repeated,” as 
illustrated by the Chicago Ferris wheel with its ever-recurring loads of 
passengers. For “everything is in a circle, because ‘a straight line, 
infinitely produced, becomes a circle.” 

The third step is simple enough: all souls and bodies belong to 
the cosmic life. It originated in God. The circle must be completed. 
Ergo, back to God we all must go. 

Then everything that is a compound must sooner or later get back 
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to its component parts. The soul is not a compound. It is neither 
thought nor body, but the manufacturer of both. The mind is a com- 
pound, as the body is, and must dissolve; the soul never. But how 
know we that the soul is not acompound? Why, “ Because everything 
that is a compound we must either see or imagine.” The soul cannot 
be seen or imagined. “It will never die, because death is going back 
to the component parts, and that which was never a compound can 
never die. It will be sheer nonsense to say it dies. You are infinite, 
ever present, beyond all causation, ever free, never born and never die.” 
Surely this is enough. “No,” says the Babu, “one step more,” then 
“a logical conclusion.” Here it is: “If then we are beyond all law, 
we must be omniscient, ever blessed, all knowledge must be in us, and 
all power and all blessedness I am Existence Absolute, Bliss 
Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, I am He.” From this the step is easy 
to immortality—nay more, the Swami concludes: “Silly fools tell 
you that you are sinners and [order you to] sit down in a corner and 
weep. Foolishness, wickedness, downright rascality to say you are 
sinners. You are all God.” But according to the Babu’s doctrine 
there is no sin, folly, wickedness, or rascality in any person or deed. 
All is maya, “illusion.” 

The second lecture, as we have said, is Bhakti, “love.” And the 


lecturer illustrates his love by abusing in strong language those who 
differ from him. They are “charlatans,” “mystery-mongers,” “ hide- 
ous fanatics,” “a fanatical crew,” “a howling fanatic,” “instruments for 
the diffusion of hatred,” “fools,” “men who will mercilessly cheat 
widows and orphans, and do the vilest deeds for money, and are worse 
than any brute.” This, we must add, in spite of the fact that they all 
are God. 


The love, or Bhakti, here discussed is not God’s love to us, or our 
love to the brethren, but man’s love to God. This the Swami dis- 
cusses at length as illustrated by the love of a son to his father or to 
his mother, or of a father or mother to their son; of a friend, comrade, 
or playfellow to his friend, comrade, or playfellow; or of a servant to 
his master, or a wife to her husband (in the Babu’s eyes, so far as Bhaktt 
is concerned, we are all women and God is our husband); or, still more 
horrible to relate, as that of a shameless woman for a clandestine lover, 
defying her own father and mother and lawful husband—as was done 
by the shepherdesses of Brinda in their unlawful love for Krishna. This 
last the Swami regards as the perfection of love. ‘Human language,” 
says he, “cannot describe how Krishna was in the groves of Brinda, 
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how madly he was loved, how, at the sound of his voice, all rushed out 
to meet him, the ever-blessed Gopis, forgetting everything, forgetting 
this world and its ties, its duties, its joys, and its sorrows’—that is, 
forgetting their own husbands and their children, and ran after this 
rake who had forsaken his own wife for these shameless women. 

The Swami tells us that “the philosophers of India do not stop at 
the particulars, but cast a hurried glance at the particulars, and imme- 
diately start to find the generalized forms which will include all the 
particulars.” Many illustrations of this way of dealing with the par- 
ticulars might be culled from the three lectures before us. We give 
two of such generalizations in addition to those given above, and we are 
done. “Spiritual giants have been produced only in those systems of 
religion where there is an exuberant growth of rich mythology and 
ritualism,” p. 266. “It is the horrible body-idea that breeds all the 


selfishness in the world,” p. 318. K. S. Macpomatp. 


CALCUTTA. 





Tue Mycen@an AGE: A Study of the Monuments and Culture 


of Pre-Homeric Greece. By Dr. Curestos Tsountas and 
J. Irvine Manatt, Ph.D., LL.D. With an Introduction by 
Dr. Dérpfeld. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1897. Pp. xxxi+417. $6. 


A CHRONICLE of one more splendid triumph of the spade, of the 
revelation of a new chapter of history in the earliest annals of that 
brilliant Greek life, made by a series of indefatigable, patient, and care- 
ful scholars, led by that prince of excavators, Schliemann—such is 
this admirably prepared and printed book, the joint work of a Greek 
archeologist and an American professor in Brown University, and 
illustrated from photographs taken by Professor Colwell, of Denison 
University. 

Before the discoveries of Schliemann at Troy, Tiryns, and Mycene, 
our knowledge of earliest Greek history was limited to doubtful dis- 
tillations from the rich flowers of epic tradition, or servile repetition 
of the guesses of ancient historians. Homer was thought to be the 
naive singer of Hellenic childhood, a witness to the primitive life and 
thought of mankind, standing as he did upon the threshold of Greek 
history. Before him could be dimly discerned the shadowy outlines 
of the so-called “ Pelasgic age,” when men offered “sacrifice on hill- 
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tops to the god of the sky,” “a god without a name.” All this 
afforded splendid hunting ground for theorists and word-spinners, 
whose books were as unedifying as they were prodigious in length and 
learning. 

A little digging has changed all this. It is now known that Homer 
was a modern from the point of view of the passage of the centuries in 
Greece, that his poetry, instead of being naive, rests on a carefully 
wrought technique, and that the civilization of his own age was one 
which, while being in some respects higher and more fruitful, was yet 
in other and important elements only a degenerate and decayed rem- 
nant of a more highly developed civilization that had reached its acme 
half a millennium before. 

This epoch of Greek life is most fully illustrated in the material 
remains of it unearthed at Mycenz and in its vicinity on the Argive 
plain. It is, therefore, called the Mycenzan age. City walls, castles, 
palaces, graves, and the skeletons of those laid in them, as well as the 
gems, the armor, the vessels of gold and silver buried with them, altars 
and images of deities, mosaics, sculpture, pottery of every shape and 
style, granaries and the grain which they contained, scepters, mirrors, 
playthings, gravestones, pillars—and time would fail us to enumerate 
the abundance and variety of the discoveries which have been made 
within the last twenty years since Schliemann proudly announced 
“that he had found the Royal Tombs, with their heroic tenants still 
masked in gold and their heroic equipage about them.” Much has 
been done since that day both in enlarging the field of discovery and 
in the interpretation and classification of the discoveries—this latter 
often the most trying and unprofitable branch of the scholar’s service 
to archeology. As the outcome of these two decades of work we may 
be said now to possess a new chapter, or rather several new chapters, of 
early Greek history, about which we are better informed than concern- 
ing several later chapters, even that which has to do with Homer him- 
self. The results of all this activity are gathered up in organized and 
entertaining fashion in the pages of this volume. 

It is not possible here, nor perhaps profitable, to tell the story of 
these fascinating chapters. They would introduce us to scenes of 
great activity on both sides of the A‘gzan sea, to an earlier age of 
rude pottery, of graves of heaped stones (/umu/t), of stone implements, 
of Cyclopzan masonry, whose remains are found in Cyprus and on the 
Cyclades as well as in Greece, and whose civilization, thus widely 
extended, shows that already the Greeks had taken to thesea. Another 
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chapter would unroll before us the Mycenzan age in all its splendor, 
when great kings ruled in majesty from Mycenez and Troy, the bril- 
liant achievements in architecture, in sculpture, in metal working, in 
the art of war, all testifying to an oriental influence, modifying and 
stimulating native powers, for the Phoenicians are now in the Aigzan. 
In another chapter we would see the reaction of the Mycenzan world 
against that Orient which sought to dominate it, a reaction whose 
history is partially recorded in the ruins of the sixth city of Troy and 
upon the walls of Egyptian temples. And yet another would reveal 
this great grand world in its decay and decline, about to fall before 
the oncoming Dorian host of the north. 

From these monuments may be drawn also some indications of the 
religious life of the Greeks of that early time. Before the Homeric 
pantheon had been rounded out into that human-divine assembly 
gathered about Zeus on Mt. Olympus, the Greeks of Mycenz had 
altars, offered sacrifices, worshiped an Aphrodite and Artemis, earth 
goddesses, whose images still remain to us, fantastic and hideously 
shapeless objects, testifying in the midst of that highly developed art 
to the conservatism of religion clinging to the sacred forms of an 
earlier and ruder age—typical of religious conservatism in every age. 
They reverenced and made offerings to their dead also, and, it seems 
quite probable, even sacrificed upon their graves human victims, slaves 
sent to serve their masters in the world below. Few if any temples 
were built, and they served as homes for the gods instead of seats for 
their worship. Religion was, it seems, behind the general progress of 
the period, as has been the case so often since, a state of things pro- 
ductive in innumerable instances of conflict and mortifying defeat for 
religion, yet also the occasion of many of its greatest triumphs, when 
an age in its onward march has fallen away from the higher ideals of 
a less brilliant past. 

There is much that is interesting and instructive in this admirable 
record and reconstruction of the Mycenzan age. Many topics of 
difficulty, many delicate points of scholarship, are touched upon, whose 
settlement cannot yet be secured. But there is much more which all 
intelligent people can understand and enjoy, with which all well- 
informed people should make themselves acquainted. No more 
agreeable and trustworthy source of knowledge on the subject is 
attainable than this handsome volume. 

GEorRGE S. GOODSPEED. 


LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
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An ALEXANDRIAN EROTIC FRAGMENT, and other Greek Papyri, 
chiefly Ptolemaic. Edited by BerNnarD P. GRENFELL, M.A. 
With one plate. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1896. Pp. 129, 
small 4to. 

Tuis volume contains the text of seventy fragments of papyri, all 
but four of which were found by the editor himself in Egypt. Most 
of them are now in the possession of the British Museum and the 
Bodleian Library. They are grouped under five headings: A, “An 
Alexandrian Erotic Fragment and Three Fragments of Homer ;” B, 
“Early Fragments of the Septuagint and Protevangeliuin ;” C, “ Papyri 
of the Ptolemaic Period;” D, “ Papyri of the Roman Period ;” E, 
“Papyri of the Byzantine Period.” 

As we should expect from a scholar who has had so large and 
creditable a part in the discovery, decipherment, and editing of the 
papyrus treasures which have been discovered in recent years, a scholar 
whose learning and ability have been amply shown in his publication 
of the “ Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus,” the work of the 
editor of this book offers little ground for adverse criticism. A more 
ample commentary would have been welcome, but on the whole one 
can only commend the desire of Mr. Grenfell to give the texts them- 
selves to the public with as little delay as possible. 

The fragment of greatest literary interest is that which gives the 
book its principal title. It is a unique specimen of the erotic litera- 
ture of the Hellenistic period, dating from the second century. One 
column of twenty-seven lines is preserved almost entire. It contains, 
as the editor describes it, ‘‘a kind of declamation in character, the 
lament of some Ariadne for her Theseus, written in half poetical, half 
rhetorical prose.” The abandoned girl recalls the incidents of her 
love and desertion, and invokes “ the kindly stars, and queenly night, 
partner of my love,” to restore to her her lover. The tenderness 
and pathos of the poem vividly call to mind the deserted maiden of 
Theocritus. 

The papyri of the Ptolemaic period, which constitute fully one-half 
of the fragments, are by far the most important of the contents of the 
book, clearing up several hitherto uncertain points in the history of 
the dynasty of the Ptolemies, and adding much to our knowledge of 
the social and economic conditions of Egypt during this period —a 
period on which our sources of reliable information have been scanty, 
and for which recent discoveries have done little. For example, the 
title of Eupator to a place in the list of kings between Epiphanes and 
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Philometor can no longer be disputed, though the ancient historians 
seem to know nothing about him. We learn also from the first com- 
plete list in Greek of the first ten Ptolemies (No. XXV) that the son 
of Philometor, called the young Philopator, was proclaimed king on 
the death of his father. He is ignored entirely by the Greek his- 
torians. , 

But space permits only to call attention to the valuable material 
for the historian which these documents contain, and to the curious 
items of human interest that meet one on almost every page, such as 
the spiteful letter of a lady named Artemis to a certain Serapion, 
informing him of the waywardness of his daughters (No. LIII). 
Bible students will be especially interested in the fragment of Ezekiel 
of the fourth century (No. V), with the exception of a small fragment 
of Isaiah the oldest text of the Septuagint extant, and in the vellum 
fragment of the Protevangelium of the fifth or sixth century, much 
older than the oldest manuscripts collated by Tischendorf. Of this 
Grenfell gives a collation with Tischendorf’s text. 

The volume is provided with useful indices: I, Proper Names ; II, 
Place Names; III, Titles and Professions; IV, Symbols, and V, an 


extensive General Index of words. Epwarp Capps. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THe Dawn oF MopERN Geocrapuy. A History of Exploration 
and Geographical Science from the Conversion of the Roman 
Empire to A. D. 900, with an account of the achievements 
and writings of the early Christian, Arab, and Chinese 
travelers and students. With reproductions of the principal 
maps of thetime. By C. Raymonp Beazcey, M.A., F.R.G:S., 
etc. London: John Murray, 1897. Pp. xvi+ 538, 8vo. 

THE author attempts to discover what the world knew about itself 
in a geographical way from 300 to goo A. D. The sources of his 
information are the writings (1) of Christian pilgrims, (2) of mission- 
aries and traveling merchants, and (3) of theoretical geographers and 

map-makers. ‘These he examines singly and at great length, giving a 

good résumé of the contents of their works and of the contribution 

which each made to the general stock of geographical knowledge. 

The Christian pilgrims were all led by sentiment, and although there 

were many of them and they wrote much about their journeys, they 

added little real knowledge. The purpose of their journey as well as their 
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frame of mind prevented their observing the things they must have seen. 
Miracles and marvels they record in great numbers, but they had no eyes 
for the things of this world. They serve only to show that for mate- 
rial progress, material and not sentimental ambitions are necessary. 
“Tt is the love and the hope of material gain, partly political or impe- 
rial, partly scientific, but, above all, commercial, which has been the 
motive power of our geographical, as of our industrial, revolution. The 
secrets of the present world have been disclosed to those who lived in 
the present ; they have naturally been hidden from those who did not 
value the actual world around them.” These “ material ambitions” 
appeared with the beginning of the Norse invasions and have become 
more and more in evidence ever since: in the crusades, in the great 
period of voyage and discovery, and in the modern and industrial age. 
To the absurdities and curiosities of the pilgrims, and to the vagaries 
of Solinus and Cosmas, the author has added a chapter on the Arabic and 
Chinese geographers of the same period, who are shown to have been 
far in advance of Christian Europe in the amount of their knowledge, 
as well as in their scientific temper and attitude toward the subject. 
Mr. Beazley has indicated the plan of his further study, and we shall 
await with interest the promised volumes. OLIVER J. THATCHER. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ELEMENTS OF THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. Part I: Morphologi- 
cal. Being the Gifford Lectures delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1896. By C. P. Tigve, Theol. D., 
Litt. D. (Bonon.), Hon. M. R. A. S., etc., Professor of the 
History and Philosophy of Religion in the University of 
Leyden. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. 
312. $2, net. s 


Tuis first series of lectures by Professor Tiele will be warmly wel- 
comed by all who know the author’s high claims to distinction among 
authorities on the subject of the science of religion, though the perusal 
will do little more than whet their appetite for the second series, in 
which he promises to discuss the very essence of religion. At the 
close of the first lecture he maps out his subject: “As already pointed 
out, the task of our science is to make us acquainted with religion, to 
enable us to trace its life and growth, and thus to penetrate to its 
origin and inmost nature. Our study thus naturally divides itself into 
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two main parts—(1) the morphological, which is concerned with the 
constant changes of form resulting from an ever-progressing evolution ; 
and (2) the ontological, which treats of the permanent elements in 
what is changing, the unalterable element in transient and ever-altering 
forms —in a word, the origin and the very nature and essence of reli- 
gion. The first of these parts will be the subject of the present course. 
The ontological part will be reserved for the second course, and, if 
God vouchsafes me health and strength, will form the conclusion of the 
task I have today begun.” 

This statement is sufficient to show, not only that the first part is 
introductory to the second, but that the second promises to be far more 
interesting than the first. For more than a quarter of a century Dr. 
Tiele has dealt publicly with the history of religions. As he says of him- 
self, “‘ I am nothing if not historical,” but he recognizes that the science 
of religion requires a broader foundation than history, and that by the 
historical method, as Dr. Flint puts it, we obtain only history. A mere 
historian is no more competent to understand and treat adequately of 
religion than a mere mathematician is to treat adequately of music, 
though he may consider himself competent because the laws of har- 
mony are mathematical and he can compose music as a draughtsman 
can paint a portrait of the Madonna or the Christ. Historical research 
is, indeed, indispensable to the treatment of religion scientifically ; and 
until it has collected and sifted all the materials, even so great a genius 
as Hegel can write a philosophy of religion with but indifferent suc- 
cess. But the work of critical, historical investigation has been carried 
on for the last half century with such diligence that the materials on 
which the science of religion must build have been collected; and we 
are anxious, the American public perhaps more so than the European, 
because of its characteristic eagerness and practical bent, to know what 
a well-trained, scientific, and reverent mind has to say regarding that 
which is unalterable, permanent, and final in religion. Tiele has, indeed, 
indicated his position in this volume more than once with sufficient 
clearness, but without presenting it in the form of reasoned argument. 
Here it is, for instance, in the last sentences of Lecture 7: 

“Were I to express my full religious conviction, I should confess 
that true religion, the religion of humanity, has been revealed in Christ, 
a religion which creates ever new and higher forms, yet ever defective 
because they are human, and which thus develops more and more in 
and through humanity. But this is a matter of faith, and I must here 
maintain my purely scientific and impartial position. But even from 
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this point of view, and as the result of historic and philosophic inves- 
tigation, I maintain that the appearance of Christianity inaugurated 
an entirely new epoch in the development of religions; that all the 
streams of the religious life of man, once separate, unite in it; and 
that religious development will henceforth consist in an ever higher 
realization of the principles of that religion.” 

Again at the close of the fifth lecture, or the first half of the vol- 
ume, in the course of which he has traced, along lines familiar to all 
acquainted with his previous works, the development of religion from 
the lowest forms of nature religions to the higher nature religions and 
then to those which he terms “ethical-spiritualistic revelation-reli- 
gions,” the Christiar group being the highest of these, he asks, “Is 
Christianity the highest conceivable religion?” Admitting that at 
best only a forecast can be made, he gives the following preliminary 
answer : 


“Even those who, like myself, are convinced that the gospel, 
rightly understood, contains the eternal principles of true religion 
may well conceive that, besides the existing ethical religions, and 
probably from their bosom, others will yet be born which will do bet- 
ter and more complete justice to these principles, and which will then 
perhaps exhibit a somewhat different character from the religions we 


have termed ethical or supernaturalistic. ‘Those who closely scan the 
age we now live in cannot be blind to the new aspirations which mani- 
fest themselves from time to time, and which enable us to form some 
idea of the character likely to be assumed by the newer forms. This 
is our general and preliminary answer to the weighty question. We 
shall, perhaps, be in a position to give a more definite answer after we 
have not only traced the gradations of religious development, but 
determined the different directions in which it moves.” 

By “direction of development” he understands “a spiritual cur- 
rent which sweeps along a single principle of religion or some funda- 
mental religious idea, more or less regardless of others, to its extreme 
consequences ;” and to this subject he devotes Lectures 6 and 7. 
The last three lectures are on “Laws of Development,” “The Influ- 
ence of the Individual in the Development of Religion,” and “ Essen- 
tials of the Development of Religion ;’’ but he gives no fuller answer 
to the interesting question, “Is Christianity the highest conceivable 
religion?” than the one already quoted from the seventh lecture. 
His complete answer is properly reserved for the second series, in 
which we shall have the conclusions to which he has been led by life- 
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long special studies, conducted in the spirit of the scholar who, just 
because he is a Christian, is all the more faithful as a scientific man. 

QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, G. M. Grant. 
Kingston, Canada. 


CHRISTIANITY THE WorLD-RELIGion. Lectures delivered in 
India and Japan. By Joun Henry Barrows, D.D. Vol. I. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1897. Pp. 412. $1.50. 

TuIs comely volume has a historic interest apart from its main 
content. It is a fitting sequel to the Parliament of Religions held in 

Chicago in 1893. It is an answer from the West to the East. Mozoon- 

dar, the Hindoo, had asked that India should have a lectureship like 

that founded at the University of Chicago on “the relations of 

Christianity and the other religions.” Here, before us, is the visible 

response. Very appropriately, this book contains an extract from the 

letter of Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell on founding the “ Barrows lecture- 
ship,” a preface from the lecturer, giving an account of his stewardship 
in travel as well asin utterance, and, in an appendix written by the mis- 
sionary, Rev. R. A. Hume, D.D., and inserted by the publisher, we are 
told of the impressions made by this American orator in India and Japan. 

In the presentation of his message Dr. Barrows continues in the 
spirit of that great conference of believing souls which in Chicago in 

1893 gave a visible and impressive proof of man’s hunger after the 

Infinite. He clothes his arguments in a form that seems at first too 

florid and rhetorical to suit a severe occidental taste, but then his audi- 

tors were orientals, who delight in the grandiose and who love poetical 
embellishment and sweeping figures of speech. There are seven 
lectures. In five of them the author, starting from the various circum- 
ferences of things universal— the world-wide aspects and effects, the 
universal philosophy and book—reaches the center of all in Christ, 
the universal man and savior. If, as we believe, propriety is the law of 
all discourse and the test of a sermon or book is its fitness to the audi- 
ence to whom addressed, then we regard this message of a typical 

American Christian to his fellow-seekers after truth in the Orient as a 

signal success. The characteristic of the thinking of India—call it 

a merit or defect—is an absence of definiteness, of harmony with 

measured time or marked duration. It is too much like a fog that 

refuses proportion or symmetry, or like the ever-flowing Nile of olden 
days, whose sources were undiscovered and the causes of its fertilizing 
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overflow unknown. Underneath the rush of Dr. Barrows’ oratory and 
fervid rhetoric is a constant appeal to verifiable facts. He does not 
shrink from exposing either the dark past or the unlovely present of 
much that has been and is still called Christianity, nor is he slow and 
cold in doing justice to the truth manifested and the good done within 
the non-Christian faiths. In Lecture VI he argues closely and pleads 
eloquently for the claims of Christianity to world-wide authority, 
because of its historic character. The last and longest chapter 
describes the Parliament of Religions. The text is enriched with 
notes, and the book has an index. Until we can get books written by 
Christian natives, who see their own minds, as well as their ancestral 
thought and history, from the point of view of Christianity, such a 
message as this is of the highest value in that grandest of all earthly 
hopes and enterprises—the unification of religion. 
Irnaca, N. Y. Won. ELLiotT GrRIFFIs. 


RELIGIONS OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. By DaniEL G. BRINTON, 
LL.D., etc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1897. Pp. 
xi +264, 12mo. $1.50. 

Tuis is the second series of American lectures on the history of 
religions, corresponding somewhat to those on the Hibbert Foundation 
in England. The first series was by Professor Rhys Davids, and Dr. 
Brinton has proved a worthy successor of the lecturer on Buddhism. 

The lectures are six in number. The first clears the ground by a 
statement of methods and material. The method is threefold — his- 
torical, gathering material ; comparative, discovering what is local and 
what universal ; and psychological, explaining phenomena by mental 
traits, either local or universal. The material includes archeological 
data, mythology, folk-lore, language, rites, customs, etc. Religion is 
universal, no tribe or race is without it. The second lecture deals with 
the origin and contents of primitive religions, and sets forth the belief 
of primitive peoples in the reality of the revelations made by shamans 
and those who lead them in religious exercises. In the evolution of 
religion, Dr. Brinton places much reliance upon the subconscious ele- 
ment of suggestion now coming to the front in psychological research. 
Lectures III, IV, and V discuss religious expression in the word, 
the object, and the rite. ‘This leads to the consideration of the names 
of the gods, prayer to them, and prophecy and law from them, includ- 
ing the theogonic and cosmogonic myths; the varieties of gods of 
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fetichism, the higher powers of nature, worship of the elements, animals, 
plants, etc.; and the communal and personal rites, which include such 
matters as feasts, sacrifice, entrance upon puberty, marriage, burial, 
and mourning. The last lecture discusses the lines of development in 
early religions. 

The book is an inspiration, and should be read alongside the 
posthumous work of Dr. Cust by every student taking up the study of 
comparative religion. The first lecture is indispensable. This work 
is thoroughly impartial, or, to put it another way, entirely scientific. 
Some will from this leap to the conclusion that it is, therefore, irrever- 
ent, but no greater mistake could be made. We rise from reading the 
book with renewed respect for man — even the lowest — in that he has 
ever been seeking God, if haply he might find him; and with deep- 
ened reverence for God, who has led man’s developing capacities to an 
ever profounder appreciation of Himself. The author was known before 
as an authority on American religions ; the present volume shows him 
an able guide in a larger territory. 

After reading such a book as this and Tylor’s Primitive Culture, the 
student may enter upon the study of the historic religions, but he 
should not do so until he has read one or the other, or both. 

The volume has a full table of contents, a serviceable index, is in 
clear type on fairly good paper, is substantially bound, and has few 
typographical errors. It is an inexpensive book, worth having. 


Geo. W. GILMORE. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Maine. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, from the Reformation to the 
Close of the Eighteenth Century. The Bishop Paddock Lec- 
tures, 1896-7. By Joun Dowpen, D.D., Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co.; London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1897. Pp. 
Vili + 214. $1.25. 

THERE is no greater desideratum in theological literature than a 
history of English theology. What Dorner did for German theology 
some capable person should do for English, and earn lasting gratitude. 
And such a work must be carried out along the lines of the justly 
esteemed History of Protestant Theology, particularly in Germany. The 
development of theology in the English-speaking countries should be 
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presented according to its fundamental movement, and in connection 
with the religious, moral, and intellectual life of the English-speaking 
peoples. 

It is but a small part of such a task that Dr. Dowden has under- 
taken. So far as it goes, the little book is well done. And in the 
great dearth of works of this kind, one must be thankful for any 
capable contribution to the subject. Bishop Dowden’s Outlines only 
touch one feature of English theology, in England, for three centuries. 
The limitation of view is serious and crippling. To mainly confine 
attention to dogmatic theology and the defense of the Anglican posi- 
tion is to make it impossible to understand the labors of these Angli- 
can churchmen themselves. Here and there a bit of keen insight or a 
telling phrase of terse criticism shows what might have been done upon 
another plan. As it is, we have an Anglican record of Anglican theo- 
logians, written for Anglicans, with sundry homiletic observations. 
The great currents of English religious thought, in their causes and 
their effects, in their rush and their subsidence, in their combinations, 
developments, divergences, are not described here. The great under- 
lying unities of Christian conviction receive no emphasis. The true 
inwardness of much of the Anglican literature itself cannot come into 
view under such a method. The book partakes of all the virtues and 
vices of a family story told within the family. The inevitable result 
follows. Much of the important literature of English theology, from 
the Reformation to the close ot the eighteenth century, is overlooked. 
Moreover, the literature described is often judged from a personal 
rather than a critical point of view. And yet again, the slightest pos- 
sible aid is given toward the understanding of the currents of religious 
opinion visible at the commencement of the nineteenth century. The 
great names in Anglican theology deserve a more thorough and philo- 
sophical treatment. 

Really, in these lectures we have little else than a tolerably full 
and popular and accurate catalogue raisonné of the theological writings 
successively called forth from the Episcopal church of England by the 
long controversy with Rome, by the constant struggle between the 
High Church and Low Church party, and by the ever-present necessity 
of defending the doctrine and practice of the “‘ Thirty-nine Articles.” 
It is curious that in the references to biblical scholarship no mention 
is made of Kennicott, or Blayney, or Parkhurst, or Bishop Fell’s Greek 
Testament. 


ALFRED CAVE. 
HACKNEY COLLEGE, 


London, N. W. 
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Die SprtcHe. Erklart von D. G. WILDEBOER, Ord. Professor 
der Theologie in Groningen. Freiburg i. B.: Verlag von 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1897. Pp. xxiv-+ 95. Subscriptionspreiss, 
M. 1.90; Einzelpreiss, M. 2.50. [== Part XV of Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament, in Verbindung 
mit J. Benzinger, B. Bertholet, K. Budde, B. Duhm, H. 
Holzinger, G. Wildeboer, herausgegeben von Professor Dr. 
Karl Marti. | 

Tue chief difference between the series of commentaries on the 
Old Testament, of which this is the first volume, and that which has been 
coming out during the last few years under the editorship of Professor 
Nowack, is the absence from the former of a complete translation. It 
is assumed that readers of the Kurzer Hand-Commentar are supplied 
with the Revised Version in German, edited by Kautzsch, although 
acquaintance with that work is by no means indispensable. It also 
claims to be briefer than the other series, and to represent only one 
point of view, that which may be called “the religious-historical.” In 
other words, it is the special aim of the general editor, Professor 
Marti, and his colleagues to exhibit the Hebrew Scriptures in their 
right setting and environment, in the belief that their incomparable 
beauty and preciousness will thus be more distinctly perceived and 
more warmly appreciated. 

The work of Professor Wildeboer, which has been translated from 
Dutch into German by Dr. F. Risch and his brother, fits in exceedingly 
well with the idea of the series. It is strictly an exposition and represents 
the most advanced type of higher criticism. Its main purpose is clearly 
defined in the short preface, written in German by the author himself, in 
the following words: ‘Only let this one thing be noted, that it has been 
my principal endeavor to teach the book of Proverbs so that it shall 
be known and understood as the product of the last years of the 
Persian period of Israelitish history, and in part of the beginning of 
the Greek period.” The theory is more fully stated in the introduc- 
tion. ‘The most important parts of the book are thought to date from 
the Persian period, very near its close; and the final editor must be 
assigned to the Greek period. The oldest portion is best dated in the 
fourth century. Chaps. 1-9, and the editing of the whole (with the 
exception, perhaps, of 31: 10-31), may have been the work of a 
writer who flourished about the middle of the third century B. C. 
Chaps. 1-9 exhibit great similarity to Ecclesiasticus in spirit and tend- 
ency. Two writings which are so closely related cannot stand centu- 
ries apart. And it is very remarkable, observes our author, that the 
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writer of Ecclesiasticus, who wrote about 180 B. C., founds his enco- 
mium on the wisdom of Solomon solely on the account given in 
Kings. Was he not acquainted with the book of Proverbs under its 
present title, or did he question its accuracy ? It must be allowed that 
the silence of the encomium is striking, but it is necessary to note a 
distinct reference to the book of Proverbs in the context. The descrip- 
tion of Solomon in 47:12, as 202 2 “an understanding son” 
(for, although the Hebrew text is uncertain in the first clause, Solomon 
must surely be referred to), can hardly be dissociated from Prov. 10: 5, 
the only place in the Hebrew Scriptures in which the expression occurs. 
It should also be noticed that in our present text the proverb alluded to 
is found only a few lines below the heading “‘ The Proverbs of Solomon.” 

It is not denied that there may be a maschal here and there of pre- 
exilic origin. Many of the sayings, for example, in chaps. 25-29, 
which as a whole, however, are considered younger than those in 
10:1—22:16, are distinguished by their pithiness, figurative lan- 
guage, and originality of thought. They move but little in the sphere 
of religion, a circumstance which may point to pre-exilic authorship. 
Still, even in that case, there are exceptions to the rule. 

The arguments advanced in support of this theory of a very late 
date are drawn from the language and the subject-matter. The former 
are grouped under four heads: a, late Hebraisms; 4, Aramaisms; ¢, 
Grecisms; @, Arabisms. The last are admittedly of small value by 
themselves. ‘‘Arabisms may have intruded into Judah at a much 
earlier period.” The Grecisms are very few in number and very 
inconclusive. One of them, the identification of the Hebrew word for 
yarn JON (7:16) with the Greek 666vy, é0dvov, is allowed to be noth- 
ing more than a possibility. Another, the use of bapa in the sense 
“to be known as,” like dxovew (21 : 28), is not recognized by most and 
is introduced in the commentary with “perhaps.” The other two 
groups are much more important, but the lists given in the introduc- 
tion need the closest scrutiny. The author is not quite consistent. 
Whilst in the introduction he refers to 13:246 as possibly, and 
22: 11das certainly, illustrating the Aramaic idiom of a suffix followed by 
the substantive to which it refers, he explains the former passage quite 
differently in the commentary, and remarks of the other that the 
alleged Aramaism is possible, but need not be supposed. As for the 
late Hebraisms, which are ali words or expressions, several, at least, are 
very doubtful. 53%, which is found in 8:27 and occurs elsewhere 
in the Bible only in Deutero-Isaiah and Job, is clearly a poetic word 


Spies aoe nan aim on — ane ter aan aaat 
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which need not be of late introduction. It can be traced back to the 
sixth century and may have been in use long before. mK, although 
probably much more recent than DyDR, can hardly be described as 
late, when it is found in Psalm 18 and Deuteronomy. On the whole, 
the argument from language is not strong enough to carry conviction 
by itself. It is only fair to Professor Wildeboer to add that he is 
aware that it must not be pressed. ‘ We need not,” he writes, “make 
it by itself prove more than that linguistic reasons are not opposed to 
the assumption that our book was compiled in the fourth or third cen- 
tury, but much rather support it.” 

The argument from the subject-matter may be summed up in the 
remark that the whole spirit of the book leads us definitely to the time 
after the exile. Five characteristics, which are thought to point to 
this conclusion, are successively noticed : (1) The assumption through- 
out the book that monogamy is the general practice. (2) The entire 
absence of polemic against idolatry. (3) The universalistic standpoint. 
Religion is no longer a national matter, but entirely a concern of 
personal life. (4) The place of the law and the prophets. The wise 
men of our book start from them as sacred writings. (5) The class of 
wise men brought before us in this collection of sayings. There were, 
it is true, wise men before the exile, but they are not represented by 
the prophets in a favorable light. It was only after the exile that those 
were designated “wise” par excel/ence who were familiar with the law 
and knew how to explain it. These were at first far broader in their 
sympathies than the wise men of our Lord’s day. The common belief 
that the whole of post-exilic Judaism was characterized by legality is 
rejected as one-sided. Professor Wildeboer maintains that it was only 
after the Maccabean period that Israel got into the channel of legalism 
and narrowed the application of the term “wise” to those skilled in 
the minute exposition of the halacha. 

The whole argument is clever and interesting, and undoubtedly estab- 
lishes a strong case for the compilation and editing of the book as we 
have it two centuries or more after the close of the exile, but it does not 
overthrow the probability that the earlier portions (10: 1— 22:16 and 
chaps. 25-29) contain a considerable amount of material from the age of 
the monarchy, including at least some proverbs from the pen of Solomon. 

The commentary is concise and helpful. The different divisions 
are prefaced with short, pithy introductions, and the notes are careful 
and to the point. Those in search of a commentary of moderate size 
and cost on this difficult book will find here just what they need. 


EXETER, ENGLAND. W. TAYLOR SMITH. 
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Stup1a SinaitTica, No. VI: A PALESTINIAN SyrRiAC LECTIONARY, 
containing Lessons from the Pentateuch, Job, Proverbs, 
Prophets, Acts, and Epistles. Edited by AGNnres SmiTH 
Lewis. With critical notes by Professor Eberhard Nestle, 
D.D., and a Glossary by Margaret D. Gibson. London: 
C. J. Clay & Sons; Cambridge University Press Ware- 
house, 1897. Pp. xli+139, 4to. 12s. 6d., net. 


As THE title states, this volume is in a large degree another product 
of the indefatigable scholarship of the two English ladies whose names 
will be ever associated with the Syriac version of the gospels discovered 
in the convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. The manuscript of 
this lectionary was offered to Mrs. Lewis in Cairo, in the spring of 
1895, by a dealer who alleged that he had obtained it in exchange for 
passage money from a Syrian family which had emigrated from the 
village of Rashuf in the Lebanon to America. A cursory glance 
showed that it was a biblical manuscript, and it, therefore, passed in a 
few minutes into the possession of Mrs. Lewis. It was found to be 
a Malkite lectionary, containing in its present mutilated form ninety- 
three lessons or parts of lessons from various parts of the Bible. They 
were not taken from an existing version of the whole Bible, but seem 
to have been translated specially for the lectionary, the Old Testament 
portions from the Septuagint. 

The dialect is that form of Syriac which is most closely allied to 
the Aramaic of the Palestinian Talmud, and is, therefore, known as 
Palestinian. With the exception of the gospel lectionary first published 
by Count Miniscalchi Erizzo in 1861 and 1864, the present text, which 
fills 228 leaves of the manuscript and 135 quarto pages of the printed 
book, is the most copious source of information about this perplexing 
dialect at present known to exist. 

The red-ink headings or rubrics prefixed to most of the lessons 
contain much curious matter. At least twelve of them are either 
positively inaccurate or confused. The old Malkite compiler must have 
been strangely ignorant or forgetful to assign the first eleven verses 
of the fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians to the 
epistle to the Romans, and to describe a passage in the epistle to 
Titus as found in the epistle to Timothy. The name “ Colossians” 
seems to have puzzled him, for we find it is represented by S/u&(a)in. 

The number of noteworthy renderings and readings supplied by 
this lectionary is considerable. Those occurring in lessons from the 
Old Testament illustrate, of course, only the text of the Septuagint, 
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but the others illustrate the original. The text of the latter, so far as 
the Pauline epistles are concerned, agrees frequently, remarks Pro- 
fessor Nestle, whose critical notes are invaluable, with the Greek-Latin 
manuscripts D F G on the one hand, and the Syriac versions on the other." 

The linguistic value of the new find is very great. As Paul probably 
thought in Aramaic even when writing in Greek, these renderings of 
some of the most important parts of his epistles into a dialect very 
closely related to that which he used, if not substantially identical with 
it, may again and again shed light on his meaning. The fact, for 
instance, that peoirns or “mediator” is represented in this form 
of Aramaic by a word which means literally “a third one” may 
perhaps help to elucidate, as Professor Nestle suggests, the obscure 
clause of Gal. 3:20: “Now a mediator is not a mediator of one.” 
Professor Nestle’s note is too good to be omitted: “‘ Where there is no 
second there is no mediator, that is, not a third one.” 

Light is shed also on problems in the gospels. The use of Adda, 
the exact significance of the much-debated expression “The Son of 


* The following are a few of the many striking variations of text or translation in the 
New Testament lessons. The italics mark the peculiarity. 

Acts 1:3,To whom he also shewed himself alive by many signs and wonders 
during forty days.” Notice the connection of the last words.—Acts 1:4, the Greek 
word ouvahifouevos is distinctly translated as in the margin of the English Bible 
and the Peshitto: “eating with them.”—Acts 2:29, “Brethren I may say unto you 
freely of the patriarch David that he both died and was buried and 7s zm his grave with 
us unto this day.” The Peshitto gives the reading with which we are familiar.—Jas. 
1:5, 6, “ But if any of you lacketh wisdom let him ask ¢he God of all who giveth him 
liberally and upbraideth not and 7 shall be given him what he asketh in faith.”—Rom. 
1: 1, “ Called avd an apostle.”—Rom. 1: 3, ‘“‘ Who was born of the seed of the house of 
David according to the flesh.” A reading found also in the Peshitto and other Syriac 
authorities.—Rom. 3: 26, “ That he might himself be just and the justifier also through 
the faith of Jesus Christ.’—Rom. 8:2, “ For the law of the Spirit of life in Jesus Christ 
hath made ws free from the law of sin and death.”—Rom. Io: 4, “ Christ is the end of 
God namely of the law unto righteousness to everyone that believeth.” “Does this 
mean: the divine end of the law is Christ ?” is Professor Nestle’s pertinent query.— 
Gal. 3: 24, “So the law has been made ¢o ws a tutor (to bring us unto) Jesus Christ.” 
— Gal. 4:6, “God sent forth the Spirit of his Son into our hearts crying Abba our 
Father.”,—Col. 1:18, “ And he is the head of the whole church.” Notice the omission 
of “ the body.”—1 Tim. 3:15-16, “‘ The oly church of the living God which is the pillar 
and ground of the truth. And we confess that great is the mystery of godliness, etc.” 
The second reading, dpuoroyouer for dpuodroyounévws, was previously attested by 
one important authority, D. As observed in the introduction, it strengthens the 
view of those who hold the following passage to be an early form of creed.—Tit. 2: 11, 
“For the grace of God our Savior hath appeared unto all men.” 

Some of these variations may be due to ignorance or carelessness, but they are 
all worthy of notice. 
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Man,” and the possible Aramaic equivalent of ¢povivws in the mas- 
ter’s comment on the behavior of the unrighteous steward in the parable 
(Luke 16: 8)—a word meaning “kindly” instead of “ wise” or “ prudent” 
—are some of the points to which Professor Nestle has called attention. 

The whole work is a very important contribution to biblical research. 
The two learned ladies and the German professor who have produced 
it have laid scholars under a great obligation. Is it asking too much 
to suggest an English translation of the Syriac texts ?? 


W. TayLor SMITH. 
EXETER, ENGLAND. 


EINLEITUNG IN DAS NEUE TESTAMENT. Von THEODOR ZAHN. 
I. Band. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchh. Nachf. 
(Georg Bohme), 1897. Pp. viii+ 489. M. 9.50. 

TuIs work must take its place at once as one of the standard text- 
books on New Testament introduction, and can hardly fail to be 
regarded as the most important one from the conservative point of 
view. Professor Zahn’s eminent scholarship is unquestioned, and the 
value of his investigations in the history of the New Testament canon 
is so fully recognized, even by those who differ radically from his con- 
clusions, that his treatment of the problems of New Testament intro- 
duction will certainly attract, and as certainly reward, eager and close 
attention. Since the second volume will contain the treatment of 
matters just now most in dispute— the gospels, the Acts, the chronol- 
ogy —and comments on the recent works of Professors Harnack and 
Ramsay, it seems advisable to reserve criticism until the appearance 
of that volume. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves in this notice 
chiefly to a brief statement of some of the positions maintained in the 
present volume, which deals — after a preliminary chapter on the origi- 
nal language of the gospel, and the relative use of Aramaic and Greek 
by Jews in New Testament times— with the epistles of James and Paul. 

The Epistle of James was addressed to Christianity as a whole at a 
time when the whole was Jewish Christianity. Neither heathen ances- 
try nor heathen surroundings (idolatry, unchastity, etc.) are suggested. 
The sins condemned are the inherited faults of Jews (1:21), such as 
Jesus found in the Pharisees. Silence as to the binding validity of the 
Mosaic law, and the unembarrassed union of the law of liberty with 

?At the request of the publishers, Messrs. C. J. Clay & Sons, the editors call 


attention to a page of corrigenda, to the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, sent to them a 
few days ago. 
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justification by works, point to a time before the controversy between 
Paul and the Judaizers, hence before 50 A. D. The book was written 
by James, the brother of Jesus. “His manner of thought and speech 
shows a resemblance to the discourses of his brother, Jesus, which 
seems the more to rest on a natural relationship because James stood 
so little under the educating influence of Jesus during his public 
activity, and because the resemblance seems so little like artful imita- 
tion or conscious dependence.” This somewhat startling suggestion, 
which is in reality not far from Spitta’s view that the book was written 
by a Jew, is modified by the supposition that James became acquainted 
with the words of Jesus; and it was on the basis of his teaching and 
the impression of his personality, as well as through native likeness to 
him, that James attained a Christian character which in the circle of 
the oldest Christianity put him almost above the apostles. Yet “he 
did not feel, like his brother, the impulse to work as a missionary,” and 
his letter “contains scarcely anything of the gospel, and of all the 
writings of the New Testament it is least adapted to give us a picture 
of the preaching that founded faith, which nevertheless it presup- 
poses.” This curious picture of one who stood nearest to Jesus and 
farthest from the gospel seems fitted to disclose rather than to remove 
the difficulties that stand in the way of the traditional view of the book. 
Yet Zahn’s argument against the pseudonymous character of the book 
is strong. A fabricator might well have chosen the name of James, 
but would hardly have omitted to add “the Lord’s brother,” and could 
not have failed to take on the character of James. But “neither in 
his quality as brother of Jesus, nor as first bishop of Jerusalem, nor as 
the Israelite who held with tenacious love to his people and to the 
temple, nor as the man of legal manner of life whom the Judaizers 
put upon their shield, nor as the super-legal ascetic, does the James of 
history and of legend meet us in this letter.” Pseudepigraphs never 
escape anachronisms, but in James there is nothing modern; or at 
most “the absence of clear signs that the author and reader have 
drunk of the new wine of the gospel.” Though genuinely Israelitish 
in character, the letter is not the work of a Jew (Spitta), for it would 
have been used, in that case, as a Jewish book, as were Sirach and Wis- 
dom, and value would have been found in the very fact that a Jew bore 
witness to Christian truth. 

Zahn is doubtless right in maintaining that the absence of all refer- 
ence to events and beliefs especially connected with James is more 
consistent with the genuineness of the letter than with its pseudonym- 
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ity. One does not always speak in his known character, but if he is 
represented as speaking, his known character must be assumed. Yet 
Zahn can hardly be said to have met the current view that the epistle 
is spiritually related to Hermas, Clement, and Justin, rather than to 
primitive Christianity; and Zahn’s own observations may well incline 
one to think that the book is by some later James, or, with Harnack, 
that the first verse is a mistaken superscription. 

Accepting the south Galatian theory, Zahn thinks the Zfistle to 
the Galatians addressed to the churches founded in Acts 13:14—14: 
23, and revisited (Gal. 4:13) in Acts 16:1-5. It was written from 
Corinth before Silas and Timothy joined Paul there (Acts 18: 1-4), in 
the spring of 53 A. D., and is therefore the oldest of Paul’s epistles. 
This is also the view of Professor McGiffert, who, however, finds Paul’s 
second visit to Galatia in Acts 14:21, and thinks Galatians must have 
been written before Acts 16: 1-4. 

1 Thessalonians was written from Corinth in the summer, and 2 
Thessalonians in the fall, of 53 A. D. Of especial value is the sugges- 
tion that 2 Thess. 2: 3-12 is not a Jewish apocalypse (Spitta, etc.), but 
a product of that Christian prophecy which Paul held in high esteem. 
This apocalypse of Antichrist may have been a Christian prophetic 
utterance of Caligula’s time. 

1 Corinthians is, not only from chap. 7, but from chap. 5 on, chiefly 
a reply to the letter of the Corinthians to Paul in answer to a still 
earlier lost letter of his. The majority of the Corinthian church were 
inclined to push Christian liberty to the point of obscuring the line 
that separated them in life, in worship, and in thought from their 
heathen past and environment. Paul guards both against the abuse of 
freedom by the majority and against the denial of the principle of 
freedom by the minority. The worse danger lay in the direction of a 
spirit of too great independence, which threatened to cut the Corin- 
thian church off from other churches and from its founder. This 
was the root of the factious tendency with which Paul deals in chaps. 
1-4. Zahn’s view of the much discussed parties or divisions of 1 : 12 
is that parties or sects in the full sense did not yet exist. Yet the 
germs of four divisions existed which could easily grow into sects. 
The work of Apollos in Corinth was probably the source of this state 
of things, and it is with those who said, “1 am of Apollos,” that 1: 17 
—4:21 chiefly deals. The “Cephas” people were probably those who 
could say that they were converted (baptized?) by Peter. Against 
them 3: 16-20 is directed, but also 1:1; 9: 1-3; 15:8-10. It is with 
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these people, also, that Paul must deal in 2 Cor. 2:17 ff.; 5:12; 11:1 
—12:18, after his fears regarding them, revealed in 1 Cor. g: 1-18, 
had been confirmed. Entirely distinct from this Judaistic tendency is 
the character of those who say they are “of Christ.” These are such 
as assert their independence of all human authority, and it was of such 
that the majority of the Corinthian church was composed. It was they 
who dictated the somewhat assuming letter which Paul answered in 
1 Corinthians. Paul had less occasion to mention them in chaps. 1-4, 
because chaps. 5—15 dealt with their views and practices. They were 
puffed up, and needed to learn their dependence on Paul, on the 
churches, and on Christian tradition (4:6, 7, 18, 19; 14:36, 37), and 
the truth that love is the chief virtue (8:1; 13). They meet us again 
in 2 Cor. 10: 1-11 (12—18?), for Zahn, with Baur, finds a reference to 
thein in vs. 7, but he escapes Baur’s view that they are Judaizers by giving 
chaps. 11—12:18 another reference (to the Cephas party), and, rightly, 
finding no reference to acquaintance with the earthly Jesus in 5: 16. 

Zahn argues at length and in part persuasively against the view 
that either a visit or a letter intervened between 1 and 2 Corinthians. 
Accordingly 2 Cor., chaps. 10-13, belongs where it stands, and Paul’s 
severity against his adversaries from without is not inharmonious with 
the conciliatory tone of chaps. 1-9 toward the church itself. It should 
be noticed, by the way, that the fact that chaps. 10-13 deal with out- 
siders is a serious objection to Zahn’s view that they deal with the 
“Christ” party and the “ Cephas”’ party of 1 Corinthians. 

The LZpistle to the Romans was written to a church composed of 
Gentiles and Jews, the majority being Jews (7:1-6; 8:15, etc.). Paul 
does not write to them dy virtue of his calling as apostle to Gentiles, 
but ix the interests of that side of his apostolic calling. He wished to 
prepare the way for his missionary work among the heathen of Rome . 
and of the West (15:15, 16), though also to promote a good under- 
standing between Jewish and Gentile Christians in the Roman church. 

Philemon, Colossians, and Ephesians were sent together by Paul 
from Rome, probably in the second year of his imprisonment (Acts 
28:30). Colossians is dominated by the thought of the errors directly 
combated in chap. 2. The errorists are Jewish Christians who held 
some regulations of the law to be binding, and added certain ascetic 
demands which rested upon the idea that matter was the sphere of the 
rule of spirits, from whom one could escape only by abstinence, espe- 
cially from flesh and wine. The orotyea are not stars or spirits, but 
the material elements of the world. The errorists are not worshipers 
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of angels, but try to imitate by self-mortification the abstinence and 
devotion of angels (2: 18, trav dyyéAwv, subj. gen.). This teaching has 
no connection with Essenism, apart from which ascetic tendencies, in 
connection with philosophical culture, were not uncommon in Judaism 
(cf. Rom., chap. 14; Heb.). 

Ephesians is a circular letter to the churches of Asia not founded 
by Paul, hence not to Ephesus. It is referred to in Col. 4:16 as the 
letter that would come to Colossz “from Laodicea.” 

The Epistle to the Philippians was not‘the first letter Paul had 
written to this first church in Europe. He would not have failed to 
write his thanks for their many earlier gifts (4:15, 16). Now they have 
again sent him money by Epaphroditus in his imprisonment at Rome. 
We have not, however, his first response to that gift, but an answer to 
a still later letter from them, expressing anxious fears and forebodings, 
which Paul writes to remove. Paul repeats from his former letter (3: 1) 
a warning against evil workers, not Jews (Lipsius, McGiffert), but Jew- 
ish Christians (Rom. 16:17), who have as yet no footing in Philippi. 
Entirely different from them are the Jewish Christian preachers in 
Rome (1: 15-18), who, though not friendly to Paul, and using the 
opportunity of his trial to push their work at the expense of his, are 
yet preachers of the gospel, in the issue of whose work Paul can 
rejoice. The unworthy Christians of 3:18-19 are still another class. 

After a discussion of the situation presupposed by each of the 
Pastoral Epistles, and an elaborate argument for the second imprison- 
ment of Paul, Zahn argues at length for the genuineness of these 
epistles. The personal notices which they contain are not copied from 
other letters, and are not invented. New facts and persons, or known 
persons in new relationships, appear in casual and lifelike references. 
The unfavorable picture of Timothy is unconceivable in the work of a 
pseudo-Paul (cf Phil. 2:20-22). ‘All legendary fiction of the ancient 
church was panegyrical.” 

What could have been the purpose of the invention of these letters? 
Not to set forth an order of church life, for, apart from the fact that 2 
Timothy has no such aim, the position of Timothy in Asia and of 
Titus in Crete is without analogy in the post-apostolic church. Further, 
the organization of the churches is nowhere described, but only 
assumed, and that which is assumed belongs to the earlier, not the 
later age. Elders and bishops are still identical, whereas Asia 
Minor had a monarchical episcopate at the end of the first cen- 
tury (Rev., Ignatius). It is not the official functions, but the personal 
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qualities of the bishop and the deacon with which the letters are con- 
cerned ; and it is only the common Christian morality that is required 
of them, for Titus 1:6, 1 Tim. 3:2, 12 (so 1 Tim. 5:9) forbid not sec- 
ond marriages, but adultery. The laying on of hands is no more a 
sacrament of magical effect here than in Acts. 

Neither were these letters fabricated as a weapon against false doc- 
trines. The teachers of a different doctrine dealt with in 1 Tim. 
I: 3-73 4:7; 6:3-10, 20; Titus 1: 10-16; 3:9; 2 Tim. 4:8, are Chris- 
tians chiefly of Jewish birth, who are concerned with myths and 
speculations, not gnostic but rabbinical in character; not yet anti- 
Christian, but useless and leading to endless disputes. Timothy and 
Titus are themselves in danger of being led astray by them. They 
regard certain Old Testament laws as binding, not circumcision and 
Sabbath (Galatians), but laws of purity, which they develop in an 
ascetic direction. Some have carried these tendencies so far as to put 
themselves outside of the church (1 Tim. 1: 20 [cf 2 Tim. 4:14]; 6:21). 
Still further and more pernicious developments of these tendencies are 
predicted for the future (2 Tim. 2:16, 17; 4:3, 4), with the requirement 
of an ascetic life, like that of angels (1 Tim. 4: 1-3), and a general 
moral degeneracy (2 Tim. 3:1-5 [6-9]). These false teachers do not 
belong to the post-apostolic age, for they do not answer to the Judaists 
denounced by Ignatius, nor to those met with in Barnabas, nor to the 
Ebionites of the pseudo-Clementines. Nor do they belong to the earlier 
Pauline age. They do not demand circumcision (Galatians), nor appeal 
to an older apostle or the mother church (Corinthians), nor rest upon a 
natural philosophy (Colossians). A writer after Paul would have found 
neither in his present nor in Paul’s letters the picture of the errors he 
describes. 

To other objections Zahn replies that 1 Tim. 3: 18 probably cites 
as Scripture only the passage from the law, and adds a proverbial say- 
ing which Jesus had also used. A formulated baptismal confession, of 
which traces are found in 1 Tim. 6: 12-16; 2 Tim. 2: 2-8; 4:1, need 
not have originated after Paul’s death. The stress on sound doctrine 
has points of contact in Rom. 6:17; 16:17; 1 Cor. 4:17; 15:1-3; 
Col. 2: 6f.; Eph. 4: 20f. ; and may have been occasioned by an increas- 
ing inclination toward corrupt teaching, and by the approaching death 
of Paul. Moreover, the “sound doctrine” was morally wholesome 
rather than ecclesiastically correct (1 Tim. 1:10; 6:1; Tit. 2: 1-14). 
It is not un-Pauline to insist on the fulfillment of the law of God and 
of Christ. Indeed, ‘“‘sentences that sound so un-Pauline as 1 Cor. 
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7: 19, or which could be misinterpreted as a fusion of genuine Pauline 
doctrine with its opposite so easily as Gal. 5:6, are not to be found 
in these letters.” On the other hand, Paul’s doctrine of redemption 
and justification is fully expressed (Tit. 2: 11-14; 3:4-7; 1 Tim. 
1:12-16; 2:4-7; 2 Tim. 1:9). In regard to language, a pseudo- 
Paul would have imitated Paul’s speech and would have betrayed the 
imitation by mistakes, of which these letters show no trace. The lin- 
guistic peculiarities of the three letters are due to nearness of date and 
similarity of conditions. 

It is unfortunate that Zahn does not think the theory of composite 
origin worthy of serious discussion, since this solution of the many- 
sided problem is now in favor (Jiilicher, Harnack, McGiffert, etc.). 
He says only : “ Hypotheses of this sort, in which regularly only their 
discoverers believe, could lay claim to earnest consideration only by 
virtue of an unusual degree of acumen and pains in their elaboration ” 
(p. 481). 

It should be added that Zahn’s detailed discussions of special points 
in the notes following each chapter are as solid and instructive as one 
would expect from so learned a scholar. Much recent work comes 
here in brief review, though one does not, I believe, learn from Zahn 
that there are such text-books of New Testament introduction as those 
of Weiss, Holtzmann, and Jiilicher. For this independence of prede- 
cessors the preface prepares us, and it is the author’s purpose to deal 
with the problems themselves, rather than to give a history of critical 
opinion. 


FRANK C. PORTER. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Le Nouveau TESTAMENT de Notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ expliqué 
au moyen d’introductions, d’analyses et de notes exégé- 
tiques. Par L. Bonnet, docteur en théologie. Lvangiles de 
Matthieu, Marc et Luc. Seconde édition, revue et augmentée 
par Alfred Schroeder, pasteur a Lausanne. Lausanne: 
Georges Bridel et C*, Editeurs, 1895-7. Pp. 663. Fr. 12. 

ALTHOUGH this commentary on the synoptic gospels bears the date 

of 1895, it was not published entire until the middle of November, 1897. 

The earlier date is that of the first of the four parts in which it was 

issued. A commentary upon the gospels and Acts was prepared by 

Bonnet and Baup upon the basis of the well-known work of Otto von 

Gerlach, the friend of Hengstenberg, and published in 1846. The 

remaining books of the New Testament were covered by Bonnet alone, 
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after the death of Baup, as an independent work. This large volume 
of some nine hundred pages appeared in 1855. In 1880 Bonnet again 
put forth the first three gospels, but this time in his own name alone, 
as an entirely new work. While he avowed his purpose to avail him- 
self of all the best results of scientific exegesis and to evade no diffi- 
culties, he recognized in the gospels, as beyond all human discussions, 
treasures of divine truth scattered there by Him whose life they relate 
and received by those who are “of the truth.” 

The reviser of this edition determined to preserve scrupulously the 
thought of the author in all respects, theological, critical, and exeget- 
ical. He revised the translation ; enlarged the critical notes, indicat- 
ing the principal witnesses for approved readings; arranged the text 
according to the analyses; added new arguments for the exegetical 
positions taken, and rewrote the introductions to bring them up to 
date. And all this has been done by a busy pastor within the limits 
of a year! The general introduction to the New Testament has 
many excellencies. It accepts the book as the history of a continuous 
miracle. ‘Facts of a supernatural character are inadmissible without 
faith in the living and true God.” ‘The New Testament is not the 
book of rationalists, or pantheists, or atheists, it is the book of Chris- 
tians.”” The section on textual criticism is brief and unsatisfactory. 
On the other hand, the treatment of the origin of the synoptic gospels 
is, for such a work, particularly full and clear. It gives a brief, but 
candid and lucid, history of the diverse views and defends the position 
which makes oral tradition the principal source for each writer, but 
recognizes the priority and use of certain written sources which cannot 
now be precisely described. Godet’s conjectures are quoted with 
approval. Throughout this section free use is made of Godet and 
Bovon. The views of Resch and Marshall seem to be known only 
through Bovon. That the majority of the documents were written in 
Aramaic is accepted as well established. The notes throughout are 
judicious, scholarly, and devout. They contain frequent references to 
Godet, and show also an intelligent use of Bengel, de Wette, Meyer, 
B. Weiss, and H. Holtzmann. 

A few examples will indicate the positions taken upon disputed 
passages. The genealogy in Matthew is that of Joseph, that in Luke 
is Mary’s. In regard to demoniacs we are shut up to one of two alter- 
natives, if we deny the reality of demoniacal possession : either Jesus 
allowed himself a degree of accommodation to the errors of his time 
which was unworthy of him, or he was himself in error. This ‘‘ decides 
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the question for all those who believe in the Son of God.” Of Matt. 
24:34 it is said: “As this verse could refer only to the destruction of 
Jerusalem and not to the return of Christ, one is inevitably driven to 
the conclusion that it is inserted here out of its place.” This error, 
appearing, as it does, also in Mark, probably slipped into the apostolic 
tradition. “ We believe that by rejecting this hypothesis we are brought 
face to face with a difficulty which no exegesis can explain.” 

In Matt. 24: 28 the eagles represent the judgments of God which 
will descend wherever a nation, church, or the whole race has fallen 
into a corpse-like decay. In Luke 2:2 Bonnet holds that a first and 
second census of Quirinius are plainly distinguished. But after giving 
various explanations of the difficulties involved in the governorship of 
Quirinius at that time, he says: “Those to whom these interpretations 
are unsatisfactory attribute a slip of memory on this matter which it is 
difficult to allow respecting a fact so well known, especially in view of 
Luke’s positive declaration that he had followed all things accurately 
from the beginning.” There is no reference here to Zumpt, Momm- 
sen, or Schiirer. 

The whole work evinces a degree of scholarship, good judgment, 
and faith which should make it very useful to those for whom it is 
written. 


CHARLES F. BRADLEY. 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 


Evanston, Illinois. 


St PauL’s CONCEPTION OF CHRIST; or, The Doctrine of the 
Second Adam: The Sixteenth Series of the Cunningham 
Lectures. By Davip SomERVILLE, M.A. Edinburgh: T.&T. 
Clark, 1897; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Pp. xvi+ 331. $3. 

THE distinguishing feature of this book is the constant insistence 
that the Christology of Paul is the interpretation of a personal experi- 
ence, and not the development of an idea. That experience was the 
meeting with the risen Jesus which changed the whole course of Paul’s 
own life, and introduced him to that peace with God which he held 
to be the highest good, and had up to that time sought in vain. The 
book is thoroughly modern in method. It is also refreshingly broad 
in its perception of the shallowness of much recent impatience with 
Paul, in comparison with the Christ of the gospels. Our author insists 
that “the nature of a thing, as Aristotle reminds us, is understood 
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only when its process of development is over” (p. 17), and urges that 
the experience of Paul in his fellowship with the risen Christ is a 
valid source for our understanding of what the actual Christ is and 
signifies. The controlling conception of Christ in the thought of 
Paul is, according to Mr. Somerville, that of the Second Adam. This 
appears in his view of Christ as the archetypal man. The resur- 
rection was for Paul the revelation of the real nature of Christ. 
And Paul constantly held that the risen Christ was the pattern 
of what the redeemed man is to be, viz., spiritual man, son of God. 
The full surrender of our author to the point of view of the apostle 
appears in his unwillingness to consider the Christology apart from 
the work of Christ. In connection with that work two questions 
are considered: (1) What relation has Christ’s death to the for- 
giveness of sin? The answer to this is found chiefly in Rom. 
5:12-21t. Christ is man, and more, is sinless man, yet as repre- 
sentative man is seen rendering the supreme act of obedience 
(Rom. 5:19) which recognized the righteousness of God in con- 
demning sin. In Paul’s doctrine, man finds his salvation when he 
appropriates that act of Christ as his own, and thus in his representa- 
tive renders like homage to the righteousness of God. In this way 
the man is reconciled to God. Mr. Somerville finds most of the 
attempts to explain the efficacy of the death of Christ unacceptable, 
and adopts this doctrine of the representative significance of the 
death of the representative man as the most satisfactory understanding 
of Paul’s thought. (2) The other question is: ‘What relation has 
the death of Christ to the actual deliverance of the soul from the power 
of sin?” The answer is: “It isin the fire of love to Christ that the 
soul is separated from sin as thoroughly as if it were dead to it, and 
made alive to God and righteousness in the power of a supernatural 
life of which the risen Christ is the source and pattern” (p. 104). This 
truth of the power of the love of Christ leads naturally to the consid- 
eration of Christ as the Life and Lord of the new humanity. The 
author has an interesting discussion of Paul’s virtual identification of 
the spirit of Christ and the spirit of God, and of both with Christ him- 
self, in the doctrine of the believer’s union with his Lord. Mr. Somer- 
ville clearly shows, however, how far Paul was from holding simply to 
an immanent Christ, by a good exposition of the doctrine of the 
Lordship of Christ, and of the duty of becoming like the Lord. That 
in the later epistles there is a modification of the apostle’s teaching 
concerning Christ is frankly owned. But the fundamental conception 
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is shown to be one with that of the earlier documents. The pre- 
existence of Christ is shown to be presupposed in many teachings of 
the earlier epistles, though the plain declaration of it does not appear 
until Philippians. Attention is called, however, to the fact that there 
it is introduced as an illustration in a practical exhortation, and as an 
idea familiar to his readers. Paul seems to have had no speculative 
interest in the matter. As to the question of the relation of the divine 
and the human in Christ, Paul seems never to have felt the difficulty 
which has perplexed the Greek type of mind from the early centuries 
down. Christ is to him “the object of a faith that has a definite con- 
tent; he is known to us at once as the man who is Spirit, the energy 
of the holy God in our souls, and son of God or perfect image of the 
Father” (p. 215). The last lecture inquires concerning the relation 
of the Christ of history to the being whom Paul pictures to us, and 
shows how the features of Paul’s conception which transcend the 
teachings of the Jesus of the synoptics are yet hinted at in the Master’s 
own words concerning his own person, and the saving significance 
of his obedience to death. The lectures are supplemented by an 
appendix containing many valuable notes. The one on the Chris- 
tology of Ritschl and his school suggests where the author has found 
some of his inspiration, though he himself is not to be classed as a 
Ritschlian. 

The book gives evidence throughout of wide familiarity with recent 
literature, both exegetical and dogmatic, and manifests in many fea- 
tures a mastery of the Pauline thought that makes it very welcome to 
students of the great apostle. If a general criticism were to be offered, 
it would be in the form of a question whether it is well to choose as 
expressing the “ nerve of the apostle’s Christology ” an incidental mode 
of illustration of his highly original conception of Christ. It must be 
confessed that the conception lends itself readily to the various phases 
of the Christology of Paul, but it does not seem to be constantly before 
the apostle’s thought, as it would be if it in itself were essential to his 
thought. The place given it in this book seems rather to over- 
emphasize it. The main discussion and most of the interpretations 
are such as to command a high degree of agreement in the reader. 
Some details raise question. For instance, it seems questionable whether 
Gal. 4: 1-5 can be used to prove more than that Jews were in a 
real sense sons of God prior to the redemption from the law wrought 
for them in Christ (see p. 45). Many will question the statement 
(pp. 156, 170, 195) that later Judaism (Palestinian, for it is what Paul 
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knew) “felt the influence of the Greek notion of the absoluteness and 
transcendence of God,” “the interval between the Infinite and the 
Finite.” Alexandrian Judaism felt this difficulty, but the Palestinian 
problem was ethical, not metaphysical —the barrier between the holy 
God and his sinful world. Even in the unsettled condition of the 
problem of the title Son of Man, it seems hardly well to use that 
expression as setting forth the human nature of Christ as contrasted 
with his divine nature as Son of God (pp. 209, 231). The self-revela- 
tion of Jesus has given a new content to the latter title which makes it 
a fit expression for our conception of his divinity. But he has not 
infused a Hellenic significance into the other Messianic designation, 
and it seems to contribute to confusion of thought for us to use it to 
express our belief in the ideal humanity of our Lord. It is difficult, 
furthermore, to accept the suggestion that Paul’s doctrine of original 
sin is quite independent of contemporary Jewish thought (p. 288). 

A few slips of the proofreader are noticed, in addition to those which are men- 
tioned in the list of errata. On p. 171, sixth line from top, Rom. 8:39 is mis- 
quoted — “me” for “us;” p. 189, tenth line from top, wop¢y lacks its accent. On 
the same page, second line from bottom, is it not a slip that refers to the late Bishop 
of Durham as Canon Lightfoot ? P. 212, note *, “ Dogmen Geschichte” would look 
more natural if printed as one word. P. 217, note’, the so-called second epistle of 
Clement is quoted with the formula “The words of Clement of Rome.” They are 
certainly not his. P. 238, seventh line from bottom, the synoptic gospels seem to 
be assigned to a date subsequent to the gospel of John. Can this be intentional ? 
P. 243, second line from bottom, “ most” should read “ must,” should it not ? P. 268, 
seventh line from bottom, Rom. 1:3, should be Rom. 1:4. P. 287, seventh line from 
bottom, “ Apocalypse of Esdras” (cf. “‘ Book of Esdras,” p. 288, fourteenth line from 
top), should read “ Fourth Book of Ezra” or “Second Esdras,” while “Book of 


Baruch” on p. 288 should read “ Apocalypse of Baruch.” P. 319, note, “Vortrage” 
should read “ Vortrage.” 


RusH RHEES. 
THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


THe Oxrorp DesaTeE on the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, held at New College, on May 6, 1897; witha 
preface explanatory of the rival systems. London: George 
Bell & Sons, 1897. Pp. xvi+ 43, 8vo. 2s. 6d., met. 


Tue Oxford debate grew out of a desire on the part of Prebendary 
Edward Miller to secure from Oxford biblical students a fresh hearing 
for the case of the traditional text of the New Testament—which is 
preserved in the great mass of our MSS., and on which the Authorized 
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Version is based —as against the critical text, derived by a genealogical 
study, chiefly from a few early uncials. This desire was met by Pro- 
fessor Sanday’s invitation to a debate. The debate was thus between 
the school of Dean Burgon on the one side, and the followers of Dr. 
Hort on the other. The speakers were six: Miller, Gwilliam, and 
Bonus, as advocates of the traditional text, and Sanday, Allen, and 
Headlam, for the historico-critical method of Dr. Hort; the two 
sides being represented alternately,and Mr. Miller closing the debate. 
With participants so able and so deeply interested in the advocacy of 
their respective views, the debate could hardly have failed of interest, 
and the record of it has all the value of a plain and outspoken pre- 
sentation of the two positions and methods, by eminent representatives 
of each. In some sections, however, there is a disappointing lack of 
coherence and grasp, which even the exigencies of public debate are 
not sufficient to explain. As to the upshot of the discussion, which 
must have been exhilaratingly vigorous and informal, Professor San- 
day’s side certainly seems, at least to a follower of Dr. Hort, to have 
had all the best of it. The book is edited by Mr. Miller. 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DIE ZWEITE ROMISCHE GEFANGENSCHAFT DES APOSTELS PAULUS. 
Eine kirchenhistorische und neutestamentliche Untersu- 
chung. Von Lic. theol. RuDoLF STEINMETZ, Pastor zu Neu- 
enkirchen. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung Nachf. (Georg Bohme), 1897. Pp. viii+244. M. 3.60. 

A FULL and careful résumé of the arguments which have been urged 
by many scholars in support of Paul’s second Roman imprisonment. 

The book contains nothing new, but is written clearly and in a candid 

spirit, and constitutes perhaps as good a defense as could be written of 

the author’s thesis that Paul was released from his Roman imprison- 
ment, and, after a journey to Spain and to the Orient, was again arrested 
and imprisoned. The first part of the book is devoted to the grounds, 

exclusive of the pastoral epistles, upon which the assumption of a 

second imprisonment is based ; the second part to the pastoral epistles 

themselves as witnesses to such an imprisonment. The author pur- 
sues the proper course in endeavoring to show a second imprisonment 
probable on other grounds before considering the evidence of the pas- 
toral epistles ; but, as a matter of fact, his effort serves only to show 
again how little there is to be said in favor of the traditional opinion, 
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and how strikingly inadequate it is to destroy the tremendous pre- 
sumption against that opinion furnished by the absolute silence of 
Luke and of all other early Christian apologists —a silence, the sig- 
nificance of which the author evidently entirely failed to realize. 

In the second part the author defends at length the authenticity 
of the pastoral epistles, rightly regarding their evidence, if they be 
authentic, as conclusive. But here again his argument serves only to 
reveal the weakness of his case. As a matter of fact, the pastoral 
epistles are so un-Pauline in their general conception of Christianity — 
a conception which the author has failed to grasp in its totality — that 
they could not be regarded as authentic in their present form, even 
though Paul’s second imprisonment were granted. And so both parts 
of the author’s argument seem‘to us to break down as they have broken 
down before, and we fear that only those who are already convinced 
that the traditional opinion is correct will find the present defense 
of it convincing. 


ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES TO 
THE PHILIPPIANS AND TO PHILEMON. By Rev. Marvin R. 
Vincent, D.D., Baldwin Professor of Sacred Literature in 
Union Theological Seminary. (International Critical Com- 
mentary.) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons,1897. Pp. 
xlv-+201. $2, net. 

WE have now five New Testament volumes of this series; and, 
unequal in some ways as the contributions of the different writers 
necessarily are, it is becoming increasingly evident that this is to be 
the standard English commentary for the student of the opening years 
of the twentieth century. The present volume follows the plan of the 
preceding numbers. A paraphrase of each paragraph or shorter sec- 
tion of the epistle is followed by very full notes upon separate words 
and phrases. The notes are, in some cases perhaps, too elementary, 
as, ¢. g., ON 1:12, kar’ éué, where it is explained that “ agaims¢me.... 
would require éuov.””, On the other hand, a grammatical note is occa- 
sionally insufficient, as on 1:10, where, besides the statement that “eis 
governing the infinitive with 76 is frequent in Paul,” we should expect 
a reference to the question whether the phrase expresses purpose or 
result. 
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The introductions to each epistle are clear and satisfactory. Dr. 
Vincent accepts the chronology of Harnack and others, and dates the 
apostle’s arrival in Rome in the spring of 56 A. D. On the question 
whether Philippians is to be placed early or late in the imprisonment, 
he speaks doubtfully; although he characterizes “ Lightfoot’s con- 
structive argument” as “illogical in method,” his last words leave us 
with the impression that he himself inclines to accept the earlier date. 

Three important excursus are introduced : one of fifteen pages, on 
“Bishops and Deacons;” one of twelve pages, on chap. 2 :6—11, and 
one of six pages, on “‘ Righteousness by Faith.” In the first of these he 
traces the development of church government in the apostolic age. 
The “ little fraternities” of which “the primitive Pauline church con- 
sisted” he regards (with what some would think an ignoring of apostolic 
oversight) as “self-governing.” The apostles, prophets, and teachers 
“set by God in the church” “do not represent offices resting on the 
appointment of the church,” but upon a “special divine endowment.” 
Bishops and deacons are the officers of the local church ; but they are 
more than financial officers, for, as he well says, “it can hardly be 
supposed that, in associations distinctively moral and religious, one 
who bore the title of overseer should have been concerned only with 
the material side of church life.” With regard to the relation of the 
New Testament “presbyter” and “bishop,” instead of identifying the 
two as has commonly been done, he accepts the new theory of Sohm 
and others (the converse of Dr. Hort’s), that “presbyter” is never an 
official title, but always a designation of the older members of the 
Christian community; and that when it is said, ¢. g., that Paul and 
Barnabas “ appointed mpeoBuvrepa in every city,” the meaning is that 
they appointed elderly men to be “bishops.” It may be doubted 
whether the last word has been spoken upon this point. The pastoral 
epistles seem to be regarded by him as “representing an advanced 
stage in the development toward the episcopal polity.” In the Igna- 
tian epistles (for which he gives the date 100-118 A. D.) “we find a 
clear recognition of three orders of ministry,” “the strongly marked 
beginnings of monarchical episcopacy,” “‘a system more than fore- 
shadowed in Clement, sharply defined in Ignatius, and an accepted 
fact in Irenzeus, Tertullian, and Cyprian.” , 

In his excursus on chap. 2:6-—11 he takes dpmaypds as equivalent to 
dpraypa. (“the awkwardness of regarding a state of being as an act of 
robbery needs no comment ’’) ; pop¢y he defines as “that ‘form,’ what- 
ever it be, which carries in itself and expresses or embodies the essen- 
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tial nature of the being to whom it belongs,” but holds that the pop¢y, 
as well as the “being on an equality with God,” was laid aside at the 
incarnation ; of éxévwoev he says: ‘Its most satisfactory definition is 
in the succeeding details which describe the incidents of Christ’s 
humanity, and with these exegesis is compelled to stop. The word 
does not indicate... . a break in the continuity of self-consciousness.” 

In the excursus on “Righteousness by Faith” (chap. 3: 8-10), he 
accepts the position of Liddon. ‘The righteousness of faith,” he 
says, “is an actual righteousness in the man.... Paul does not 
teach, nor is it anywhere taught in Scripture, that the requirement of 
personal righteousness is fulfilled for man by someone else, and that 
man has only to accept this righteousness by faith.” Faith does not 
count instead of righteousness ; it counts as making for (eis) righteous- 
ness.” The “righteousness of God” in Rom. 1:17 he interprets as 
that “which resides in God as his attribute,” and not as synonymous 
with the “righteousness which is from God.” 

A few points of interpretation deserve special remark.—1 :15: 
Those who “preach Christ even of envy and strife” he inclines to 
regard, not as Judaizers, but “‘as Pauline Christians who were person- 
ally jealous of the apostle.”—1:22 he translates: “But if living in 
the flesh — (if) this is fruit of toil (fruit which follows toil and issues 
from it) to me, then what I shall choose I do not declare ;” and he 
explains it thus: ‘“‘ Paul says ‘to die is gain; but if the case is put to 
me that it is for your interest that I should continue to live, then I 
have nothing to say about my personal choice.’ Possibly he felt that, 
under the strong pressure of his desire to depart, he might be tempted 
to express himself too strongly in favor of his own wish.”—Of 2:21 
(“they all seek their own”) he says: “A satisfactory explanation 
seems impossible.’”—3:5, “A Hebrew sprung from Hebrews” he 
understands in the strict sense: ‘Though born outside of the Holy 
Land, yet, as a child of Hebrew ancestors, and the ‘son of Pharisees,’ in 
speech and habits of life he remained allied to the people of Palestine.” 

A strange explanation of the asterisk in the symbol D* is given at 
the foot of p. xxxvii; and on p. 63 the apparent inclusion of Mark 
among writers who use 6 «vps of Christ more frequently than Mat- 
thew is, of course, an oversight. 

The volume seems freer from misprints than most of the preceding 
volumes of the series. But it may fairly be asked why an entire vol- 
ume should be given to these two brief epistles. In the interest of 
the theological student, for whom these books are prepared, it is to be 
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hoped that we are to have no more volumes of less than 250 pages, 
but that, by following the scale set in the 560-page commentary on 
Romans, the commentaries upon the epistles may be brought within 
seven volumes, and the whole New Testament within thirteen. 


BERKELEY DIviINITY SCHOOL. J. H. Barsour. 


DER CHRIST UND DIE SUNDE BEI Pautus. Von Lic. theol. PauL 
WERNLE in Basel. Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr, 1897. 
Pp. xii+138. M. 2.50. 

Tuis little book is the auspicious public introduction of a young 
theologian of evident ability. Among recent studies in Pauline the- 
ology it deserves more than ordinary notice. Ritschl, it seems, was the 
first, at least among German theologians, seriously to take up the same 
inquiry as a problem of biblical, and specially of Pauline,theology. It 
was through the study of Ritschl’s Rechifertigung und Versdhnung that 
Wernle was brought to the theme, but his treatment of it is thoroughly 
independent, and his results differ very considerably from those of 
Ritschl. 

After an introduction, in which the problem is clearly stated, 
Wernle proceeds to inquire into (1) ‘the apostle’s witness concerning 
himself” (pp. 5-25), (2) “‘the practice of the apostle in the churches” 
of Thessalonica, Corinth, and Galatia (pp. 25-78), (3) “the theory of 
Paul concerning the relation of the Christian to sin” according to 
Galatians, Romans, Philippians, and Colossians (pp. 79-123). An 
appendix discusses (1) “ Paul’s catalogue of vices” and (2) the passage, 
Rom. 14:23, “ Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” The book is 
full of discriminating exegesis and fine observations. Nevertheless, 
the whole discussion seems to be in no small degree vitiated by being 
too much controlled by certain ruling ideas, whose importance in the the- 
ology and missionary activity of Paul the author greatly exaggerates. 
The first and most important of these ruling ideas is Paul’s “enthusi- 
astic hope of the parousia.’’ Paul’s eschatology is the main key to the 
understanding of his theology and preaching. In this there is doubt- 
less much essential truth, but Wernle pushes the application of the 
idea to the utmost limit. The second ruling idea with Wernle is that 
Paul’s preaching, being almost wholly missionary in purpose, was 
always in the first instance “of a purely religious character ’”— a preach- 
ing of a salvation from the judgment at the impending parousia— 
while the ethical import of the gospel was made apparent only in a 
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supplementary way. In the light of these two ideas everything is set, 
and the results reached are consequently vitiated in proportion as 
these ideas are overworked, and that, too, in spite of the author’s evi- 
dent care to be thorough and just in all parts of his work. The chief 
results of the investigation are as follows: (1) In his testimony con- 
cerning himself Paul exhibits the firm persuasion that he has left no 
duty undone, and thatsin hasno more part inhim. There are, indeed, 
“limits to this perfection.” He has not yet reached the goal. Some- 
times, it may »be, he betrays a sense of something in himself akin to 
sin. But, in any case, such a feeling is but faint and transitory. The 
enthusiasm of Paul’s faith expels it forthwith. (2) In the churches 
Paul often found sins to blame, but he always regarded them as inex- 
plicable anomalies, and in his inextinguishable optimism he regarded 
them as but transitory. He firmly trusted that all believers would be 
found without fault at the Lord’s appearing. (3) Finally, as to the 
apostle’s theory, ‘‘ this is the most important — and most regretable — 
result, that Paul, although he had knowledge of sin in the life of 
Christians, as theorist denied it. That he was able to do this is to be 
comprehended from his enthusiastic hope of the parousia, from the 
faith that the shortness of the time until the judgment day would per- 
mit believers to keep free from sin.” ‘That the look into the near 
future rules the whole life, that it makes sin impossible, or, if it exists, 
immediately expels it, this is the fundamental characteristic of the 
whole Pauline theology.” 

The main fault of the book is that it makes of the predominantly 
sober, practical Paul, who was distinguished above all the other apostles 
by the tact with which he ever accommodated himself to concrete con- 
ditions, “‘an abstract idealist and doctrinaire enthusiast, who under- 
stood, as few have done, how to frame theories without any regard to 
reality ” (Clemen), and (we may add) to continue to apply them in the 
face of the most stubborn facts. And this fault is really fundamental. 
Nevertheless, the book has many marked excellences and will certainly 


repay a careful study. J. R. Van Petr 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. 


ANCIENNES LITTERATURES CHRETIENNES. I: La Littérature 
Grecque. Par PIERRE BaTiFFOL. Deuxiéme édition. Paris: 
Victor Lecoffre, 1898. Pp. xvi+347,12mo. Fr. 3.50. 


Tuts volume, which now appears in a second edition, is a contribu- 
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tion to the “Bibliothéque de l’enseignement de l’histoire ecclésias- 
tique.” It isintended to be an introduction to the subject, a handbook 
for students, not an exhaustive treatise. The changes from the first 
edition are not numerous, being restricted to the correction of 
typographical errors, the addition of some literature, and notices of 
recent finds, such as the Zogta. ‘The discussions cover the literature 
down to Justinian, or to about the middle of the sixth century, the 
date of the beginning of the Byzantine literature. But within these 
limits the Greek writings alone receive attention, the Latin being 
reserved for another volume. 

Following the lead of Kriiger, and perhaps influenced by ecclesiasti- 
cal and dogmatic reasons of his communion, the author has included 
in his treatment the books of the New Testament, thus bringing them 
into organic connection with the writings of the following periods. 
Against this procedure no valid reasons can be urged except such as 
find their basis solely in dogmatic considerations quite different from 
those ofthe author. The whole period till about 550 A. D. is divided 
into three sections, Hippolytus and Anastasius furnishing the dividing 
points. Inside these periods the literature purports to be divided accord- 
ing to topics, but the classification is erroneous in many respects and at a 
number of points, writings being grouped together which have no con- 
nection. Here the author’s plan is quite the reverse of Kriiger’s, which 
is based upon the geographical distribution of the writers and shows 
the literary activity of Christianity in many widely distant fields. 
Batiffol, on the other hand, adds nothing but a faulty classification and 
brief expositions of sections of that activity and of the wide scope which 
it took. He, however, covers about two hundred years more than 
Kriiger. 

The fact that the book is written from the Roman standpoint does 
not conduce to a scientific treatment, and this character is, in fact, quite 
lacking. The author has gathered a good many facts and has set them 
down in readable form, but as an introduction or a students’ handbook 
his performance is distinctly inferior to Kriiger’s “ History.” The 
lack of a complete index, and the meagerness of the citation of the 
literature of the subject, rob the present volume of much of its value 
as a book of reference or as avade mecum in the deeper and more exhaust- 
ive study of patristic literature. 

CHARLES R. GILLETT. 


LIBRARY, UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. 
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IGNACE D'ANTIOCHE, ses épitres, sa vie, sa théologie. Etude 
critique suivie d’une traduction annotée. Par Epovuarp 
Bruston, Pasteur. Paris: Librairie G. Fischbacher, 1897. 
Pp. 283. 


THE sources of information respecting the Ignatian question are 
the letters which Ignatius is supposed to have written. This question 
has claimed the attention of many distinguished scholars for centuries. 
Its importance for early church history is well understood. Any new 
light, either from discovery or from reéxamination of old material, is 
cordially welcomed. 

M. Bruston has given the subject a careful reconsideration, and in 
the volume before us we have his reasoning and his conclusions. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first part the author 
considers the letters of Ignatius and the views concerning them; in 
part second we have his treatment of the life of Ignatius and the state 
of Christianity in the East in his time; in the third part we find the 
theology of Ignatius. At the end of the volume are the six letters 
which M. Bruston considers genuine. These letters are in two groups: 
(1) those from Smyrna—Ad Magnesios, Trallianos, Ephesios; (2) 
those from Troas— Ad Philadelphenos, Smyrnaos, Polycarpum. 

In the third chapter of part first he takes up the six epistles of 
Ignatius and the epistle to the Romans. After a careful examination 
of all the evidence, both external and internal, he reaches the conclu- 
sion that the six epistles and the epistle to the Romans could not have 
been written by the same author. 

From the internal evidence he concludes: 

1. The historical. conditions of the epistle to the Romans contra- 
dict those of the six letters. 

2. There is a contradiction in the sentiments expressed in the two 
parts of the correspondence. The epistle to the Romans expresses 
only the desire to be thrown to the beasts, and the variations on this 
theme become disgusting. The six epistles, on the other hand, express 
a longing for the supreme test because the writer’s only dread is lest 
he may succumb to the temptation of a denial. This is only peculiar 
to Christian humility. 

3. There are grave inconsistencies in style. Renan is quoted as 
follows: “The style of the epistle to the Romans is extravagant and 
enigmatical, whilst that of the rest of the correspondence is simple and 
insipid.” To the last clause of this quotation the author takes excep- 
tion. Nevertheless the quotation sustains his position. Moreover, 
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many phrases from the six letters are reproduced in the letter to the 
Romans, slightly modified, but badly joined to the context. 

4. There is a contradiction of ideas. For example, in the epistle 
to the Philadelphians we read: ‘‘ Care for your body as a temple of 
God.” But in the Romans we read: “Nothing which is visible is 
good.” 

Having shown that the identity of authorship of the two parts of 
the correspondence is inadmissible, our author takes up in the fourth 
chapter the question: Which of the two has Ignatius for its author ? 
He finds the following objections to the Ignatian authorship of the 
letter to the Romans: 

1. The epistle is in part a work of imitation, in which the literary 
defects of Ignatius are exaggerated. 

2. In the light of facts, the impassioned seeking after martyrdom 
found in the epistle is one of the best evidences of its inauthenticity. 

Other proofs are given going to show that the epistle to the 
Romans is of later origin. 

The conclusion is: “‘The epistle must have been composed at 
Rome and at atime after the Pastor of Hermas, which is not so ancient 
as Zahn has striven to show. It dates at the very least from the end 
of the second century, and belongs to the ascetic strain noticed by 
Clement of Alexandria.” 

Then, turning to the six letters, he finds no difficulty in showing 
from internal evidence that they are genuine. 

If the conclusions reached be true, many of the unfavorable features 
supposed to belong to Ignatius have been removed. 

M. Bruston begins the part on the life of Ignatius with a vivid 
description of Antioch and the general condition of Christianity in the 
East. The narrative is charming and discriminating throughout. 

The part on the theology of Ignatius is equally admirable. “It 
would be difficult,” he says, “‘to find in the epistles of Ignatius a sys- 
tem of theology rigorously coédrdinated. But the religious ideas 
expressed there are interesting to notice, especially because they were 
without doubt common to all the orthodox Christianity of that period. 
. . . . The person and work of Jesus Christ are at the center of his the- 
ology. He distinguishes between the economy prior to the coming of 
Christ—‘the ancient order of things’—and the economy inaugurated 
at the birth of Christ, which he calls the economy for the new man, 
Jesus Christ.” 


The author’s discussion of the ecclesiastical ideas of Ignatius is 
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full of interest, but the limits of this note do not permit even a men- 
tion of them. 
It is our conviction that this book is a valuable contribution to the 


Ignatian literature. 
J. W. Moncrier. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


STUDIEN ZU DEN KOMMENTAREN HIppoLyts zum BucHE DANIEL 
unD HouwEeN LiepE. Von G. Natu. Bonwetscu. (Texte 
und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur. Archiv fir die von der Commission der Kgl. 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften unternommene 
Ausgabe der Alteren christlichen Schriftsteller. Herausge- 
geben von Oscar v. Gebhardt und Adolf Harnack. Neue 
Folge, I. Band, Heft 2.) Leipzig: F. C. Himnrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1897. Pp. iv+86. M. 3. 

THE first half of Vol. I of the edition of the “Christian Greek 
writers of the first three centuries,” which the Kéniglich Preussische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften has undertaken, has been issued by 
Professor Bonwetsch, of Géttingen. It contains, as the title indicates, 
the commentary of Hippolytus on the book of Daniel, and the frag- 
ments of his commentary on the Song of Songs. The author is fortu- 
nately able to publish the complete commentary on Daniel, not, to be 
sure, wholly in the Greek original, yet in an old Slavic version, which 
he has rendered into German, and has thus given the oldest exegetical 
writing that has come down to us from the early Christian church. It 
need hardly be said that this commentary is of the highest value for 
the history of the church, and it is, therefore, cause for congratulation 
that Bonwetsch himself has in the volume before us brought out the 
material which is to be derived from it for church history and the history 
of dogma. In the nature of the case, the contribution made by the com- 
mentary on the Song of Songs is less than that which is derived from the 
commentary on Daniel, and it is, therefore, rather illustrative of, or 
supplementary to, the results obtained from the study of the commen- 
tary on Daniel. Of the other works of Hippolytus Bonwetsch has 
made but little use, though not altogether neglecting them. 

Chap. 1 (pp. 1-19) deals with the contents and character of the 
commentary on Daniel. It is now proved that it began with the inter- 
pretation of “Susanna,” that it did sof contain an interpretation of 
“Bel and the Dragon,” and that it did o¢ consist of homilies. The 
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division into four books comes from Hippolytus himself. Of the con- 
tents and character of the commentary on Song of Songs nothing 
can be said, only a few fragments being extant, and the genuineness 
of the Armenian fragment containing the interpretation of Song of 
Songs, 1: 5—5:1, being doubtful. It is possible that we may enlarge 
our knowledge of the commentary on the Song of Songs from outside 
sources. It is certain that other commentaries on this book drew 
from that of Hippolytus, and it is, therefore, highly probable that they 
used it in passages of which the text of Hippolytus is no longer 
extant. Bonwetsch calls attention to some of these passages, but with 
his characteristic caution abstains from drawing any rash conclusions. 
Concerning the date of composition (pp. 81-5) not much can be said 
respecting either commentary. In the case of the commentary on 
the Song of Songs, we can only say that one of its fragments was a 
part of a homily for Easter. The commentary on Daniel was written, 
we know, after the author’s De Antichristo. It is more probable that 
it belongs to the earlier period of his life than to the date commonly 
assigned, about 235 A. D. 

Chap. 2 (pp. 19-34) deals with the use of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in the commentaries. Hippolytus had in addition to the Old 
Testament a New Testament which contained the gospels, the Acts, 
the epistles, and the Apocalypse. It cannot be proved that the Pauline 
letters are just in the process of attaining canonicity. Bonwetsch 
shows clearly that the conception of the prophetic significance of the 
Sacred Writings occupies a central place in the thought of Hippolytus. 
It should be added that he, by no means, doubts the historicity of the 
narrative portions, and that it would be a mistake because of his 
exegetical method to classify him as an allegorist (pp. 6, 7). 

His views respecting redemption and the Redeemer (chap. 3, pp. 
34-44), eschatology (chap. 4, pp. 44-53), and the church (chap. 5, pp. 
53-62), show that he stands on the border line between two periods, 
and shares the points of view of both. For example, he no longer 
holds the eschatological views of Irenzus and Tertullian ; while he still 
cherishes an eschatological expectation, yet he has cut the nerve of all 
such expectation (p. 53). In his ethical conceptions (chap. 6, pp. 
62-9) he is equally averse, on the one side to Montanistic extrava 
gance, and on the other to Roman laxness. 

Of especial interest is Bonwetsch’s investigation of the contempo- 
rary conditions reflected in the commentaries (chap. 7, pp. 69-81). I 
do not observe that he has overlooked anything. And in general it is 
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to be said that throughout he has brought out all that is of importance 
for church history and the history of dogma, and has set it in its true 


light. GERHARD FICKER. 


UNIVERSITY OF HALLE. 


Fractio Panis. La plus ancienne représentation du sacrifice 
eucharistique a la ‘‘cappella Greca’’ découverte et expliquée 
par Mer. JosepH WILPERT. Avec 17 planches et 20 figures 
dans le texte. Paris: Firmin-Didot et C*, 1896. Pp. 
xii+130 and Index. F. 30. 


THE book before us is a comprehensive archeological demon- 
stration concerning a newly discovered fresco in the catacomb of S. 
Priscilla at Rome, deserving careful attention from cover to cover. 
The author, a private secretary of Pope Leo XIII, is not only the most 
brilliant of the younger workers in Christian archeology at Rome, but 
combines a most painstaking and severe German scholarship with 
French acuteness; thus, though preparing this work entirely in his 
native German, he publishes also in French expressly to give it a wider 
circulation. 

The title of the book is the name he has given to a certain fresco 
representing the miracle of the loaves and the fishes. Centuries long 
it lay hidden under a stony veil of stalactitic growth, which Wilpert’s 
curiosity, faith, and triumphant perseverance safely removed. It held 
the place of honor above an arcosolium in the well-known chamber 
nicknamed by workmen not long ago the cappella Greca because of 
Greek inscriptions found near by. Wilpert not only regards this 
little room with its adjoining parts a tiny subterranean church of the 
early second century, but, what is still more noticeable, interprets the 
fresco as depicting symbolically the eucharistic feast at the moment 
when the bread is being broken by the bishop; hence the christening 
of the fresco Fractio Panis, one of the very oldest names for the sacra- 
ment of the Last Supper. 

The accompanying series of frescoes in the little double chamber 
he explains as parts of an intentional dogmatic symbolism. As he 
proceeds, therefore, he makes use of various familiar historical references 
to confirm his judgment and to interpret his archeological discovery. 
The work is not that of a hasty enthusiast nor of an idealist ; but, with 
the earnestness of conviction, it exhibits scholarly accuracy and bal- 
ance. 
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In the main, Mgr. Wilpert has reached accurate conclusions. 
There was here surely a place suitable for worship. There are else- 
where in the Roman catacombs similar miniature basilicas or churches, 
if one rightly uses so marked a term for such humble structures. There 
is full reason to believe that this was such a place of Christian assembly. 

The chronology also may be positively accepted. It is close 
reasoning, all must admit, and the links are many and small instead of 
startling evidence; but no faithful historical student can resist the 
aggregation of such circumstantial archeological detail. The primary 
construction must have been early in the second century, possibly 
even in the first. A wholly similar chronological problem approached 
quite independently in the Flavian crypt of the Domitilla complexus 
yields the same result. So does the study of the Lucina crypt in 
Callixtus. The work in the cappella Greca is unquestionably of a very 
great antiquity. 

Nor should we wonder that one so surrounded as is the writer of 
the Fractio Panis by liturgical services and ecclesiastical procedures 
should read into the early frescoes a liturgical meaning. Andina 
way he may be quite right in doing so. Even from our Protestant 
viewpoint, looking backward over centuries of sacramental church 
history, a sacramental thought in the frescoes is very easily discernible. 
But the meaning must be read from the viewpoint of the early believers 
themselves. May there not have been more directness, more biblical 
simplicity, and less of symbolic mysticism in the frescoes of the cappella 
Greca than Mgr. Wilpert would have us believe? The central thought, 
take them all together, is not the exaltation of the sacrament, but the 
exaltation of Jesus Christ himself. The loyalty of the early Christians 
to him in innumerable martyrdoms was a marvelous exhibit of faith. 
They believed, not like reasoning theologians, but like trustful chil- 
dren. Jesus Christ was supreme in their thought, but rather as a posi- 
tive historic reality than as a mystic sacramental presence. There was 
nothing mystic in the picture of Daniel. It suggested an almighty 
deliverer, not a sacramental food. The Lazarus fresco signified a 
triumphant conqueror supreme over death. He who saw it thought 
of actual death and a positive resurrection near at hand when Christ 
should come, not a spiritual resurrection from sin through a mystic 
sacrament. There is no immediate evidence that the early church as 
a body apprehended the deeper subjective conceptions of the gospels. 
The sacrament of the fractio panis was a most precious memorial of 
Jesus Christ; through it he verily came near them, into them, with 
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mysterious mighty power of inner love and personality; but how do 
we know that they grasped it theologically in that early time? Even 
the apostles themselves, daily with him, by that very objective nearness, 
were prevented from that deep subjective participation of him, which 
the Holy Spirit gave them later, it is true, but to the church as a whole 
more gradually and progressively through the centuries. The early 
brethren were deeply spiritual in their attachment to the Lord, Jesus 
Christ. Mind, will, and heart, they were devoted to him. An intense 
personal loyalty filled them. Subjectively partaking him, the mass of 
them did not reason philosophically about this, for they felt him objec- 
tively near. True, Christ came through the sacrament, but they did 
not dwell upon the sacrament, but upon Christ himself. They knew 
and felt that Christ was the bread of life. That was the central 
thought, and they concerned themselves far less with the sacramental 
media. However mystically they were tempered by sacraments in all 
devotion and love, yet in the fractio panis fresco they saw and thought 
of the Christ-gift, not the hierarchic intercession ; the fresco, with all 
its possible eucharistic meaning, was still Christ himself breaking 
bread, not the bishop presenting Christ. 

And yet I am sorry to differ even thus much from Mgr. Wilpert, 
so important is it to encourage rather than disparage these pioneer 
efforts in archeological investigation into the Christian thought of the 
early second century. There should not enter into the criticism of 
such a work a single polemic syllable. In sending forth his volume, 
with its fine photographic illustrations and its remarkably clear, 
straightforward method, Mgr. Wilpert has performed a lasting service 
to Protestants as well as Roman Catholics. 

This book is but a first fruit from the seed of the great De Rossi’s 
incomparable preparatory labors in the field of Christian archeology. 
Ere long a mass of well-sifted historical facts will be forthcoming from 
the early Christian centuries. Another discovery, made this very 
winter, is warrant enough of what is certainly to come. Christian 
graffiti have been found in the traditional places of martyrdom near the 
Stadium and in the Forum, by the keen eyes of Dr. Broderick, an 
earnest American student. And close upon his discovery has followed, 
in January of this year, the remarkable identification, in the royal 
ruins of the Palatine, by Professor Marucchi (though even here Dr. 
Broderick should share the credit) of what purports to be graffiti of the 
first century itself. 


CHARLES C. STEARNS. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHuRCH. By GEorGE R. Crooks, 
D.D., LL.D. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1898. Pp. 
xiii + 604. $3.50. 

THis volume reproduces in an enlarged and revised form the 
lectures given by the late author to his classes in Drew Theological 
Seminary. In important respects it makes a worthy handbook of 
church history. The style is lucid. The standpoint is conservative, 
but not in the most ultra sense. A judicial spirit is in general mani- 
fest in dealing with the data falling within the field of vision. 

As a detraction from the serviceableness of the treatise may be 
mentioned the failure to reach the later church history. With the 
exception of the single topic of Arminius and the Arminian move- 
ment, the subject-matter ends with the close of the sixteenth century. 
This fact may be no serious objection to one who has a well-filled shelf 
of ecclesiastical histories ; but of course it does limit the acceptability 
of the volume to those who think that they have room for only a com- 
pendium or two. 

We judge that the personal interest of the author was a prominent 
factor in determining the relative amount of space assigned to differ- 
ent topics. Among the most adequately treated are the following : 
The organization of the church in the apostolic era, the view enter- 
tained of Sunday as the sacred day of Christianity, the apostolic 
Fathers, the Arian and christological controversies, Wycliffe, Huss, 
Savonarola, and the Protestant reformers. On the other hand, only a 
few pages are devoted to the rise of the papacy ; scarcely two consecutive 
sentences are awarded to the administration of Innocent III, the most 
powerful exponent of ecclesiastical monarchy in the Middle Ages ; a 
brief note is assigned to the rise and early history of monasticism ; 
such themes of post-Reformation Romanism as the Jesuits and the 
council of Trent receive each but a few lines ; and the history of the 
Protestant movement in the Romance nations is hardly touched. The 
best that can be said is that the omissions, by providing extra space 
for the favored topics, have contributed to the satisfactory treatment 
which these have received. 

The absence of novelty in most of the author’s conclusions leaves 
us little motive to review individual points. We are prompted, how- 
ever, to confess that, after reading the candid account of the patristic 
and early Protestant conception of Sunday, we were poorly prepared 
for this sentence: “The first expounder of what we hold to be the 
true doctrine of the Christian Sabbath was the Rev. Nicholas Bownde, 
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an English Puritan.” The grounds alleged in support of the view, 
thus traced back to the Puritan minister who wrote at the end of the 
sixteenth century, strike us as being precarious, not to say plainly 
arbitrary and artificial. 

In spite of the judicial spirit which generally distinguishes the 
volume, it contains a few instances of statements that must be pro- 
nounced too broad. Some qualification ought assuredly to be imposed 
upon the following sentences: ‘‘The Holy Ghost had thus far 
[before Pentecost] only temporarily and sporadically visited the world 
to enlighten specially favored individuals.” “Jewish Christianity was 
Jacobean or Petrine in its spirit ; Gentile Christianity Pauline.” “The 
spirit was spoken of [A. D. 100-325] as an effluence from God, and 
was only later conceived as a person.” 

We should not fail to add that the hearty sympathy of the writer 
with a spiritual ideal of religion combines with the other excellencies 
to make his treatise interesting and edifying. The sacerdotalist, it is 
true, will not enjoy it. A twinge of resentment will probably disturb 
his mind when he comes across the declaration that “the loss of the 
idea of the priesthood of the people was the first great apostasy.” 
But not many others will find any considerable occasion for the con- 
tracted browand the disapproving gesture as they peruse the pages of 


the volume. H. C. SHELDON. 


BosTon UNIVERSITY. 


THE ORIGIN AND Earty History OF CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN, 
from its Dawn to the Death of Augustine. By ANDREW 
Gray, D.D. London: Skeffington & Son; New York: 
James Pott & Co., 1897. Pp. xxxv+143. $1.20. 

Tue BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Coming of St. Augustine. By W. E. CoLtins, 
M.A. London: Methuen & Co., 1898. Pp. 209. 3s. 6d. 

Saint AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY AND His Companions. By 
FaTHER Brovu, S.J. London: Art and Book Co., 1897. 
Pp. viii+188. 6s. 

In A. D. 597—thirteen centuries ago— Augustine landed on the 
island of Thanet, sent by Pope Gregory to convert the Anglo-Saxons. 
The Roman Catholics and Anglicans have been engaged in the joyous 
celebration of this thirteenth century. It has been the occasion of 
numerous treatises concerning early Christianity in Britain and the 
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missionary labors of the monk from Rome. The relation of these 
beginnings to subsequent developments and to present ecclesiastical 
organizations has found a conspicuous place in these tractates, and it 
must be confessed that the view presented has in nearly every instance 
been determined by “something purely subjective— the mere result 
of prejudices and preconceived ideas.” 

Dr. Gray lives in the United States and is a member of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church. His view is that “ Christianity was brought 
into Britain by Joseph of Arimathara, about A. D. 36-39. He was 
accompanied by Lazarus, brother of Martha and Mary.” The apostle 
Paul likewise ‘entered Britain and preached the gospel there between 
58 and 61.” It is to this independent British church, founded in the 
first century, having orders and a liturgy not derived from Rome, that 
the present Church of England traces her origin. To men of Dr. 
Gray’s way of thinking it is a “point of the utmost importance to 
show that Augustine’s mission was simply an incident and that the 
real inheritance comes from the British churches.” 

Dr. Collins lives in England and is a member of the Established 
Church. His view is that the attempt to trace the origin of the British 
church to Joseph and Lazarus and Paul is utterly lacking in historic 
warrant ; and that there is no need whatever, in withstanding Rome, 
to insist that the Church of England sprang from the ancient British 
church. ‘ Whatever the consequences, we should look to St. Augustine 
as our apostle, and, above all, to the noble-hearted pope who sent him 
forth, and lived to see his successes, Gregory the Great.” When 
Augustine became a bishop, then Gregory’s pastoral oversight of the 
mission came to an end, and the English church stood forth complete. 
The daughter church owes a debt of love and gratitude to the mother 
church from whom she derived her origin, but “this debt cannot be 
hardened down into a canonical obligation.” “Spiritual ancestry 
created no relation of dependence.” Such a “notion is nothing but 
an ignorant blunder.” 

Father Brou, a Frenchman living in Canterbury, is a member of the 
Roman Catholic church and of the Society of Jesus. His view is that 
St. Augustine was “the chief lieutenant of the papacy in its conquest 
of England;” that through his devoted labors the papal church was 
founded ; that until the sixteenth century this church was in loyal sub- 
jection to Rome ; that by that “ruthless tyrant,” Henry VIII, she was 
broken away from her rightful allegiance ; that there is some hope that 
through “the prayer which year by year the church pours forth on her 
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behalf,” the Anglican church may be brought back to her obedience 
and consent “to forge anew the chain which bound her to Rome in the 
past.” 

Low-churchmen, high-churchmen, and Romanists construe the 
mission of St. Augustine to suit their modern ecclesiastical necessities. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. Er! B. HULBERT. 


La FACULTE DE THEOLOGIE DE PaRIS ET SES DOCTEURS LES PLUS 
CELEBRES. Par L’abbé P. Feret, Docteur en Theologie, 
etc. Moyen-Age. Tome quatriéme et dernier. Paris: 
Picard et Fils, 1898. Pp. 453. 


In this fourth and last volume of his work, the author gives, in a 
somewhat sketchy way, the history of the university of Paris during 
the fifteenth century. The-long struggle with England left the uni- 
versity in a sadly demoralized condition, from which it slowly recov- 
ered. During the fifteenth century two new colleges were founded, and 
some of the old ones were partially reformed. In 1452 a papal legate 
undertook to reform the whole university, while giving particular 
attention to the Sorbonne. He, no doubt, accomplished a good deal 
in the right direction, although we may infer that his reform was not 
so radical as it might have been, since he ordered that no one should 
be licenced to lecture on the Bible whose conduct was bad, or who had 
a notoriously evil reputation. The university was compelled to protect 
itself against the greed and ambition of the mendicant orders by refus- 
ing to licence more than a certain number from their ranks. In fact, 
the university was kept busy throughout the century resisting the con- 
stant encroachments of these arrogant orders. 

The university had its share in the beginnings of the Renaissance. 
The first printing press in Paris was set up in the Sorbonne (1470), 
and was under the patronage of some of the leading professors. 
Greek and Hebrew were early added to the curriculum, and the univer- 
sity was honored in having Reuchlin as one of its students. It was 
here that he began the study of Greek. 

Under the English domination the university sullied her name by 
servilely yielding to the English and by assisting in, and promoting, 
the condemnation of Jeanne d’Arc. For the latter, however, she in 
part atoned by aiding in the rehabilitation of Jeanne (1456). 

The university took a prominent part in the conciliar movement, 
in the healing of the great schism, and in the condemnation of Huss 
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and his adherents. Gerson and d’Ailly were among the ablest men 
of the time and were leading spirits in the council of Constance. 
From her location, the university was destined to make herself 
heard and felt in every question of importance that stirred Europe. 
She led in proposed reforms of the church. She opposed the infamous 
doctrine that it is permissible and even meritorious to kill an unjust 
ruler. She vigorously condemned all heresies. It is interesting, too, 
to find her endeavoring to procure a somewhat rigid observance of 
Sunday and ferial days. In short, she was a great power, keenly 
awake, and in touch with every movement of the century. M. Feret 
has given a good impression of the myriad-sidedness of her activity. 
About 250 pages are devoted to the lives and works of her most prom- 


inent professors during the fifteenth century. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. OLIVER J. THATCHER. 


Dit THATIGKEIT UND STELLUNG DER CARDINALE BIS Papst Bont- 
FAZ VIII ; historisch-canonistisch untersucht und dargestellt. 
Von Dr. J. B. SAGMULLER, Professor an der Universitat 
Tiibingen. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder ; St. Louis, Mo.: 
B. Herder, 1896. Pp. viiit+262, 8vo. Bound, $1.80, net. 


Tue work of Dr. Sagmiiller exhibits, for the first time, the genetic 
processes by which was formed the powerful senate of the Roman 
church. Thomassin and Ferraris have treated the subject from an 
antiquarian or a canonical point of view, Phillips and Hinschius 
from both standpoints. Hefele, Duchesne, Gregorovius, Fabre, the 
editors of Jaffe’s Regesta and the editors of the papal Regesta since 
Innocent III, have thrown mich light on a multitude of minor points. 
Excellent manuals of canon law, like Vering, Laemmer, and others, 
exhibit the actual authority and status of the cardinals individually and 
asasenate. The biographies of the more famous may be found in 
the “ Purpura Docta” of Eggs, in Moroni, and a host of encyclopedias 
or national ecclesiastical histories. But, until the appearance of this 
book, a work was wanting that offered the investigator a critical insight 
into the formation of the college of advisers and helpers who immedi- 
ately surround the bishop of Rome, and govern under him the Roman 
Catholic church. The study, smaller in volume than in importance, is 
divided into two parts. The first treats of the range or scope of the 
activity of the cardinals in history. The second offers a conspectus 
of their actual rights, privileges, duties, functions, etc., individually and 
collectively. 
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The ceremonial service of the Roman church, the administra- 
tion of its temporalities, and the general government of the Catholic 
church, are the three main lines along which has proceeded the develop- 
ment of the cardinal’s office. The heads of the principal churches at 
Rome, and the bishops of the nearest municipalities, were regularly 
present, in weekly turn, at the public services of the Roman church, 
from a very early date. The Roman church acquired great landed 
wealth in the centuries following the triumph of Christianity. Theaffairs 
of the Catholic world, during the Middle Ages, drifted more and more 
within the cognizance of the Roman church. Thus there grew up a 
natural necessity of codperation and counsel, which in turn were most 
easily had from the principal ecclesiastics within easy daily communi- 
cation with the pope. 

The distinction of the cardinals into deacons, priests, and bishops 
is, of course, of ceremonial origin, and signifies the “ titles ” or churches 
that they hold. These, a immemoriali almost, are diaconal, presbyteral, 
or episcopal in their character. We know comparatively little about 
the office of cardinal before the decay of the Byzantine power in Italy, 
and the consequent elevation of the bishop of Rome as the principal 
political power in the peninsula. In the four troublous centuries that 
follow the downfall of the Ostrogothic rule, the authority of the 
(imperial) pa/ativm at Rome is gradually transferred to the hands of 
the pope, through nomination to the great palatine offices, chiefly the 
judicial, administrative, and military. The creation of the papal state 
emphasized at once the antithesis between the Zcc/esia and the Militia, 
the former representing the sacerdotal interests at Rome and the latter 
the interests of the local aristocracy, now Byzantine, now Frankish in 
tendencies, but always selfish and unreliable. Thus the mixed govern- 
ment at Rome, from A. D. 800, passes rapidly into the hands of the chief 
ecclesiastics, who are now universally known as cardinals. They 
administer justice, keep order, control the finances, while the local 
aristocracy is held in awe by the emperor, until such time as the fierce 
counts of Tusculum seize all approaches to the city, and hold it for 
more than a century against all comers. In the meantime the con- 
verted barbarians of Europe are bringing their doubts, troubles, and 
litigations to the chair of Peter, which furnishes a new line of activity 
for the counselors of the Roman bishop. The annual synods which 
once sufficed to clear up such work were no longer equal to its great 
bulk, and the frequent consistory was established for the weekly dis- 
patch of business. Henceforth the cardinal has only a nominal con- 
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nection with his church ; he is swallowed up in the work of the curia, 
the bureau. With the widening of Rome’s range of influence goes an 
extension of his occupations and responsibilities. Faith, discipline, 
foreign legations, the causes of bishops, the protection of monasteries, 
the administration of the temporalities of the Roman church —farms, 
villas, fiefs of every degree from a ranch to a kingdom, the matrimo- 
nial woes of kings and emperors, general councils, crusades, the vast 
game of politics, ever new and infinite and changing —all this fur- 
nished the medizval cardinal with the widest field ever given to man 
for the display of genius in government and administration. He was 
the agent of an essentially peaceful power, without arms or ambition, 
governing by reason of love, esteem, and gratitude. Through him 
international law, statecraft, diplomacy entered into the world. Among 
rulers and nations he was the official cuncfator. His mark is on every 
page of European history, and usually for good. From the college of 
cardinals the pope was usually taken, which meant that he was likely 
to be a man of virtue, knowledge, and experience, known to all the 
courts of Europe, and familiar with their relations to the Holy See. 
Such were Gregory VII, Alexander III, Innocent III, Gregory IX, 
Boniface VIII—all men long tried in the service of Rome before they 
wore the tiara. The cardinals are largely responsible for the stability 
of papal tradition—the popes passed away, but the senate of cardinals 
held on, and governed in the interval. 

Perhaps the most useful chapters of this book are those which 
describe (pp. 114-49) this interim government of the Roman church. 
In them is treated the question of the form of the papal election and 
its final fixation by the decree of Nicholas II (1059), which practically 
secured to the cardinals, for all future time, the right of electing the pope. 
Hitherto the “clergy and the people,” in accord with archaic Christian 
discipline, had the right. But present grave disorders and a very 
threatening future made necessary the act of Nicholas. It has remained 
since then in substantial vigor. It will be seen at once that such a 
step could only increase enormously the dignity and influence of the 
cardinalate— indeed, the length of the conclaves, the “election capitu- 
lations,” the seizure of great fiefs, and other abuses that soon 
followed, were evidences that the later cardinals were as human as their 
predecessors, and that nothing is so capable of abuse as unlimited 


ower. 
P THOMAS J. SHAHAN. 
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CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Divinity School in Cambridge, Mass. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. xxi+577. $2.50. 

Tus is the sixth volume of the “International Theological 
Library.” It is worthy of a place with Professor G. P. Fisher’s His- 
tory of Christian Doctrine, the fourth volume of the same series. The 
contents of this volume are arranged in three books of very unequal 
size. 

The first book deals with the “ Organization of the Church.” It 
occupies a little less than one-half of the volume. With much in this 
survey of a confessedly difficult and complicated subject most well- 
read students of church history will agree. Pre-Reformation diver- 
gence from the Roman church, the controversies between the advocates 
of episcopacy and English Puritans in the sixteenth century, and the 
theories of the origin of episcopacy held in the present century by 
Rothe, Baur, Ritschl, Renan, Hatch, and Lightfoot, are conveniently 
summarized. 

Professor Allen is a close student, not to say a disciple, of Edwin 
Hatch, the effect of whose famous “ Bampton Lectures,” Growth of 
Christian Institutions, and Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon 
the Christian Church, is abundantly manifest in this volume. Careful 
attention has also been given to Harnack’s coéperative and supple- 
mentary work. Though his statements are carefully worded, Professor 
Allen assumes that the weight of recent scholarship fully sustains his 
own adoption of the theory of Hatch and Harnack in opposition to 
the general consensus of earlier scholars, including Lightfoot, and 
also in opposition to the explicit testimony of Jerome that presbyter 
and bishop were identical in the apostolic age. The statement in the 
table of contents, “ Dr. Harnack demonstrates that the office of bishop was 
from the first distinct from that of presbyter,” and the declaration in 
the text, p. 19, that Harnack “has offered convincing reasons for 
holding that the office of bishop was from the beginning distinct from 
that of the presbyter,” will certainly require substantial modification 
for many of Professor Allen’s readers, if not for himself. He goes too 
far when he speaks of “the grounds on which this ancient theory has 
been questioned and jfinally rejected by later scholars ;” as if the case 
were closed beyond the possibility of appeal or reconsideration. Har- 
nack’s view has by no means commanded the general assent of the 
most competent modern scholars. Some of the ablest German authori- 
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ties refuse to accept his conclusions, and stoutly maintain that the 
ancient theory is not antiquated, but represents historical truth. Of 
these German views Professor Allen gives no intimation. 

The limits of this review do not permit a detailed criticism of what 
seem to be altogether inadequate grounds for ignoring the testimony 
of Acts 20:17 and 28, reversing the consensus of earlier scholarship 
and somewhat summarily rejecting the judgment of the ablest and most 
judicious English exegete of the nineteenth century. There should 
be no disposition to undervalue the great industry, brilliant attainments, 
and ingenious generalizations of either Hatch or Harnack. But surely 
Professor Allen must know, what he does not suggest to his readers, 
that the best recent church histories in Germany treat the attempt of 
Hatch and Harnack to trace “from the beginning” distinct offices 
out of diverse functions or gifts as a skillful theory rather than an 
established conclusion. Is not Professor Allen familiar with the pro- 
nounced dissent from Harnack’s view of Professor Loofs, the suc- 
cessor of Jacobi at Halle, an early and appreciative pupil of Harnack, 
and one of the most learned and judicious church historians of Ger- 
many? In a very able article in the Studien und Kritiken, 1890, 
Loofs discusses the constitution of the primitive church with especial 
reference to the views of Loening and Harnack. Loofs firmly main- 
tains that there was originally no official distinction between presbyters 
and bishops. He considers the attempt to build diverse orders of 
church officers in the first Christian century upon differences of func- 
tions or gifts as complicated and misleading. He holds that the 
original identity of bishops and presbyters is supported by the testi- 
mony of Jerome, Clement of Rome, and Polycarp who describes the 
duties of presbyters and deacons, in his letter to the Philippians ; by 
the various designations of presbyters in the New Testament as shep- 
herds, leaders, overseers, etc. ; and especially by the testimony of Acts 
20:17 and 28. It is impracticable to present Loofs’ arguments in 
detail or to indicate their cumulative force. We cannot avoid the 
conviction that the value of Professor Allen’s work is greatly lessened 
by his presentation as demonstrated truth of what German historians 
regard an unproved hypothesis. 

By a generous and somewhat elastic interpretation of the title 
“Christian Institutions,” the author devotes his second principal divi- 
sion to “Creeds and the Development of Doctrine.” This is the 
shortest of the three books, and occupies only 120 of the 565 pages 
of the volume. It contains much valuable material which might with 
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equal propriety be embodied in a “ History of Doctrine” or “Sym- 
bolics.” 

Those unfamiliar with the detailed discussions of Swainson, Hort, 
and Harnack will find a particularly lucid and concise résumé of the 
true history of what has long been called the Nicene creed. This, 
like the “ apostles’ creed” and the “Athanasian,” is popularly known 
by a false name. It was in reality the creed of Jerusalem, or 
the confession of Cyril of Jerusalem, and, in its enlarged form, is 
first found in the Axcoratus of Epiphanius, written in 374 A.D. In 
addition to the original Nicene creed, that of Cyril was presented to 
the Second General Council at Constantinople in 381 A. D., and again 
at Chalcedon in 451 A.D. By some means, and “ at some moment 
unknown, in the age that followed the council of Chalcedon, the latter 
creed was substituted for the former,’’ and has ever since borne the 
venerable name of the genuine creed which it displaced. 

The third book treats of “Christian Worship and Ordinances.” 
According to the prevalent practice in the ancient church, the mode 
of baptism was immersion and the subjects were adults. It is admitted 
that, while possibly infant baptism may have been administered by the 
apostles, there is no conclusive proof of such a practice. ‘“‘ The rite 
of baptism has undergone many changes in the lapse of time.” 
“ Immersion has given place to sprinkling and pouring ; the baptism 
of infants means something different from the baptism of an adult.” 
“Yet beneath the variations the essential idea and purpose of baptism 
has been preserved.” The prevalence of infant baptism from the 
fourth century is explained as a recognition of the solidarity of the 
Christian world. ‘The principle of individualism, the characteristic 
of the church of the first three centuries, was passing into desuetude.” 
An element in this transition was the ‘‘ belief that the salvation of the 
child was imperiled by any delay.” With the union of church and 
state the system of catechumenical instruction declined, and the 
heathen flocked into the churches in masses. More emphasis might 
have been given to the powerful influence of the Augustinian doctrines 
of inherited guilt, racial unity and responsibility, and the inevitable 
doom of every unbaptized child. Infant baptism rapidly increased and 
prevailed throughout Christendom soon after the general acceptance of 
the teaching of Augustine. 

The author’s contention that the consecration of matter, “ the 
principle for which the Neo-Platonists were struggling, that the world 
is good,” not evil, “the emphasis upon the body of Christ as deified 
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matter,” and the medieval doctrine of transubstantiation, with its 
imposing ritual, are traceable to the influence of Neo-Platonism, radi- 
cally changed from original Platonism, seems to be an exaggerated 
application of the recent tendency to magnify in an almost exclusive 
way the influence of Greek philosophical thought upon the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine and institutions. It is scarcely correct to 
term that form of eclecticism which reversed the attitude of Plato 
toward matter Neo-Platonism. Notwithstanding Professor Allen’s 
repeated qualifications, we cannot resist the conviction that his treat- 
ment of this subject is somewhat strained, and that it reveals the mag- 
netic influence of Hatch and Harnack, under whose fascinating spell 
many modern scholars are impelled to make novel and daring gener- 
alizations beyond the limits of exact truth. Professor Fisher’s sug- 
gestions in his History of Christian Doctrine, pp. 167 and 171, seem 
much simpler, and, so far as they apply, more certainly correct. 

In antagonism to the Augustinian and medieval emphasis upon 
solidarity, Abelard proposed a principle “ whose tendency was toward 
individualism, as contrasted with solidarity, when he said ‘that the 
essence of sin lay in motive.’”” But not until Luther proclaimed the 


principle of justification by faith was the primitive principle of indi- 
vidual salvation effectively opposed to dominant, medizval thought. 


Aversion to medieval ritualism was more characteristic of certain 
branches of the Reformed than of the Lutheran church, but the pow- 
erful German protest against the spirit and matter of medizval disci- 
pline developed a large measure of individual religious freedom and 
established a secure place among Germans for personal conviction and 
experience. 

The mild statement that “in England there was atendency (?) to 
repress religious freedom, as under the Tudors and Stuarts” (p. 429), 
is safely within the limits of historic truth, if we recall that Henry 
VIII sent to Tyburn, on the same hurdle, Romanists for refusing to 
acknowledge his supremacy, and Protestants for denying transubstan- 
tiation; that Anabaptists were put to death under both Edward VI 
and Elizabeth ; and that so late as 1593 Barrow, Greenwood, and 
Penry, and in 1612 Edward Wightman, were executed for their reli- 
gious opinions. 

In the discussion of the Lord’s Supper there is no word respecting 
its institution in immediate connection with the paschal supper, a view 
very generally held by the best exegetical students. A proper explana- 
tion of the institution of the Supper of the Lord at the close of his 
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last celebration of the passover would give additional interest to the 
account of the agape of the early Christians. It would, moreover, 
furnish strong historical presumption, if not proof, that the bread and 
wine were at first regarded as symbolical, and not as miraculously 
transformed into the literal body and blood of Christ. But in the 
treatment of this, as with other subjects of the volume, definite demarca- 
tion between the events, authority, and example of primitive or apos- 
tolic Christianity, and of the deviations of post-apostolic times, is 
wanting. “The early church” is an elastic phrase which may include 
only the principles and practices of the apostolic age, or may embrace 
unwarranted aberrations of succeeding generations. 

There is a tendency to represent as Christian what became the 
dominant practice or tendency during a large period of time and over 
many minds. The influence of heathen and secular thought is abun- 
dantly recognized, but sharp distinctions between what was really and 
essentially Christian, and what was only nominally Christian, are rarely 
attempted. Hierarchy, monasticism, and papacy are treated by impli- 
cation as almost inevitable and necessary in the evolution of Chris- 
tianity; not as radical perversions of the fundamental teaching of 
Christ and the apostles. In Professor Allen’s book we find no such 
phrases, and apparently no strong inclination to use such phrases, as 
those of Professor Fisher when, writing of the fourth century, he 
declares that “there arose a degenerate Christianity, a partially debased 
type of religion —what has been called a Christianity of the second 
rank or grade.” 

The close of the discussion of the Lord’s Supper and of the book 
is especially noble and worthy. Both the Greek and Latin rituals are 
declared to be unable to supply the deepest needs of thoughtful men, 
and the imperative demand for intellectual, no less than emotional, 
satisfaction is asserted. Paul confidently declared to the Corinthian 
church : “ We have the mind of Christ ;” and although his exhorta- 
tion to the Philippians, “‘ Let the same mind be in you which was in 
Christ Jesus,” may refer primarily to the affections, his affirmation to 
the Corinthians must certainly include the mental apprehension of 
truth. Surely after eighteen centuries of victorious conflict, needed 
Christian gifts, graces, and attainments are not less potent than at the 
beginning. It is pleasant to realize that amid diversities of forms and 
administrations there is something better than the external union 
which seems distant, if not hopeless, namely, the essential wmity of all 
who, seeking reality in religion, place supreme emphasis upon intelli- 
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gent and devoted loyalty, in thought, feeling, and conduct, to the 
“mind of Christ.” 

Professor Allen’s Christian Institutions may be regarded as the 
most important permanent contribution which the Protestant Episco- 
pal church of the United States has yet made to general theological 
thought. In a few particulars it will not command the universal, or 
even the general, assent of discriminating readers; but it will receive, 
as it deserves, the respect and the appreciation of those who rightly 
estimate the varied learning and the independent spirit of the author. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 


THE BisHoPps OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH PasT AND PRESENT. By 
WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, Bishop of Iowa and Historiogra- 
pher of the American Church. New York: The Christian 
Literature Co., 1897. Pp. Ixviii+396. $5, met. 

THE long introduction is broken into six divisions. In the first 
the historic episcopate is dealt with, and the author labors to show 
that “our Lord instituted in his church, by succession from the 
apostles, a threefold ministry.” In the second he makes it plain that 
the American church enjoys the genuine episcopal succession, the 
Scottish and English lines having at last been happily united in the 
ordination of Bishop Claggett in 1792. In the third we are told that 
the Church of England gave the episcopate to British North America 
in the person of Bishop Inglis, consecrated in 1787. In the fourth 
the story is told of Wesley’s irregular way of introducing a sort of 
superintendency or episcopacy into America, and a list of the so-called 
Methodist bishops is given, In the fifth we learn how the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in the United States was founded, and a list of the 
bishops of that church is appended. In the sixth it is explained how 
the church in Haiti and the church in Mexico received the episcopate 
from the American church. 

After this long introduction, the book gives sketches, biographical 
and bibliographical, of all the bishops of the American church. On 
one leaf appears a likeness or portrait of a bishop and on the opposite 
leaf is printed his biography. The book is of value, since within the 
compass of a single volume we have brief notices of all the bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal church in the United States, accompanied by 
their “ counterfeit presentments.” 


Er1 B. HuLBErT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Our REDEMPTION; its Need, Method, and Result. By F. A. 
Nosie. New York and Chicago: Fleming C. Revell Co., 
1898. Pp. 202. $1.25. 

In Our Redemption, Dr. F. A. Noble has given the public a volume 
of sermons which sustains the reputation obtained by his volumes on 
the Divine Life in Man, and on Philippians. In pointing out the need 
of redemption, its method, and its result, the nature of sin, its conse- 
quences, its punishment, the conditions and outcome of its forgiveness, 
are clearly and thoroughly treated. The truths made known through 
human experience are considered as well as the statements of the 
Scriptures. Those who desire a full and fair discussion of sin and 
salvation in their mutual relations will find it in the twelve sermons 
which make up this volume. 

That the subject is far from popular the authorclearly understands. 
No one better than himself knows that with many of his conclusions 
there will not be universal agreement. In his handling of the sub- 
jects of these sermons there is nothing dogmatic, nothing of the 
confidence of the class-room, nothing like theological discussion, but 
intense earnestness and an evident purpose so to present truth as to 
persuade men to accept eternal life in Jesus Christ. There are three 
groups of sermons. In the first group the fact and ground of sin, its 
universality, its self-registry and disclosure, and its punishment, are 
considered ; in the second group it is made clear that there are 
insuperable difficulties in the free pardon of sin, that such an atone- 
ment as our Lord has made is necessary, and that this atonement can 
become effective only when voluntarily received ; in the third group 
we see the redeemed sinner nourishing his spiritual life, following 
Christ day by day, serving in his kingdom, and finally rejoicing in 
heaven. 

The wide sweep of the author’s thought, as well as the practical 
nature of his themes, are apparent. These sermons are for man in his 
present condition, and were written to show him that condition and 
the deliverance which his Heavenly Father has provided for him. 

The sermons which magnify divine grace in the forgiveness of sin 
and in imparting the new life which resists and overcomes sin are more 
attractive than those which relate to sin itself, or to the condemnation 
which follows its commission. Yet the latter are not less valuable 
because they deal with the great and awful subjects from which 
the contemplation of men so often turn away. All the sermons have 
been prepared with great care. Every statement has been duly weighed. 
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Not a sentence has been uttered for rhetorical effect. In clearness of 
expression, in the choice of language, in logical arrangement, in the 
steady progress of thought which each sermon, no less than the entire 
book, exhibits, in apt illustration, in felicitous quotation, and in the 
wise use of Scripture, few discourses surpass those now before us. We 
commend the volume without reserve as an antidote to much of the 


lax thinking of our day. Esewaan ¥. Wissen. 


Tue Baptist PRINCIPLE, in Application to Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. By WiLiiam CLEAvER WILkinson, D.D. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Pp. 
368, I2mo. $1.25. 

Tuis is a republication, with revisions and additions, of a book 
whose contents first appeared as a series of newspaper articles some 
twenty years ago. It was regarded, when first published, as a contri- 
bution of exceptional interest and value to the literature of the sub- 
ject. That it still holds the field is an unmistakable testimony to its 
worth. Like most good books, it is the outgrowth of an experience. 
The author first learned that, for himself, all of Christianity is summed 
up in two words: “Obey Christ.” Having learned this, it seemed to 
him a duty to make this clear to others, and to apply the principle in 
various practical ways. In the “seventies,” it will be remembered, 
there was a general discussion of the teaching and practice that obtain 
among Baptists with reference to baptism and the Lord’s Supper —a 
discussion by no means confined within denominational limits, but 
general in the religious press of the United States. With no intention 
of making a book, Dr. Wilkinson began to write, testing each question, 
as it rose for discussion, by this touchstone of obedience. There was 
a freshness in the thought of the articles that he produced, a pungency 
in their style, a cogency in their logic, that made them most effective. 
And, though they appeared at a time when strong feeling had been 
excited, and many writings were more distinguished for vigor and 
rigor than for sweetness and light, their distinguishing characteristic 
was the calmness, the restraint, the courtesy, with which the most 
uncompromising convictions were set forth. Though the book would 
naturally be classed among those writings known as “polemics,” its 
spirit is notably irenic. Would that all religious controversy might 
be conducted after this manner, if there must be controversy ! 

Of the new matter in this edition, the most noteworthy is the 
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preface and the chapters on the “‘ Teaching of the Apostles.” With 
considerable ingenuity, but perfect fairness, it is attempted in these 
chapters to show that the testimony of this ancient document is by no 
means inconsistent with the contention that baptism in the apostolic 
age was always immersion, but, on the contrary, that the document 
confirms this view. Especially is the “Teaching” fatal to the theory 
that there is a special “sacred sense” of Barri{w in the New Testament 


and the early Christian literature. 


Henry C. VEDDER. 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chester, Pa. 


Homivetic: Lectures on Preaching. By THEODOR CHRISTLIEB, 
D.D. Edited by Th. Haarbeck. Translated by Rev. C. H. 
Irvin, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T Clark; New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xii+382. $2.75. 


THEsE lectures were delivered at the University of Bonn to a large 
and ever-increasing circle of believing students. They are admirably 
adapted to the wants of Lutheran ministers in Germany, but they do 
not supply the wants of ministers in this country so well. The analysis 
is too minute and teasing, and when the resources of the Roman and 
Arabic numerals and the English alphabet have been exhausted in 
marking divisions and subdivisions, the Greek and Hebrew alphabets 
are called in to assist. The text is often interlarded with a multitude 
of literary references which serve to show the wide acquaintance of the 
author with what other Germans have written on the subject, but which 
bewilder the American reader and impede his progress to no purpose. 
Much space is occupied in discussing questions long since settled here. 
No less than fifty-six pages are devoted to the question whether the 
preacher to the ordinary congregation should call on men to repent 
and believe, or should assume that al] his hearers are Christians, and 
should direct his efforts exclusively to their edification. The author 
reasons his lengthy way to a fairly sound conclusion, though he main- 
tains that infant baptism and confirmation have made a difference 
between the heathen and the hearers of the ordinary congregation, 
however godless their lives may be, and though he protests against 
Methodistic appeals to the unconverted. Six pages are occupied in 
showing that the preacher ought to possess “the personal knowledge 
and experience of salvation,” contrary to a common belief in Germany, 
where “innumerable young homilists think that they can equip them- 
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selves for the calling of the preacher with homiletic rules learned off, 
and thus enter upon the most responsible of all offices without being 
inwardly qualified for it.” Ten pages are devoted to the question 
whether it is proper for the minister to preach against the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the church to which he belongs and to which he owes his 
position and his living. Sixteen pages are devoted to the question 
whether the preacher should be allowed to select his own texts, or 
should be compelled to preach from those prescribed by superior 
authority. Ninety-one pages are occupied with directions concerning 
the kinds of sermons adapted to all the festivals and fasts of the 
Christian year and the kinds of addresses appropriate to baptisms, 
confirmations, marriages, and funerals. All these matters, very impor- 
tant in Germany, but of comparatively little interest here, leave but 
small space for the science of homiletics as taught by English-speak- 
ing Protestants. 

The lectures present abundant evidence that the German pulpit is 
in a deplorable condition. They contain a good outline of the history 
of preaching in general till the Reformation, and of German preaching 
since that time. They contain also an admirable bibliography of 
German homiletic literature. The translation is excellent. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CaTERGIAN. Die Liturgien bei den Armeniern. Fiinfzehn Texte 
und Untersuchungen, herausgegeben von P. J. DasHIAN. 
Wien: Druck und Verlag der Mechitaristen-Congregation, 
1897. Pp. 746, folio. 28s. 


TuHIs volume contains a number of ancient liturgies of the mass 
which were translated into their tongue by the fathers of the Armenian 
church. The following is a list of them: (1) The Liturgy of St. 
Basil, in the oldest Armenian version ; (2) the Liturgy of St. Basil, in 
a later version; (3) the Liturgy of the Armenians. Under this head, 
(a) the Anaphora of St. Sahak, (4) of St. Gregory Theologus, (c) of 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, (@) fragments of a liturgy ascribed to Chry- 
sostom. (4) Mass of the Catechumens; (5) the Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom ; (6) the Anaphora of St. Ignatius; (7) the Liturgy of the 
Presanctified ; (8) the Liturgy of St. James; (9) the Liturgy of the 
Romans; (10) the Liturgy of the Armenians from the eleventh cen- 
tury up to the present: in two principal texts, viz., that of St. Nerses of 
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Lambron, and that of ordinary MSS. and editions of the above litur- 
gies or versions. No. 1 belongs to the beginning of the fifth century, 
for it is already quoted at some length by the historian Faustus of 
Byzant, writing during the first decade of that century. No. 2 isa 
version of the ninth or tenth century; Nos. 3 and 4 belong to the 
close of the fifth century; No. 5 is an early version, probably of 
the tenth century; No. 6 is a version made as late as the thirteenth 
century ; No. 7 is a version of uncertain age, between the tenth and 
twelfth century ; No. 8 is of the same date; No. 9 was probably trans- 
lated by Nerses of Lambron in the twelfth century, perhaps for use among 
the Armenians of Cilicia, who had by then established good relations 
with the pope. The chief manuscript sources for Nos. 1-8 of these 
liturgies are two codices, one in the public library of Lyons, the other 
in the Royal Library of Munich. The former is an octavo volume 
(written in large minuscule), No. 15, of 212 folios parchment. In the 
binding are two folios of an old uncially written MS. of the fifth cen- 
tury by the historian of Armenia, Eliseus; and these fragments, con- 
taining an earlier text of this historian than other MSS., I published in 
the journal of the Mekhistarists of Vienna in 1893. The liturgies were 
copied in this book in A. D. 1314 by John the priest. Liturgies Nos. 
6 and 8 of the above list I have myself copied from this codex in 1896. 
The other codex is in Munich, written A. D. 1427-32 on smooth paper 
in large minuscule. This codex is copied from an earlier one of the 
thirteenth century. This entire collection of liturgies was probably 
got together in one book about the year 1200. These two chief 
sources can occasionally be supplemented from Armenian liturgical 
MSS., and of all such additional evidence the editor makes use. 

The zeal and care with which Dr. Dashian has edited these texts is 
above all praise; and his work on the common liturgy of his church, 
which in the Lyons MS. is given under the title of the Liturgy of St. 
Athanasius, is exhaustive and final. The oldest MSS. in Armenian 
libraries have been compared, and the two expositions of the sacrament 
written by Chrosrow in the tenth and by Nerses of Lambron in the 
twelfth centuries have been carefully used in order to establish the 
text of the Armenian liturgy as performed in those ages. 

In addition to the texts Dr. Dashian supplies ample notes and pro- 
legomena in which the Armenian texts are compared with the Greek or 
Syriac forms of the liturgies; and he translates into Armenian the Clem- 
entine liturgy found in the apostolic constitutions. It almost seems a 
pity that the fruit of so much study as Dr. Dashian has devoted to the 
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history of early liturgies should be locked up in modern Armenian. 
If everything except the Armenian texts themselves could have been 
given in a European language, and the texts themselves printed with 
a literal Latin or German translation, the volume would be of the 
greatest use to liturgical students, and would at once take its place 
alongside of such important works as Mr. Brightman’s Zastern and 
Western Liturgies. In a future number of this Journal the reviewer 
hopes to be allowed to supply a literal rendering of the Armenian 
Liturgy of St. Basil, which, in this its earliest form, differs remarkably 
even from the best and earliest Greek codices. At the same time, the 
excerpts in Faustus of Byzant, ca. 400-410, show that this Armenian 
form of it was already in use in Armenia as early as 400 A. D. 


FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Oxford, England. 


CuRISTIAN Missions AND SociaAL ProGress. A _ Sociological 
Study of Foreign Missions. By Rev. James S. Dennis, 
D.D. 2 vols., 8vo., illust. New York, Chicago, and 
Toronto: The Fleming H. Revell Co. Vol. I, 1897; 3d 
edition, 1898. Pp. x+468. $2.50. 

THERE is no more striking proof of the welcome change that has 
in late years come over the spirit of Christian missionary enterprise 
than this monumental work. We have as yet but the first of what is to 
be a brace or a trio of volumes, but this volume is the signal proof that 
the merely dogmatic phase of Christian missions is rapidly passing 
away, if not already over, and that the Christian church is girding 
herself to the work of ministering to men as the Master himself did — 
to the whole man. He came that men might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly, and this work of Dr. Dennis is a 
shining commentary upon Christ’s own explanation of his mission. 
Himself rich in experience of both the difficulties and the rewards of 
Christian missionary work, Dr. Dennis shows on every page familiarity 
with multifarious and many-sided actualities, as well as with the 
keenest thought and widest observation of a host of witnesses as 
recorded in books. It is a decided advantage to his readers that 
these chapters have been delivered as lectures and afterwards recast 
and furnished with all the bibliographical aids for which the earnest 
student so yearns. To each lecture there is appended a list of the 
choicest works on the subject treated. 
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This first volume contains four lectures — on the sociological scope 
of Christian missions, on the social evils of the non-Christian world, 
on ineffectual remedies and the causes of their failure, and on Chris- 
tianity the social hope of the nations. The companion volume is to 
treat of “The Dawn of the Sociological Era in Missions and the Con- 
tribution of Christian Missions to Social Progress.” A third volume 
will contain the statistics. 

Appeal to the eye by means of pictures has been effectively made 
in other missionary volumes, but we think we are safe in saying that 
never with such abundance and power as by Dr. Dennis in this book. 
He has secured from many fields photographs of educational and 
medical edifices and houses of worship, of aboriginal people and of those 
of varied degrees of civilization, both in their ante-Christian condition 
and as modified under Christian culture. Thus faces are made to tell 
their own story, and the proportions of the great enterprise are dis- 
played vividly before the eyes of those who have not been so fortunate 
as to see the work in foreign fields. It seems almost incredible that 
within half an hour’s walk of the path trod by Dr. David Livingstone 
when he entered central Africa there is now a noble brick edifice, that 
would be an ornament to any city in the United States, built by native 
workmen under the direction of Rev. Dr. Clement Scott, of the Church 
of Scotland missions, at Blantyre. 

Dr. Dennis opens his subject by ably arguing that Christian mis- 
sions are a humanizing ministry. They not only touch and transform 
individual lives, but they reach and influence society as a whole. They 
not only make new men, with ennobled and purified characters, and 
give birth to newecclesiastical institutions, but they also implant a new 
spirit and give a better tone to society, resulting in changed condi- 
tions, higher ideals of life, and remedial measures, which are indicative 
of a new era in non-Christian nations. They advocate and seek to 
establish a more refined moral code for the domestic, social, commer- 
cial, philanthropic, and even national life of mankind. The author 
fortifies his magnificent argument, not only by a wealth of illustrations, 
but by an appeal to the larger vision of God’s purpose in missions, as 
revealed in the Holy Scriptures. Missions stand for social evolution, 
with Christianity introduced as a factor. World-wide social redemp- 
tion is the culminating thought in the New Testament. The expansion 
of the kingdom is the crowning promise of Scripture. He pleads that 
mission service is the secret of inspiration and power to the church. 
Indeed, he might have quoted what a Unitarian critic once declared, 
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that it was the revival of the missionary spirit in the orthodox churches 
in New England at the opening of this century that saved them from 
formalism, and even death. 

The longest, and perhaps the most effective, chapter in the book 
treats of the social evils of the non-Christian world. This part of the 
work of Dr. Dennis, we imagine, will be likely to influence most power- 
fully the reader who makes no claim to dogmatic prepossessions. It 
is an appalling picture of the world outside of Christendom, though 
the author is very far from saying that all these evils are all confined to 
heathendom. He handles the subject comparatively and with discrim- 
ination. Of evils affecting primarily individuals he notes intemperance, 
the opium and gambling habits, immoral vices, self-torture, suicide, 
idleness, improvidence, excessive pride and self-exaltation, and moral 
delinquency. In the group of evils affecting primarily the family he 
notes the degradation of woman, polygamy and concubinage, adultery 
and divorce, child marriage and widowhood, defects in family training, 
and infanticide. He shows clearly how society is affected through the 
individual and the family. The evils of the tribal group find their 
origin in the cruel passions and savage life, in the slave traffic, slavery, 
cannibalism, human sacrifices, cruel ordeals, cruel punishments and 
torture, brutality in war, blood-feuds, and lawlessness. It would be 
difficult, in our space, even to as much as catalogue the evils of the 
social group, which are due to lack of intelligence, or the force of 
depraved habits; the evils in the national group, which afflict society 
through misuse of the governing power ; the evils of the commercial 
group, incidental to low commercial standards or defective industrial 
methods ; the evils of the religious group, which deprive society of the 
moral benefits of pure religious faith and practices. Suffice it to say that 
Dr. Dennis shows keen critical judgment in sifting his mountainous 
mass of evidence and in summoning the most trustworthy witnesses. 
Though the opposer of Christian missions might answer by severe 
criticisms of individuals and society in Christian lands, it would be 
impossible to rebut the evidence in the text and abundant footnotes. 

Most fascinating to the student of the practical problem is the 
chapter on ineffectual remedies and the causes of their failure. Here 
Dr. Dennis is very cautious in his statements. Yet he makes it very 
plain that, while recognizing whatever good there is in the ethnic 
religions, yet his conclusion is that whatever partial excellence may 
be in them is found more perfectly in Christianity. In setting forth 
to prove that Christianity is the social hope of the nations, his argu- 
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ment is largely historical. He lays great emphasis on the supremacy 
of the Christian motive, and shows that a master-motive in morals is 
the great need of the world. Christianity not only differs from the 
non-Christian religions in its estimate of man, but it introduces new 
moral forces into mission lands, and is among the first of civilizing 
agencies. He believes that historic Christianity is equal to the task 
which has been outlined, and that it need not compromise with the 
ethnic faiths, for it has a unique and exclusive glory. Universal 
mastery is the final heritage of Christ and his religion. 

We have found very little in this work to criticise unfavorably. We 
confess a hearty admiration for an author who has, so to speak, created 
his subject and shown us, with surprising freshness and originality, 
how an old theme can be treated. We shall look with interest to the 
succeeding volumes. Meanwhile we recommend this work to those 
half-hearted pastors whose views of missions are vague or narrow, and 
who need conversion to that phase of the gospel of Christ that com- 
mands the evangelization of the whole race and the whole world. 

ITHaca, N. Y. Wo. ELLiotr GrRiIFrFis. 


THE RETURN TO THE Cross. By Rev. W. Rosertson NICOLL, 
M.A., LL.D., Editor of The Expositor, The Expositor’s Bible. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1898. Pp. viii+320. 
$1. [=Vol. XIX of ‘The Gospel and the Age Series.” | 


Tuis is a collection of brief papers, to the number of twenty-eight, 
on various timely topics in religion, discussed under chapter titles 
generally well chosen and attractive to the reader. The majority of 
the papers, though by no means all of them, are animated by a com- 
mon purpose such as brings them into a certain unity fairly expressing 
itself in the title of the collection. 

We can sincerely praise the book in very high terms. It is admi- 
rable alike in matter and in manner. The thought is fresh and sweet. 
The style is answerable to it, being delightfully clear, and not without 
real distinction. It bespeaks in the writer a cultivated mind, a chastened 
spirit, a practiced pen. It is sufficiently incisive, but it never parts 
with a winning grace of amenity. You feel always in reading that 
the author holds his convictions with conscious firmness, but you feel 
likewise that he does so with every concession to difference that a just 
complaisance on his part can require. The intention with which he 
writes has thus every possible advantage to win way with the reader. 
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What is that intention? The title expresses it very well. Not 
perhaps perfectly well, for it might seem to imply that the author per- 
ceives a current movement in return to the cross which he hails and 
welcomes. That, however, is not quite the case. The case is rather 
that he feels a current need of return to the cross which he would 
point out and help convert into a conscious purpose and endeavor. 

Mr. Nicoll presents a rare example of openness to new views, on 
the one hand, combined with fidelity to the old gospel, on the other. 
He rests the emphasis of his inculcation, where in religious teaching 
it should always be rested, on what is fundamental in Christianity. 
And the fundamental, the distinctive, the vital thing in Christianity, 
that which constitutes Christianity a gospel, is, Mr. Nicoll insists, the 
fact of Christ’s death and the fact of Christ’s resurrection as laying 
together the twofold immovable historic foundation for the doctrine 
of an adequate redemptive atonement. Preaching should, he thinks, 
return to this idea; that is what he means by “return to the cross.” 

It is in the highest degree refreshing and reassuring to come upon 
such teaching from such a source. We wish every preacher in this 
country could be got to read Mr. Nicoll’s book. The present writer 
has found it often to be like drawing water from the wells of salvation 
to dwell upon its pages. Mr. Nicoll constructs a hypothetical ser- 
mon on this wise: 

Christ has come to reveal the glory of the higher personal life. Our 
ideals have been too poor, too near, and too partial. Let us take Christ as 
the measure of the stature of the perfect man. Let us seek to drink in con- 
stantly the spirit of his life. Let our life be an everlasting ascent, through 
all failure and defeat, to the height on which he stands. Let us be impatient 
of everything that comes short of the highest, aud let us spare no effort to 
attain it, though it be with wearied feet and bleeding brow and heart loaded 
with sorrow. Let us wait for the gales of the Spirit, and let us seek to 
be driven before them. If there is a virtue we would emulate or a 
fault we would discard, let us gaze on the one till our souls have risen 
under it as the tide under the moon, or scourge the other in sight of all our 
faculties till every natural sense recoils from its company. Let us never be 
stopped by falls. Let us arise from all these, and repent and address our- 
selves anew to the great task, until the yawning gulf between the actual and 
the ideal is bridged at last. So yearning, so striving, we are climbing the 
hill of God, and we are in the way of salvation. 

He then asks: “. . . . What is this but the righteousness of the 
law, by which no flesh can be saved?” “It is,” he says, “the 
old falsehood which the whole strength of the apostles was spent in 
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refuting. .... If this is generally preached, then the battle of the 
Reformation has to be fought over again.” 

The fine breadth and generosity of evangelic sympathy, the just 
spiritual sagacity perhaps not less, which characterize this somewhat 
“liberal” writer are well displayed in a striking remark of his about 
Spurgeon: “The church does not yet know what a great saint and 
doctor she possessed in Mr. Spurgeon.” 

With all our admiration and applause of this volume and this 
writer, we make, as in duty bound, our contribution toward keeping 
high the standard of public requirement from those who offer us books, 
by pointing out a few negligences observed in these generally fair and 
scholarlike pages. ‘“Endzemonism” (p. 34) is, we suppose, an error 
of the press for ““eudemonism.” “It meets the whole wants of the 
guilty” (p. 175) must, we judge, be a slip of the author’s own. “That 
Balzac was free from follies it would be ridiculous to deny” (p. 294), 
is followed on the very next page by a solecism of the same sort, 
“ How often, even in his /east ungenia/ writing, when he seems aban- 
doned to the spirit of cynicism, does his faith flash up and drive it out 
of sight!” Mr. Nicoll’s choice of title for one of his papers, “ Lis- 
tening unto Death,” seems to imply a wrong exegesis. “ Listen- 
ing” is Mr. Nicoll’s substitution for “obedient” in the expression, 
referring to Christ, “obedient unto death,” where evidently the 
apostle’s meaning is, not, as Mr. Nicoll makes it, w##/ death, but up 
to the extreme of dying, nay, of dying on the cross. But exceptions 
and abatements like those which we have thus noted count as nothing 
against the value and merit of this seasonable and wholesome book. 


WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


SOCIAL AND ETHICAL INTERPRETATIONS IN MENTAL DEVELOPMENT : 
A Study in Social Psychology. By PRoressor JAMES MARK 
BaLpwin, of Princeton University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1897. Pp. xiv+574. $2.60. 

PROFESSOR BALDWIN’S latest volume is typical of the current reaction 
against the artificial teachings of the older, individualistic psychology. 
The demands of Steinthal, Lazarus, and Lewes for a social psychol- 
ogy —for a study of the forest as well as of the single tree— has not 
been unheeded. The psychologists and philosophers, notably James, 
Royce, and Dewey, are insisting upon the fact that the content of con-. 
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sciousness whatever its abstract forms may be—is chiefly social, 
while the sociologists, with Tarde at their head, are affirming the same 
thing from a somewhat different point of view. Baldwin approaches 
the problems of social philosophy, ethics, and religion from the stand- 
point of genetic psychology. He attempts to interpret the phenomena 
in question with a conception which he describes as the “dialectic of 
personal growth.” He asserts that an analysis of the process by which 
human personality is gradually developed during infancy, childhood, 
and youth will give deeper insight into the nature of social organiza- 
tion. Baldwin like Tarde makes much of ‘imitation as the process by 
which the developing individual appropriates elements of personality 
from others, until the maturer product is a bewildering complex of self 
and other selves. Professor William James, in his chapter on “The 
Consciousness of Self,” has pointed out this wide extension of the sense 
of self, but Baldwin offers an even more subtle and detailed analysis. 
In spite of a style that is almost always difficult and at times actually 
obscure, the author has strikingly set forth the fact that society isa 
vast plexus of interweaving personalities. Although individual growth 
is described in terms of a process far too simple, precise, even artificial, 
yet the reader realizes vividly that, by virtue of our common social life, 
“we are members one of another” in no merely sentimental, figura- 
tive sense, but as an actual psychological fact. 

Professor Baldwin further describes the gradual growth in the 
child’s consciousness of a sense of a social self —a general personality 
or “socius” common to the group in which he lives. Out of this 
notion of the social self an ideal self is little by little built up, and 
with it comes the feeling of obligation to attain this ideal —z. ¢., the 
ethical life begins. But this is not all. Certain emotions characterize 
the attitude toward this ideal personality, a feeling of dependence and 
a feeling of mystery. These two feelings combine to form the religi- 
ous sentiment,'which is, therefore, itself a product of growing personality. 
The feeling of dependence is described as passing through three stages : 
(1) instinctive or spontaneous, (2) intellectual, (3) ethical. The early 
tendency of the child is to put unquestioning faith in other per- 
sonalities, ¢. g., to make divinities of parents. Later the child, perplexed 
by the problems of nature, social life, and conduct, looks up to others 
as all-wise and able to solve his difficulties. Finally, with maturity 
comes the sense of helplessness in the presence of the ideal and its 
demands, the sense of sin, remorse, guilt, etc. The sense of mystery 
also passes through corresponding epochs, from vague apprehension 
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in the face of surprises in the physical world to a feeling of awe and 
wonder in the presence of an ideal, divine personality. 

Professor Baldwin’s treatment may be regarded as supplementary 
to the work of the anthropologists and the students of religions. It 
affords another point of view and suggests many confirmations of 
generalizations reached from the side of religious philosophy and 
objective description. The book may well be read in connection 
with the works of Tylor, Spencer, Miiller, Renan, Caird, and Guyau. 

In summing up his chapter on ‘Religious Sentiment,” Professor 
Baldwin offers a revision of Matthew Arnold’s definition: “ Religion is 
morality touched with emotion ;” for which he would substitute: ‘“Reli- 
gion is emotion kindled by faith, emotion being reverence for a person 
and faith being dependence upon him.” The task which the author 
undertakes is to show the growth of this ideal person in consciousness 
and the development of the sense of dependence. Itisa detailed, if not 
always perfectly clear, examination of anthropomorphism. The cumu- 
lative effect of the argument is striking. It seems at first to threaten 
theological revolution, but ultimately resolves itself into a reinterpreta- 
tion of familiar phenomena by means of searching psychological analysis. 

It is to be noted that in Baldwin’s view religion like morality 
develops directly out of social life and consciousness of social relation- 
ships. Stress is laid upon the essentially social character of both the 
ethical and the religious life. The individual of the old individualistic 
philosophy is shown to be a mere logical abstraction, a phantom with- 
out concrete existence. Yet individuality is not neglected. As imitation 
represents the uniforming force in society, so invention stands for 
personal contribution and initiative. Social progress is brought about 
by the widespread imitation of the new ideas of inventive individuals. 
In the ethical life most of the alleged antitheses between individual 
and social welfare have no real existence. By the very interweaving 
of personalities the ego cannot be sharply set off from the alter. The 
father does not think himself definitely apart from his family. Social 
regulations are accepted by the vast majority of men because they them- 
selves embody these common standards as a part of their own person- 
alities. In the case of exceptional individuals, or the exceptional 
judgments of ordinary individuals, oppositions do appear and are 
themselves the source of progress. 

Professor Baldwin offers, therefore, a complete social philosophy. 
By means of the concepts, imitation, invention, opposition, he seeks 
to correlate all the phenomena of social life. It may be said that he 
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has succeeded in restating the problem in clearer terms. He has 
changed the labels on the mysteries. In doing this he has made an 
important contribution. It is to be regretted that his book is hard to 
read and that the treatment is not more thoroughly organic. But, in 
spite of these defects, it must be frankly admitted that the author has 
outlined a plan of campaign in the field of social psychology which 
should win him the gratitude of philosophers and psychologists gen- 
erally. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


GEORGE E. VINCENT. 


Tue Epic oF Paut. By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1897. Pp. 722. $2. 


To nis Zpic of Saul, which was received with warm commendation 
a few years ago, Dr. Wilkinson has now added The Epic of Paul. The 
first presented the opening scenes in the Christian life of the apostle 
to the Gentiles; the second presents the closing scenes, beginning 
with his captivity at Jerusalem and ending with his martyrdom at 
Rome. It would be too slight praise to say that the reader will find in 
the second volume all the characteristic excellences of the first, for he 
will find more. The first was admirable, but in the second the author 
makes a flight so bold and so well sustained that he must be accorded 
a higher place among the poets of the English language than that 
which he had before reached, eminent as it was. 

The Epic of Paul is a Christian poem. From first to last the 
reader of it breathes an atmosphere of devotion. But it does not 
plead for a lenient judgment from the critic on that account. It does 
not make its piety acloak for deformity or inanity. It is a work of art, 
and will be admired by many to whom its religious character will be 
unwelcome. 

First of all, it presents to us a plot of generous proportions. In 
this respect it stands almost alone among recent poems. Even Ten- 
nyson did not achieve any large construction. He attempted some- 
thing like an epic in “The Idyls of the King,” yet produced only a 
series of disconnected stories of chivalry, each charming in itself, but 
sustaining no organic relation to its fellows. Dr. Wilkinson, following 
in the main the last seven chapters of the Acts, has built a structure 
imposing for its extent, of harmonious proportions, and fitly framed 
together. He has not sought to make a poetic version of these chap- 
ters; he has selected his materials from them with skill, excluding 
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much which lay outside the limits of his purpose, and has filled in the 
biblical outline with many happy inventions of his own. 

The personages who surround Paul in this poem, some friendly 
and some hostile, and each one distinct and lifelike, constitute a most 
interesting group. Gamaliel, learning of Christ in his last hours; 
Shimei, the villain ; Simon, the sorcerer ; Felix, the fallen politician ; 
Drusilla, the voluptuous intrigante; Krishna, the Buddhist; Mary 
Magdalene, Stephen, and Eunice, appear frequently, and always in 
character. Thus the poem is readable from beginning to end; it is 
fascinating considered simply as a narrative, and some persons may 
overlook its poetic beauty in their interest in the story, so full is it of 
incident, of happy surprises, of stir, of onward movement. The poem 
would be admired as a romance of the first century, even if to the charm 
of its character studies and the variety of its plotting and counter- 
plotting it did not add the charm of poeticimagination and diction. 

But the largeness of the plan and the romantic interest of the action 
would not save the poem from unfavorable criticism if it had no other 
excellence. It is instinct with a very high poetic quality. It abounds 
in pregnant sentences, in shrewd reflections, in graphic sayings, which 
are destined to be quoted much in sermons and essays. It often 
blooms out in passages of sustained imaginative power. Its ornamen- 
tation is never laid on artificially, but always appears as a natural pro- 
duction of the organization as a whole, to which it thus bears a vital 
relation. In his more successful passages of this kind Dr. Wilkinson 
exhibits the ability, possessed by few writers, of causing the reader to 
forget the language, and to see or hear or touch the very object of 
which it speaks. He transfers his visions bodily to others, so that they 
find themselves in a new world, and yet a world of realities on which 
they look, to which they listen, and which they handle with their hands. 

One does not expect to find in a long poem like this the “ faultily 
faultless” style of Tennyson, who spent his life in polishing small 
gems of expression. Yet the reader is gratified with the richness of 
the diction. It is evident that Dr. Wilkinson has mastered the choicest 
treasures of our language, and has learned how to display them to the 
most picturesque advantage. 

The poem is in lines of ten syllables, the English epic measure. 
The versification shows a careful study of Milton, and, as in “Paradise 
Lost,” about one line in four conforms to the typical accent, the 
accentuation of the others being varied in many different ways, so that 
the ear does not become weary. The diction is not always lofty, nor 
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is it intended to be so. Dr. Wilkinson appears to hold that, in a poem 
of considerable length, the language should fall nearer the level of the 
earth when the subject contains nothing intrinsically imaginative, and 
should rise with the thought and feeling. He has conformed to his 
theory in this poem. Hence he has given us some passages that seem 
bald, and that halt and limp. If he has lost anything in this way, he 
has gained in the variety of the effects which he has produced. Such 
passages are like those discords in a symphony with which the com- 
poser prepares the way for a burst of pure harmony. 

Dr. Wilkinson might have sought a certain advantage by choosing 
a measure different from that of the “ Paradise Lost,” as Longfellow 
has removed much of his work from dangerous comparisons and con- 
trasts by writing in meters which the other poets of our language have 
not tried. If Zhe Epic of Paul had not great excellences, it would have 
fallen disastrously from its daring intrusion into a region so flooded 
with splendor; and it is high praise to say that, brought into the 
effulgence of this sun, it is not quenched, but continues to shine with 
a light of its own, though by no means so brilliant and overwhelming 
as that of the one supreme poem of our literature. 

The Epic of Paul is not without faults. It contains too many 
inversions which add nothing to its beauty. It contains too many 
irregular sentences, constructed by the aid of parenthetical clauses, 
dashes, and other devices of a similar kind. It might well contain a 
larger number of passages of a sustained lyrical character, which would 
flow onward with a current unbroken by the boulders of indirect and 
involved sentences. The paraphrases of Scripture which sometimes 
occur suggest the incomparable music of our English version, but do 
not reproduce it, and might well be curtailed. Where the passage is 
from the Psalms, it might well be cast into the form of a hymn, which 
would be so far removed from the structure of the original that it 
would suffer less by comparison with it. 

Yet, after we have made all such deductions, there remains so much 
to enjoy and commend that one scarcely thinks of these defects. It is 
impossible to predict the fate of any book with assurance. But it is 
my strong conviction that Zhe Epic of Paul has come to stay, that it 
will occupy a permanent place in our literature, and that its rank will 
be high. It will charm both the common reader of moderate cultiva- 
tion and the higher circles of those who are able to judge it critically 
and to understand and feel its many noble qualities. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
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A Guide to Biblical Study. By A.S. Peake, M.A., with Introduction 
by Principal A. M. Fairbairn. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1897; 
pp. xvi+264; $1.50) will be found of real value by those who desire 
suggestions as to the best helps and methods for the study of the 
Bible. The hints on the proper books to be selected as aids will meet 
the needs of a large class of students, Sunday-school teachers, and 
preachers who would like to be up to date in their understanding of 
the Bible, but do not know just where to begin. The book main- 
tains a fair and judicial position on questions of criticism, while pre- 
senting both sides.—H. L. WILLETT. 


Die Kritik nach ihrem Recht und Unrecht. Von Eduard Rupprecht. 
(Giitersloh : C. Bertelsmann, 1897; pp. 63; M. 0.90.) This treatise 
seeks to separate between questions of fact and questions of hypothet- 
ical suppositions in the treatment of the problems of biblical criticism, 
and points out the dangers of subjectivism in such discussions. It 
contains sundry strictures on the positions of Wellhausen and Driver, 
and seeks to vindicate tradition which rests on external evidence as 
opposed to subjective theoretical and critical reconstructions of the his- 
torical records.—La premitre page de la Bible. Etude dhistoire reli- 
gieuse. ParH.Vuilleumier. (Lausanne: F. Rouge, 1896; pp. 41; fr. 1.) 
The problem of the “reconciliation” of “science” and “religion,” or 
“Genesis ” and “ geology,” is productive of a constant succession of 
books and pamphlets. To this weighty problem this little treatise is 
devoted. It contains much that is interesting and suggestive, particu- 
larly on the relation of the hebdomadal framework of the account of 
creation to the substance of the account itself, and also on the relation 
of the Babylonian cosmogony to the Hebrew account of creation. 
The “last word” on this problem has not yet been said.—A. H. 
HUIZINGA. 


Jesus, Son of God. By Rev. F. Warburton Lewis, B.A., author of 
The Unseen Life. (London: Elliot Stock, 1897 ; pp. 67; 2s. 6d.) The 
meaning, for us, of the title “Son of God” is to be found by going 
to the consciousness behind the words and acts of Jesus and learning 
what it meant to him. His life on earth was a natural progress, event 
flowing out of event, and experience out of experience. At the bap- 
tism (the dawn of day) he knows his relation to God and his call to 
the kingdom. In the temptation (morning cloud) he preserves it. At 
the feeding of the multitude (zenith) he chooses the lonely, dark, but 
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royal, way of rejection. And so on, through the experience at Hermon 
(toward afternoon), the visit with Zacchzeus and the request of the 
Greeks (evening light and shade), Gethsemane (nightfall), till, on the 
cross (midnight), God’s Son revealed the God that eternally’ beareth 
sin for men. Finally, in the resurrection (sunrise) he is manifested 
Son of God. This little book isa gem. Rich thought, fruitful sug- 
gestion, deep devotion are concentrated in simple, poetical expression 
on every page.— GEORGE Cross. 


Uber die Ausspriiche Jesu an Petrus, Ev. Matth. 16, 17-19. Von W. 
Beyschlag. (Leipzig: Buchhandlung des evangel. Bundes von C. 
Braun, 1897; pp. 24; M.o.20.) A brief, but admirable discussion, 
occasioned by the papal encyclica De Unitate. Professor Beyschlag 
rejects the makeshift of making Christ’s words refer to Peter’s faith 
instead of Peter’s person; also refuses to regard the saying as a later 
interpolation. The three crucial phrases, “the church,” “‘the keys of 
the kingdom,” and “to bind and loose,” are carefully considered. An 
interesting statement of Déllinger’s is quoted: “ that of all the church 
Fathers who have treated the passage exegetically, not one applied it to 
the Roman bishops as the successors of Peter.” —Die Genugsamkeit 
und Vielseitigkett des neutestamentlichen Kanons. Von C. F. Nésgen. 
(Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1897; pp. 40; M.o.50.) A popular and 
spiritually appreciative address on the sufficiency and many-sidedness 
of the canonical writings of the New Testament. It proves from the 
testimony of Christ and the apostles that they regarded their gospel, 
which was afterward deposited in the canon, as sufficient for salvation. 
The many-sidedness is proved by an interesting inductive study of the 
New Testament books. The treatment is in accordance with the well- 
known conservative attitude of the author.—Das Sakrament des heiligen 
Abendmahls. Von S.Gemmel. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1897; pp. 44; 
M. 0.50.) The paper is directed against the position of Jiilicher and 
Grafe, that the Last Supper was not intended by Christ to bea permanent 
institution; and against the position of Spitta, Mensinga, and Brandt, 
that Christ did not refer to his death in the words of institution. The 
significance of the eucharist is set forth from the Lutheran point of 
view.—W. R. 


The Witch-Persecutions. Edited by George L. Burr; pp. 36; 
paper, $0.20. Zhe Early Christian Persecutions. Edited by Dana 
Carleton Munro and Edith Bramhall; pp. 32; paper, $0.20. (Being 
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Vol. III, No. 4, and Vol. IV, No. 1, of Zranslations and Reprints from 
Original Sources of European History, published by the Department of 
History of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1897.) The 
first of these pamphlets contains a selection of original documents 
bearing upon the witch persecutions in Christian lands from the thir- 
teenth to the eighteenth centuries. Leaving but little noted the vari- 
ous superstitions classed under the convenient term “ witchcraft,” it 
sets forth the origin, methods, and scope of these persecutions from 
English, French, Latin, and German material The early Christian 
persecutions extending from the time of Nero to the decree of Milan, 
313 A. D., are traced out of important Latin and Greek sources in the 
second paper. Both papers are of high value in presenting to the 
student, in familiar language, a careful selection of the sources of the 
history of which they treat—WarRREN P. BEHAN. 


Gérres. Von Dr. Joh. Nep. Sepp. (Berlin: Ernst Hofmann & 
Co., 1896; pp. xv-+ 208; M. 2.40.) Jakob Joseph von Gérres, pub- 
licist, politician, and professor, a man of great natural gifts, of high 
social standing, and an ardent champion of freedom, lived in stirring 
times (1776-1848), and it is not strange that he has been character- 
ized by some of his contemporaries as a radical Jakobine in his youth 


and a bigoted ultramontane in his old age. In Dr. Sepp, Gérres 
has found a sympathetic biographer, who claims a hearing by reason of 
an intimate acquaintance with him extending over a long period of 
time. While admitting that Gérres’ political ideals underwent consid- 
erable change after the downfall of Napoleon I, nevertheless, the 
biographer holds, there was one supreme idea which animated his life, 
and which he sought to realize: to aid in reuniting the fatherland once 
again. Because Gé6rres thought ultramontanism could accomplish 
this, he joined that party. Dr. Sepp calls him the German O’Connell. 
The book contains valuable references to the political, social, and 
religious conditions of the ruling classes in the cities of Heidelberg, 
Strassburg, and Munich.—A. J. RAMAKER. 


Le Christianisme et Empire Romain de Néron &@ Théodose. Par 
Paul Allard. (Paris: Lecoffre, 1897; pp. xii + 303, 18mo; fr. 3.50.) 
This is one of the early volumes of a series, the aim of which is to 
present a complete survey of the history of the church by various 
authors, all French and all Catholic. The completed series will con- 
tain about thirty monographs. M. Allard is well known for the exten- 
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sive work which he has done on the history of the early persecutions, 
and his studies in that field form a solid basis of scholarship on which 
to base the present treatise. The history of persecution naturally 
forms an important part of the subject-matter of a treatise on the rela- 
tions between church and state from the time of the first official recog- 
nition of the existence of Christianity until its final establishment as the 
state religion of the Roman empire. This is not, nor does it pretend to 
be, an elaborate or exhaustive treatment of the subject, but a brief state- 
ment of results. One would expect, and in a work by a Protestant 
writer would probably find, more attention paid to the development of 
the constitution within the church. The change in the relation between 
the Roman empire and the church was brought about fully as much 
by the modification of the prevalent type of Christianity and of its 
organization as by the conversion of the Roman empire. The author, 
however, makes little attempt to interpret the history, but is content 
to recite its facts. This he does in a style of admirable clearness and 
vividness. The typical French virtues of diction and thought are 
found in abundant measure. No difficulties are broached ; no lines 
of thought are started which cannot be followed to the end. There 
are no depths, no mysteries, no problems which give the author any 
difficulty in solution. On its positive side, it may be a virtue that 


every clew that is touched is pursued to the end, but one soon begins 
to suspect, with a suspicion that gradually ripens into conviction, that 
this comfortable completeness is purchased only at the price of a too 
narrow limitation of the topics discussed.— W. E. GarrRIson. 


Die Gesta Caroli Magni der Regensburger Schottenlegende. Zum 
ersten Mal ediert und kritisch untersucht von Dr. A. Diirrwaechter. 
(Bonn: P. Hansteins Verlag, 1897; pp. 225; M. 6.) The legends in 
honor of the Irish monks who labored on the continent, and, more espe- 
cially, of those who settled in Regensburg, have long been properly 
estimated so far as their historical worth is concerned. Dr. Diirrwaechter 
had no thought of restoring them to the high position which they held 
before Aventin proved their legendary character. He has, however, 
done a very clever piece of literary criticism in discovering their 
sources and the date of their compilation. Without neglecting the 
main body of these legends, he has given special attention to that part 
of them which deals with the deeds of Karl the Great. These “ Gesta 
Caroli Magni” he finds to have been made by fusing two accounts: 
the one, German, local, dealing with the history of Regensburg; the 
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other, of Italian origin, but tinged with French thought and influence. 
This French-Italian story was a glorification of Charles of Anjou, but 
was somewhat modified and transferred to Karl the Great, thus furnish- 
ing another curious case of the transference of a legend from one 
person to another of the same name. This was done and the legends 
put into their present form by some Irish monk in Regensburg about 
1270 A. D. Dr. Diirrwaechter’s critical method is of the sober, con- 
vincing kind, and his results, while not highly important, are extremely 
interesting. — Historische Abhandlungen. Herausgegeben von Dr. 
Th. Heigel und Dr. H. Grauert. XI. Heft. Studien zur Geschichte 
der Kreuzzugsidee nach den Kreuzziigen. Von Dr. A. v. Hirsch-Gereuth. 
(Miinchen: Dr. H. Liineburg, Verlag, 1897; pp. 176; M. 6.40.) It 
has long been known that, contrary to the common view, the efforts to 
create a crusade did not cease with the fatal expedition of Louis IX 
against Tunis in 1270. But it has remained for the author of this 
book to show how dear to the hearts of all the popes from Gregory X 
to Nicholas III the thought was, by tracing in all their details the her- 
culean efforts which these men made to organize another crusade. 
Especially the two popes above named were unceasing in their 
attempts. In all their dealings with the rulers of Europe, and even 
with the Mongolian hordes that were then devastating Asia and 
Europe, they kept in view this one object. No concession was too 
great for them to make, if it would only bring them nearer the recon- 
quest of the holy places. Their failure to realize their plans was due 
in a large measure to the devotion of the rulers to their own interests, 
and to intestine troubles and complications, as well as to the general 
apathy and distrust of the people in the success of such an undertak- 
ing.. The author has done his work well, and has unraveled in a 
masterly way the intricate diplomacy of both the popes and the kings 
concerned. — Die ehemalige Dombibliothek 2u Mainz, thre Entstehung, 
Verschleppung und Vernichtung nach gedruckten und ungedruckten 
Quellen. Von Dr. Franz Falk.= Beihefte zum Centralblatt fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen, XVIII. (Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1897; pp. 175; 
M. 6.80.) Dr. Falk has given an excellent account of the fortunes and 
misfortunes of the once famous cathedral library of Mainz. The care 
which the archbishops of the city bestowed on it, the efforts of its libra- 
rians and of the local clergy to multiply its treasures, the gifts of books 
with the names of their donors, the losses which it sustained by fire 
and by siege, and its final destruction in 1793, are here faithfully 
chronicled. Excellent as the book is, however, it will appeal only to a 
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small class of readers, because the information it contains is, for the 
most part, of a local, antiquarian character. The present location of 
all the books and manuscripts known to have once belonged to the 
library is also given.— Zhe Mohammedan Controversy and other 
Indian Articles. By Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., etc. (Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark, 1897; pp. x-+220; 8vo. New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; $3.) ‘The first two essays of this collection 
(the one first published in 1845, the other in 1852) deal with the 
Christian and Mohammedan polemic and apologetic literature pub- 
lished in India during the first half of the present century. From 
them we learn that the Christians and Mohammedans of that country 
were engaged in a bitter and apparently fruitless controversy about the 
truth of their respective religions. Christian publication societies 
published garbled biographies of Mohammed and endeavored to 
refute his teachings with the emptiness of many of the Christian 
apologists and of the church ‘Fathers. To these the Mohammedans 
replied with all the quibbles and inanities of their doctors. Sir William 
criticises the spirit and methods of both parties,and insists on the 
necessity of a saner and more effective apologetic method. The third 
essay (first published in 1858) is a résumé of the introduction to the 
third volume of Sprenger’s Life of Mohammed. ‘Two more essays are 
added, apparently without further justification than that something 
more was necessary to make a book of the required number of pages. 
One of them (published 1850) proposes certain changes in the 
Anglican liturgy for the use of the churches in India, and the other 
suggests a freer liturgical use of the Psalms. It is altogether ques- 
tionable whether these articles of fifty years ago are worthy of 
republication.— OLIVER J. THATCHER. 


England and the Reformation. By G. W. Powers, M.A. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898; pp. 137; cloth, $0.50.) This 
useful little work forms a part of the “‘Oxford Manuals of English 
History,” the whole series to consist of six volumes. The design of 
the editor is to combine in a convenient form the virtues of a general 
history and an “epoch” or “ period” book. Each part, though com- 
plete in itself, fits into the whole series. The work of Mr. Powers is 
highly commendable. He succeeds in setting before the reader a rich 
variety of historical facts in a style quite superior to that of the ordi- 
nary historical sketch. The social and constitutional aspects of the 
history are interestingly treated. The book contains three plans of 
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important battles, three genealogical tables, and an exceptionally fine 
index.— ALFRED W. WISHART. 


Zur Theorie des christlichen Dogmas. Von Georg Lasson, Pfarrer 
in Friedersdorf (Mark). (Berlin: R. Gaertners Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1897; pp. iv+123; M. 2.80.) In this book of three chapters the 
author treats of the historical relation between science and dogma, 
Christian truth and dogma, the conception of dogma. In the first he 
considers scholasticism and Protestant orthodoxy, the Aufkldrung and 
modern orthodoxy, and the dogmatic problem of the present ; in the 
second, the faith of the subject and Christian certainty, Christian faith 
and ecclesiastical dogma, and the development of dogma; and in the 
third, the ecclesiastical character, the practical purpose, and the specu- 
lative nature of dogma. Lasson tells us that he is sustained in this 
work by two convictions: the one is that of the indestructible vital 
force and the unconquerable hold on truth of Christian dogma; the 
other is that of the unlimited supremacy of scientific thought within 
the total region of scientific activity. To accord to each its right, to 
estimate the worth of each, and to mediate between the two— this is 
the worthy aim of the author, worthily carried through. If it be 
not so brilliant, it is more compact and thoughtful than a similar 
book by Sabatier, entitled, in English, Zhe Vitality of Dogma. 
— Conditional Immortality. A Help to Skeptics. A series of letters 
addressed by Professor Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart., to James Marchant. 
(London: James Nisbet & Co., 1897; pp. 93; 18.) These letters are 
an endeavor to help the skeptic who cannot become a Christian 
because he thinks the “dogma of endless torments” is an article of 
faith once delivered to the saints. The intention is, accordingly, 
good; but the argument is characterized by the questionable presup- 
positions, the strained exegesis, the arbitrary literalism, and the logical 
fallacy of an ambiguous middle, which have ever foredoomed this 
movement in theology to failure. The reduction of empirical man to 
an animal in the interest of the fatherliness of God (which is done by 
the school, all denials to the contrary), is so opposed to present con- 
ceptions of the dignity of human nature that it is not likely to make 
much headway in the near future. Moreover, it is a fundamental error 
in the tendency to suppose that man’s moral ruin and salvation are 
ontological instead of ethical.— Zhe Christ of God. The Rationale of 
the Deity of Jesus Christ. By Charles H. Mann. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1897 ; pp. 118; $1.) The author suggestively, if at times 
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somewhat fancifully, and at all times without appeal to Scripture, con- 
tends for an attitude to traditional doctrine of the church similar to that 
of science to the Ptolemaic astronomy. The shivering of Ptolemy’s 
sphere broke the shell that cut man off from knowledge of the bound- 
less creation. The creed of Christendom today is the same as ten 
centuries ago. These spheres hedge the average Christian’s ideas of 
God and of the spiritual life. The world must attain to a Christianity 
commensurate with its science. As the old interpretation of the 
natural sky has been displaced by a better, so must it be yet with the 
spiritual sky. As on the basis of sense-impression we know nature, so 
on the basis of Jesus, image of God, do we gain a knowledge of God 
corresponding to our knowledge of the material universe. The 
point of the book is in the following sentence: “ By a humanity 
which God assumed from man in the spiritual unfolding of the 
race, and which in the form of an historical man could be brought 
within the field of human vision; and by the divinely significant life 
which that man led on the earth, an image of God has been begotten 
and born in human history, and is forever fixed as an eternal Sun in 
man’s spiritual sky, that He might through all time declare God whom 
no man hath seen.” The author puts aside “the unscriptural and 
inconceivable idea of two equal, divine persons related from eternity 
as Father and Son, which has been taught in orthodox theology.”— 
Das Christentum und Nietesches Herrnmoral. Ein Vortrag. Von 
Professor D. Julius Kaftan. (Berlin: Georg Nauck, 1897; pp. 24; 
M. 0.50.) The contention of Nietzsche, a pathetic personality ever 
on the borderland between genius and insanity, the latter finally 
gaining the upper hand, is that the principles of Christian-democratic 
neighbor-morality do not pervade so-called Christian people; that if 
primitive Christian ideals really prevailed, they would lead with abso- 
lute certainty, not only to economic ruin, but to the disappearance of 
a people from the surface of the earth. He seeks to vindicate egotism 
against altruism, the pagan gentleman-morality against the Christian 
servant-morality. The widespread interest of the Germans in his 
works—as popular in Germany as Quo Vadis in this country—stirred 
Kaftan, a lifelong acquaintance of Nietzsche, to a public lecture, 
in which he gave the psycho-genetic history and exposition, and 
also a decisive refutation, of this new paganism. It is a noble 
vindication of the morality of love, self-sacrifice, and spiritual 
discipline as aid thereto, in opposition to that of selfishness, world- 
love, and self-indulgence. Now that so many of Nietzsche’s works 
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are translated into English, it would be a genuine service to the 
public were someone to give us a translation also of Kaftan’s Vortrag. 
— The Theology of Luther, in its Historical Development and Inner 
Harmony. By Dr. Julius Késtlin, Professor and Consistorialrath at 
Halle ; translated, from the second German edition, by Rev. Charles E. 
Hay, A.M. ; complete in two volumes. (Philadelphia: Lutheran Pub- 
lishing Society ; $4.50, e¢.) Dr. Késtlin is universally acknowledged 
as the foremost student of Luther in the world. In this work he does 
not content himself with contemplation of the outward aspects of 
Luther’s life, but notes the germination of those great initial concep- 
tions which gave direction and form to all the subsequent thought of 
the reformer, and marks the natural stages of development by which 
this seed-thought grew until it covered the whole field of theological 
truth. Thus the book presents the inner life and the doctrine of 
Luther before the indulgence controversy ; his great reformatory tes- 
timony from the promulgation of the ninety-five theses until the diet 
at Worms; points in which the advance is manifest in the doctrine of 
Luther after his retirement at Wartburg; then the doctrinal views of 
Luther presented in systematic order. This task, which the author set 
himself, was so admirably accomplished in his exhaustive work, pub- 
lished in 1863, that scarcely an effort has been since made to traverse 
the same field of inquiry. But the purpose of this note is to call 
attention to the translation, not to review the book. In its English 
dress it is clear and readable. Mr. Hay, the translator, has placed all 
students under deep obligation to him.—GEorGE B. Foster. 


The Facts and the Faith, a Study in the Rationalism of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. By Beverley E. Warner, D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, 
New Orleans, La. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1897; pp. 243; 
$1.25.) This book is placed at a disadvantage by its make-up. The 
pages repel the eye by excessive paragraphing, and the table of con- 
tents is so constructed as to be entirely unhelpful. It is an earnest 
book, sincerely and vigorously directed by the author to the confirma- 
tion of Christian faith. The faith that he seeks to maintain and 
extend is that of a liberal Christian who is not afraid of advanced con- 
clusions, a broad-churchman who holds the statements of the apos- 
tles’ creed and interprets them in the light of modern thought. He 
follows the order of the creed in his arrangement of topics, and takes 
its sentences for his texts. Whether he would seriously argue that 
the creed properly contains all that he seems to draw from it may, 
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perhaps, be doubted ; but he strongly claims the right to interpret the 
creed in harmony with the facts of life and the world. He seeks to 
show that “there is a rational approach to the consideration of every 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity,” and thus to open the way for 
those who know and respect the facts but have not yet known the 
faith. The strength of the book lies in its sincerity of purpose, its 
ethical rightness, and its true religious feeling. It is not so strong in 
thought as in sentiment, and the style is not one that carries the 
reader along in continuous movement.— WILLIAM N. CLARKE. 


De Ethiek in de Gereformeerde Theologie. Door Dr. W. Geesink. 
(Amsterdam: Kirchner, 1897; pp. 86; M. 1.20.) The above is the 
title of an important contribution to historical theology, the place 
assigned to ethics, and the relation of ethics to dogmatics in the vari- 
ous systems of the Reformed or Calvinistic theologians. The early 
Calvinistic theologians treated ethics and ethical questions inciden- 
tally, but did not give a systematic treatment of ethics as a separate 
science, or as a department of dogmatics. It was chiefly Ursinus, in 
his commentary on the Heidelberg Catechism, that strongly ethical 
and practical symbol, and Voetius who put the distinct treatment of 
ethics on a scientific basis for the Reformed theology. The latter 
theologian also attracts attention by his opposition to certain tend- 
encies of the Puritan Calvinistic movement in England; its legalism 
or exaggerated and superstitious scrupulosity of conduct; its failure to 
discriminate between the temporary and the permanent in the laws of 
the Old Testament; and its erroneous exaltation of the will over the 
intellect, in which it follows the philosophy of Ramus. 

Stress is laid on the correctness of the true Reformed position that 
morality must be founded on the confession of the sovereignty of God. 
Its aim, therefore, is the vindication of the claims of God. 

It is this position that must provide the safeguards against the 
dangerous tendencies of current antitheistic and agnostic theories of 
ethics.—A. H. HuizinGa. 


The Incarnate Saviour. By Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1897 ; $1.25.) This second and cheaper edition of a 
book whose first appearance was most warmly welcomed is an 
attempt, and a successful one, so far as such an attempt can be suc- 
cessful, to write the “inner life of Christ.” The truth of the gospel 
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history is assumed, and thus the book separates itself from most works 
of recent years which, preliminary to any discussion of the life of 
Jesus, examine the truth or falsity of the records which embody it. 
Yet in the course of twenty-three chapters or studies covering the 
entire period of the life of Jesus, in a remarkably fresh and forceful 
way, three main propositions are illustrated, insisted upon, and shown 
to be necessitated by the gospel narrative itself. These are (1) that 
Jesus Christ was God and man in two distinct natures and persons; 
(2) that Jesus came to suffer in order that he might save; (3) that 
there is a most sweet and perfect accord of Christ’s words, works, and 
thoughts. At present, when much study of the gospels seems to sepa- 
rate the real Christ from the Christ of the apostles, this book cannot 
fail to supply a much needed corrective to that criticism which, by 
exalting the Christianity of the gospels above that of the epistles, 
ends by proving “ fatal to Christianity in every form.” — Sidelights from 
Patmos. By George Matheson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1897 ; cloth, $1.75.) This book is composed of 
a series of separate studies contributed originally to the Exfositor, 
supplemented by others hitherto not published. The exegetical treat- 
ment of the passages chosen for study is for the most part sober and 
trustworthy, though occasionally dissent is evoked. One is, however, 
everywhere constrained to admire the true imaginative insight which 
is able to seize the truth often so obscurely veiled and to reveal its 
significance for modern life as it determines or is determined by the 
progress of the kingdom. ‘The book is an admirable example of what 
careful study of even this most difficult part of the Bible can do to 
furnish the preacher of the day with fresh homiletical material valu- 
able for inspiration, and for instruction which is in righteousness.— 
The Protestant Faith; or, Salvation by Belief. By Dwight Hinckley 
Olmstead. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1897; pp. iv-+ 80; 
$0.75.) The Protestant faith is defined as practically the Protestant 
belief, that is, as mental assent to a system of doctrines or a creed ; 
such belief is involuntary, therefore not blameworthy. Hence Protes- 
tantism, in insisting upon creeds as a test of church membership, 
has failed to comprehend its own history and disregarded the 
foundation principle upon which it rests, the principle of individ- 
ual judgment and personal authority. The intelligent Protestant 
reader will hardly assent to either of the above propositions. In 
the thought of nineteenth-century Protestantism, faith is not assent 
to a creed, nor can a man be absolved from all blame for hold- 
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ing erroneous opinions. It is difficult to see how this essay can 
be of any real service.— Forty Days of the Risen Life. By Boyd 
Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon. Zhe Holy Father and the Living Christ. 
By Rev. Peter Taylor Forsyth, D.D. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1898; each $0.50.) These two little books are worthy of a 
place alongside the others of this helpful series of “ Little Books 
on Religion,” to which they form the latest addition. The captions 
of some of the chapters in the former, ‘“‘ The Gospel of the Twilight,” 
“The Moods of Sorrow,” “ The Consistent Inconsistency of Love,” 
will indicate the method and suggestiveness of the treatment of the 
incidents of the Forty Days, but the sweetness of the message can 
only come from a meditative reading of the whole book. In the latter 
Dr. Forsyth insists upon a recognition of God, not simply as Father, 
but as holy Father, and shows in clear, trenchant language the neces- 
sity of Christ’s suffering in the vindication both of the love and holi- 
ness of God. The second sermon, upon the “ Living Christ,” is a sug- 
gestive analysis of the real nature of faith. Both books are in the 
highest degree invigorating spiritual tonics.— Aids to the Devout Life. 
Reprinted from the Outlook. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1898; pp. iii+ 98; $0.50.) These five short studies upon “ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” ‘‘ The Imitation of Christ,” ‘‘ Holy Living and Dying,” 
“Browning’s Sau/,” and “The Christian Year,” each by a different 
writer, originally contributed to the Ou¢look, are valuable enough to 
warrant their preservation in this permanent form. Adequate charac- 
terization of these great classics cannot be expected in so short a com- 
pass, but these studies furnish an easy entrance into pleasant pastures, 
and point out clearly where the best feeding places are to be found.— 
The Soul’s Quest after God. By Lyman Abbott. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., 1897; pp. iii 29; $0.35.) The author of this 
latest addition to the “‘ What is Worth While ” series, accepting as true 
the universal testimony of mankind as to the reality of communion 
with God, sets himself (1) to show what are some of the hindrances 
which render this communion impossible or imperfect ; (2) to suggest 
those helps which promote success in this divine quest. To the sin- 
cere seeker after God these sympathetic words must prove most help- 
ful.— Zhe Lord Our Shepherd, and Other Addresses. By Rev. John 
McNeill. (London: James Nisbet & Co., 1898; paper, 1s.), is a selec- 
tion of unrelated sermons preached upon successive Sundays in Regent 
Square Church, London, and addressed mainly to Christians. They 
are practical, pointed, pungent, especially adapted for edification, for 
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quickening sluggish consciences, and for inciting to higher attainments 
in Christian living — H. T. DEWOLFE. 


A National Church. By William Reed Huntington, D.D., Rector 
of Grace Church, New York. The Bedell Lectures for 1897. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898; $1.) Even though Dr. Hunt- 
ington’s argument may not satisfy readers outside his own communion, 
there can be only one opinion as to the excellent temper in which he 
writes and the admirable purpose which inspires his lectures. This 
little book is another plea for a visible kingdom of Christ upon earth. 
Dr. Huntington finds the model which he would have us copy in the 
nation “ organized under one civil polity, established upon a definite ter- 
ritory, and possessed of sovereign powers.” For such a conception the 
Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century, by following lines of 
racial cleavage, became too narrow, and the Ultramontanist claim, by 
making the Church of Rome the supreme seat of authority, made itself 
too exclusive. For Protestant peoples certainly alike the Bible and 
current events must be interpreted by “that communis sensus of the 
church universal which somehow we contrive to get at, if only we are 
patient, and from which there is seldom, if ever, any going back.” 
This national church Dr. Huntington dares to picture as estab- 
lished in America, where there are at present one hundred and forty- 
three distinct religious denominations, and he seems to be sanguine 
that, once established, by a kind of spiritual patriotism the religious 
forces would rally to its standard, and so a combination of harmonious 
elements would be formed which would be, “if nothing else, a great 
evidence of religion.” The polity of this church should be American, 
territorial (7. e., parochial), and liturgical. ‘In the field of dogma, 
theological and ethical, the watchword is condensation ; in the field of 
polity, the watchword is coérdination; in the field of worship, the 
watchword is classification.”” With certain unimportant concessions, it 
is not difficult to see that the author is pleading for a church which 
would be in the main the same as that of which he is so honored and 


useful a minister.—Rea/l Preaching. Three Addresses to the Theo- 
logical Students of Oberlin. By Nehemiah Boynton, D.D. (Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press, 1898 ; 125 pp.; $0.75.) Ifthere isa suspicion of affec- 
tation in the title of Dr. Boynton’s little book, there is assuredly no 
affectation in the book itself. In three brief, breezy addresses, entirely 
informal and unconventional, the author says to the students for the 
ministry who form his audience just what an active and successful 
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pastor can say. The point of view occupied throughout is not the 
class-room but the pulpit, and there are no doubt divinity schools 
where such a message would resemble the speech of the peasant bishop 
before the synod, and of which he said, “I produced on them the effect 
ofan open door.” Ofthe three lectures— dealing with the “‘Real Man,” 
the “Real Sermon,” and the “Real Audience’”’— the first is much the best, 
although the advice given in the second on the preacher’s reading is 
fresh and suggestive. This quotation may illustrate the shrewdness of 
the lecturer’s mind and the brightness of his style. He is dealing with 
the need that there is to carry the church over and reinvigorate it with 
modern methods, and he says: “‘ This task brings the great temptation, 
especially to active temperaments, to become an executive ; to spend 
one’s major forces in bringing things to pass; to be transformed into 
a ‘religious promoter,’ a church ‘captain of industry.” ‘Small con- 
siderations are the tomb of great things,’ and many a preacher is 
being ruined today to make an overseer or a floorwalker, an entry 
clerk or petty accountant in the church.”— Village Sermons Preached 
at Whatley. By the late R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L., sometime Dean 
of St. Paul’s, Rector of Whatley, Fellow of Oriel College. Third 
Series. (London and New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898; 
$1.75.) These simple sermons follow the circle of the Chris- 
tian year, and are marked by the quality of instructiveness which 
many preachers seem so anxious to avoid in their discourses. Dean 
Church was a great scholar, and in the estimation of his closest friends 
a great man. There were no honors which his church did not desire 
to put upon him; but from them all he shrank. His ambition was to 
be a parish minister, and it was with genuine reluctance that he accepted 
the appointment which took him from his quiet village to the great 
London cathedral. These sermons seem to show that in his prefer- 
ence for a retired life, where he could dwell among his own people, 
Dean Church was not mistaken. It has been the distinction of the 
Church of England that from the pulpits of its country churches so 
many of its foremost men have been content, not only to preach, but 
to preach their very best. Newman, and Keble, and Hare, and Charles 
Kingsley aspired after nothing better than to speak to rustic congrega- 
tions. Dean Church, even more than any of these men, craved the 
common round and trivial task of a country parish. The result is 
seen in this volume, where the sermons, if never brilliant, are full of 
wise and sound teaching, and impress us with the solid dignity of the 
Christian religion rather than with its grace and beauty.— Zhe Christ 
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of Yesterday, Today, and Forever, and Other Sermons. By Ezra Hoyt 
Byington, D.D. (Boston: Roberts Bros., 1897; pp. xv+ 322; 
$1.50.) Although these discourses are inscribed to the three churches 
which Dr. Byington has served, we are relieved to find that he does 
not publish them by their request, but on his own responsibility, and 
because he believes that, having done their work in the pulpit, they may 
still be of some use in a new form. We think that he is warranted in 
his confidence. As he says, the preaching of today has to be different 
in form rather than substance from that of the last generation. Dr. 
Byington is persuaded that it must aim at deepening the sense of 
personal freedom and responsibility, and that, while setting forth the 
unchanged gospel, it must be adapted to relieve the difficulties of those 
who are oppressed by honest doubt. The sermons in this volume, 
nineteen in number, are good examples of this high ideal of which the 
preaching for the twentieth century should be. The themes are, as a 
rule, excellently worded and fairly deduced from the texts—although 
we do not like the term “evil” as applied to the young man whom 
Jesus loved —and the sermons themselves are at the same time serious 
and genial, such sermons as would be likely to interest college stu- 
dents, to whom it is probable the most of them were addressed. Asa 
minor error we may notice that it was not “ Mr. Tennyson” but Lord 
Tennyson who wrote “Crossing the Bar,” and we may suggest that no 
title is needed to prefix to a name so famous as his.— F. HARwoop 
PATTISON. 


The Validity of Papal Claims. By F. Nutcombe Oxenham, D.D. 
(London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1897; 
pp- xv-+ 112; $1.) The evidence submitted by the pope and the 
Vatican council, in support of papal claims, is subjected to a searching 
criticism and the result presented in a popular form. The conclusion 
is that “‘a legitimate claim to honorable preéminence has been devel- 
oped into an illegitimate claim to supreme dominion.” While the 
author disclaims originality for the views presented, yet the student 
will find the discussion of Scripture texts, decrees of councils, and 
sayings of the Fathers, bearing upon the subject, decidedly interest- 
ing.—A Short History of the Book of Common Prayer: with an Appendix 
containing the Prayers of “The Book Annexed.” By Rev. William 
Reed Huntington, D.D., D.C.L. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 
1897; pp. 74; cloth, $0.50.) This brief but careful review of the 
evolution of the Book of Common Prayer closes with three lessons 
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drawn from its history: (1) kind words can never die, and many 
words of the prayerbook are kindly; (2) the duty of being on our 
guard in the religious life against the “ falsehood of extremes ;” and 
(3) “We are not to confound revision with ruin, or to suppose that 
because a book is marvelously good it cannot be conceivably bet- 
tered.” While the origin of Christian liturgy is found, by the author, in 
the apostolic age, he is far from maintaining that this binds liturgical 
worship on the church for all time. There is a refreshing lack of 
dogmatism in the discussion.— ALFRED W. WISHART. 


Michael Solomon Alexander, der erste evangelische Bischof in 
Jerusalem. Ein Beitrag zur orientalischen Frage. Von Lic. J. F. A. 
dele Roi. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1897; pp. viii-+-230; M.3; bound, 
M. 3.60.—=No. 22 of “Schriften des Institutum Iudaicum in Berlin.’’) 
This book is a real contribution to modern missionary biography. It 
is the story of a good man whose amiability and spotless character 
were recognized by all who knew him. Of Jewish birth, converted to 
Christianity at the age of twenty-six, he labored for twenty years for 
the conversion of his Jewish countrymen. He was a Hebrew scholar 
of high attainments, and for nine years professor in King’s College, 
London, which position he relinquished to become a bishop of the 
Anglican church in Jerusalem. His life was not filled up with great 
deeds. The most remarkable event in connection with it was the 
interest Frederick William IV of Prussia showed in his appointment 
as a Protestant bishop in Jerusalem, and the opposition this appoint- 
ment called forth by ritualists like Pusey and Newman. The book 
has copious extracts from Dr. Alexander’s sermons and addresses. 
In what way this biography should be a contribution toward the 
solution of the “oriental question” the author leaves his readers 
to infer.— A. J. RAMAKER. 


Christianity and the Progress of Man, as lUllustrated by Modern 
Missions. By W. Douglas Mackenzie. (Chicago: The Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1897 ; pp. 250; $1.25.) For strong grasp, clearness and vivid- 
ness of statement, and breadth of view, this book could hardly be 
surpassed. We are just now getting vastly improved study of, and 
consequently a vastly deepened respect for, the movement known as 
modern missions. The day is passing, if it has not already passed, 
when the shallow and flippant opinion of the casual traveler, or the 
would-be liberal, is accepted as final authority in the estimate of the 
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value and success of modern missionary effort. Professor Mackenzie’s 
strongest chapters are toward the close, in which he discusses the 
missionary in his relation to civilization, to other religions, and to the 
individual man, and thus the book is cumulative in the best sense of 
the word. It is courage-strengthening reading for either the pessi- 

.mistic Christian, or the Christian who thinks the old methods of 
preaching the gospel must be abandoned. It would make an admira- 
ble campaign document for the missionary societies of all denomina- 
tions.— JOHN F. ForBEs. 


Die neueren Bemithungen um Wiedervereinigung der christlichen 
Kirchen. Von Dr. G. Kriiger, Professor der Theologie in Giessen. 
Durch Belege u. Erlauterungen vermehrter Abdruck aus der Christii- 
chen Welt, No. 28, 2. Tausend. (Freiburg und Leipzig: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1897; pp. 38; M. 0.60.) The author of this pamphlet gives, 
first a statement of the attitude of the several divisions of the Chris- 
tian church on the subject of the reunion of Christendom, and then a 
critique of the union sentiment as found in each and as expressed in 
recent movements. The Roman Catholic church makes two condi- 
tions essential to reunion, namely, unity of faith and unity of govern- 
ment. The emphasis is chiefly upon the latter, which is of course 
equivalent to a demand for the recognition of papal primacy and 
infallibility. But this is just the point against which all the rest of 
Christendom raises its most earnest protest. The negotiations between 
the eastern church and the Old Catholic party are based chiefly on 
their common rejection of the pope. The differences between the 
two, as viewed from the point of view of the Old Catholics, are not 
important, but the Greeks and Russians lay more stress upon their 
distinctive characteristics and see no way to unite with any western 
Christians. The Anglo-Catholic or High Church party in the Church 
of England is making a constant approach to Rome on the ritualistic 
side, but not otherwise. The Old Catholics and most of the Protes- 
tant denominations, between whom there is a measure of sympathy on 
account of their common rejection of papal infallibility, Jesuitism, and 
Ultramontanism, hold such widely diverse views of the church that 
union is quite out of the question. The conclusion reached is that a 
general reunion of Christendom is not yet in sight, even in the dis- 
tance.—W. E. GaRRISON. 


Occasional Papers. By the late R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L., 
sometime Rector of Whatley, Dean of St. Paul’s, Honorary Fellow of 
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Oriel College. (London: Macmillan & Co., Limited ; New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1897; 2 vols.; pp. xii + 416, viii+ 492; $3.) Dean 
Church was a voluminous writer. Besides his many other works, a col- 
lected edition of his miscellaneous writings fills nine volumes, of which 
these Occasional Papers fill Vols. VIII and IX. For nearly half a 
century the dean was a contributor to Zhe Guardian, The Times, and 
The Saturday Review. Out of more than a thousand such pieces his 
daughter has selected fifty-four reviews and articles, which, in her 
judgment, are representative of her father’s work and “deal with books 
and matters of permanent interest.” Most of the works reviewed 
created a great stir in the religious world when they were published, 
and after the lapse of three, four, or five decades it is interesting to 
note the impression they made, when they first appeared, on the mind 
of this keen critic and stanch churchman. We call special attention 
to Carlyle’s Cromwell, Stanley’s Jewish Church, Ranke’s History of the 
Popes, Lecky’s History of Morals, Mozley’s Lectures on Miracles, Ecce 
Homo, Renan’s Vie de Jésus, Renan’s Les Apdtres, Brooke’s Life of Fred- 
erick Robertson, Coleridge’s Memoir of Keble, Newman’s Apologia, and 
Newman’s Zirenicon.— Eri B. HULBERT. 


Antworten der Natur auf die Fragen: Woher die Welt, Woher das 
Leben? Thier und Mensch; Seele. Von Constantin Haserl. (Graz: 
J. Meyerhoff ; 1896; pp. 262.) As the title indicates, the author seeks 
to give an answer to some of the fundamental questions of existence: 
the origin of the physical universe, the beginning of life, and man’s 
place in nature. He does not appeal to Scripture, but to geology, 
biology, anthropology, and psychology. He contends that the most 
reliable conclusions of these sciences point to a personal God as the 
creator of the world and the originator of life. His quotations are 
mostly from German and French writers, and are very numerous. The 
book is clear in style, and, on account of the almost entire absence of 
technical language, will be specially helpful to the average reader. 
The chapter on evidences of design in creation is full of new and 
striking examples. The treatment of Darwinism, however, is hardly 
fair, in that the author refers only to the extreme positions of Vogt, 
Biichner, and others of that school. His aim is to show that science 
does not disprove the accounts of Scripture as regards man’s creation 
and destiny.—A. J. RAMAKER. 


The Coming People. By Charles F. Dole (New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., 1897; pp. 209; $1.) The “coming people” are 
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those described in the Beatitudes of Jesus. The doctrine of Darwin- 
ism is applied to human progress, and it is shown that natural and social 
selection work toward the production of the type of man which Jesus 
portrays, and to which he promises the earth—the meek, the pure in 
heart, the peacemakers. Yet not without struggle, pain, and self-sacrifice, 
— the price which must be paid for all high values. These thoughts are 
presented in a popular style and with a pleasant touch, and in a beautiful 
spirit. The papers composing the volume are popularly edifying 
rather than new revelations for scholars, and they are suggestive rather 
than systematic. There is a wealth of aphorisms of deep meaning and 
optimistic tendency. A wholesome, cheerful volume, not without an 
honest chord of sympathy for those who suffer in the process of the 
world’s redemption and progress, and stern in its appeal to the sense 
of social responsibility in men of power and leadership.— Social Facts 
and Forces. By Washington Gladden. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1897; pp. v-+ 235; $1.25.) “This book is an attempt to discover in 
what manner the well-being of the people is affected by the changes 
which are taking place in our industrial and social life. The intent of 
all these studies is primarily ethical; what kind of men and women 
we are getting to be is what I wish to know” (Preface). The topics 
considered are the factory, the labor union, the corporation, the rail- 
way, the city, the church. The distinguished author is well known for 
his popular expositions of current topics. He is an interpreter of the 
thoughts of specialists to intelligent men, and speaks as a preacher to 
the conscience. The style is clear and interesting, and the ethical 
quality is always noble and Christian.— C. R. HENDERSON. 











